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BELLEVILLE STEEL C0., 


ST. LOUIS, 


TUDOR IRON WORKS, 


ST. LOUIS, 


Manufacturers 


TRACK FASTENINGS 
“BOAT SPIKES.: 


lron T. Rails 8 to 20 Ibs. 
Gorham Manufacturing Co 
Sl BESIDES, 
Broadway & 19th St., NEW YORE. 


Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 


Manufacturers 


Steel T. Rails {2 to 40 lbs. 


Steel Nails, 
Soft Machinery Steel. 








The Tableware for use in club service should 
be of the most substantial character in manu- 
facture, of good design and correct proportion. | 

The GorHAM Plated Ware has almost ex- 
clusively been adopted by the first-class houses, ' 
as possessing not only those qualities but be- 
cause it has been found the most economical 
for the purpose. This new celebrated ware 
has now been on the market for twenty-five 
years, and during that time has maintained the 
reputation of being the 
FINEST and MOST DURABLE WARE m 

The borders, bezels and all mounts are _ 
soldered, and all joints are made from one 
solid piece. New and attractive forms are 
being constantly added to the assortment. 


ORTUNES « FOR : ALL: SOUTHERN WHITE LEAD Co., 


ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO, 





Small Investments—Large Profits. Manufacturers of 
Send for Illustrated Hand-book. ae m 
CUSTER SHEEP INVESTMENT co: | WHITE LEAD, 
Penn Mutual Bld’, 929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


RED LEAD, 
LITHARGE. 








PICKANDS, MATHER & Co, 
Cleveland. 


H. 8. PICKANDS, } 
W. L. Brown, ¢ Chicago. 


PICKANDS, BROWN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


Pig Iron and Iron Ore. 


Pig Iron Department Illinois Steel Co. 


1007, 1009 & 10011 Rookery Building, 


National Tube Works Co., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





8 ong 
ONINSSE. uw 
WORKS, BOSTON . M° KEESPORT. 


Manufacturers of 
Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe and Boiler Tubes, 
MACK’S INJECTOR, 


Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass Goods, Tools, etc. 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING SUPPLIES, 


Cor. Clinton and Fulton Sts., ng ig > ILL. 
Cuas. A. Lams, Local Manager. 


|The CHAPMAN JACK 


(PATENTED.) 





Always Lubricated and Ready for Use. 


Screw protected from Dirt and Dust. 
Large Diameter of Hollow. 
Screw gives Swiftest, 
Lightest and 


MOST POWERFUL JACK in the Market. 


The Best “24; Srasice™ The Cheapest 


ing Quality, 
THE CHAPMAN JACK C0., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





IDVPOor Das AND JoDpBares 


ardware, Tin Plate, Sheet Iron and Metals, 


Cutlery, Guns and Sporting Goods, Lamps and Lamp Goods, 


NOS 18 20 22 24 26 28 30832 LAKES: 


CHICAGO,ILL. 
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Established 1860. Incorporated 1885. 


KNAPP, BURRELL & COMPANY, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Aericultural Implements. 


—_—o-— 
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Bain Farm Wagons, 
Spring Wagons, z BRANCH HOUSES : 
Buggies and Carriages, g 


Carts and Sleighs, Spokane, Wash. 


Fine Harness, 


Buffalo Pitts Threshers, Walla Walla, 





Buffalo Pitts Farm Engines, a at 14 \ r I J \ \\\ ‘ AW tity Colfax. 
Deering Harvesters and Mowers, ; a, \ 


a Lar AA ALR) \ UP Rae See 
Hodges’ Steel Frame Headers. Midd SON \ \ wy wf Seattle, 
Oliver Chilled and Steel Plows, BS RR — = ce \ \ \\ —_— 
Moline and Garden City Plows, ce Woy ype as 


Monitor Pipe Frame Seeders & Drills, 
‘Plant Jr.” Garden Tools, wee 
Wind Mills and Pumps, Le Oa I ee Albany, - 
Mansfield Engines and Mills, pt — 


Ellensburg, 


Oregon. 


Steam Wood Saws, Island City “ 


Steel Frame Drag Saws, 
Stump Pullers, Barb Wire, etc. 
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Vehicles, Harness, Mill, Wood Working and Road Grading Machinery, 
Farming Tools, Lubricating Oils, etc. 


Nos. 33 and 35 Front and 32 and 84 First Sts., - PORTLAND, OREGON. 











PORTLAND OREGON 
PORTLAND THe MEVROPOLIS OREGON 


PORTLAND OREGON 
—" = 


PORTLAND OREGON 
PORTLAND W OREGON 
PORTLAND THE PROSPEROUS KST. OREGON 
PORTLAND OREGON 
PORTLAND SB <- OREGON 
PORTLAND GREGON 


nena While all other sections of this country have felt the effect of the wave of OREGON 
PORTLAND depression which recently swept over the world, the solid city of OREGON 


pense PORTLAND STANDS LIKE A ROCK — 
PORTLAND OREGON 
PORTLAND unshaken by the financial storm. Every movement in consolidated Portland, OREGON 


PORTLAND WITH HER 80,000 PEOPLE, OREGON 
PORTLAND Thirty-five Millionaires, Fourteen wealthy Banks, immense Wholesale Houses OREGON 
PORTLAND and scores of great Factories is OREGON 
PORTLAND IN A FORWARD DIRECTION. OREGON 
PORTLAND OREGON 
PORTLAND 
PORTLAND OREGON 
PORTLAND BORTHWICK BATTY & 00 OREGON 
PORTLAND , 9 OREGON 
PORTLAND OREGON 


PORTLAND 71 Alder Street, OREGON 
PJRTLAND PORTLAND, OREGON. OREGON 


PORTLAND OREGON 


We prove this and more too. Write us for the proof. aaa 
OREGO! 


RererencEs: Merchants National Bank, Commercial National Bank, Portland Savings Bank, U.S. Senators Dolph 
and Mitchell, and the several mercantile agencies. 







































$$$ Farmers of the Northwest, We Can Save You $$$ 


We want all the farmers of the Northwest 
to know that we have made substantial re- 
duction in our prices on many lines of Ma- 
chinery and Vehicles, as an instance of which 
we will mention the fact that we are now 
selling a Road Cart for $14.50, and a set of 
Single Buggy Harness for $7.75, and are pre- 
pared to furnish other goods in proportion. 

We offer you the largest and most complete stock of Machinery and Vehicles handled by any one firm in the United 
States to select from, while our goods having all been specially built for our trade by the largest and most reliable fac- 
tories in the United States, are, unquestionably, the best of their class to be had in the market. We want your trade and 
earnestly invite you to call upon or correspond with us before purchasing anything in the line of Plows and Harrows, 
Seeders and Drills, Pumps and Wind Mills, Hay Presses and Feed Cutters, Feed Mills, Barley Crushers, Fruit Evapor- 
ators, Cider Mills, Spray Pumps, Stump Machines, Headers, Threshers, Horse Powers, Engines, Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, 
or, in fact,*Machinery or Supplies of any kind for the Farmer, Orchardist and Millman. Weare also headquarters on the 
Pacific Coast for Farm and Spring Wagons, Carts, and Road, Express and Delivery Wagons, Buggies and Carriages, 
Phaetons andjSurreys, and “everything on wheels,” Harness, Robes, Whips and Horse Goods and Carriage Furnishings. 

We will"give prompt and careful attention to any orders or inquiries 
yourmay intrust to us, and will guarantee our goods the best of their 
class made in the United States, while our prices will at all times be 
found the lowest, quality of the goods considered. Our endeavor is 
to furnish the very best goods at the lowest prices consistent with 
thoroughly first-class and reliable materials and workmanship. 








It will certainly be of interest and profit to all parties needing ma- 
chinery or vehicles of any description to call upon or correspond with us. 


Sam whan \7 Ee Ge V7 Lindentdendal ts 


NEW MARKET BLOCK, - - - PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, 


OH PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Capital, $250,000. = Surplus and Profits, $175,000. 


Correspondence Solicited. 









Collections will receive our careful attention and prompt returns on 
day of payment. 





OPS LOE eS . 


D. P. THOMPSON, President. 
FRANK DEKUM, Vice President. 
R. L. DURHAM, Cashier. 
H.C. WORTMAN, Assistant Cashier. 
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IN THE SILENT WOODS. 


BY LOUISE HERRICK WALL. 


HE round, scaly 
‘columns of the 
evergreens 
stretch upward 
and upward 150 
straight feet, 
tapering slight- 
ly, before the 
rigidity is bro- 
ken by a knotor 
limb; then the 
heavily plumed, 
down drop- 
ing branches 
reach forth to 
meet and min- 
gle with the 
dense foliage of 
other spruce, 
fir, cedar, and 
hemlock. This 
black dome 
roofs into dark- 
ness the col- 
umned_ cathe- 
dral below. Up- 
on the ground, 
a bewildering 
snarl of low un- 
dergrowth, the 
shining mottled 

leaves of the salal, grown into a tough, harsh 

tangle, and above them the tender green of the 
salmon berry bushes, heavy now with soft orange 

and red berries, form in their wild luxuriance, a 

solid, unyielding thicket. There is no sound nor 

sign of life, human or animal; no path, no stream, 
no track—a great silent untouched waste—a 
wilderness of forest on the western coast of 

Washington. 

An immense fir, fallen in its prime, crushes the 
undergrowth out, and lies with upturned roots, 
death creeping slowly along its gigantic length. 
The shallow sprawling roots clutch impotently a 
handful of the earth on which in life they took 
so slight a hold; and from this mold an elk fern 
tosses high in air great jets of green that slip to 
earth again, through the grotesque entwinement 
of the roots, a dark cascade with overlapping 
leaves as smooth and glossy as the down dropping 
plumage of a bird. 

The breathless quiet is at last broken, a snap- 








ping of twigs, at first faint and now distinct, 
comes from the far side of the fallen tree; the 
salmon berry thicket stirs; something black and 
formless, like a furry hand, appears above the 
prostrate trunk, slips back again with a clawing 
sound as it scratches harshly down the rough 
bark, then is lifted once more and set firmly on top 
above it a black face rises, followed deliberately 
by the round, shaggy shoulders of a bear. He 
drags himself up with slow, sullen caution, turn- 
ing his long head and small, calculating eyes from 
side to side as he looks about. His mouth is 
twisted up at one corner with an ill-natured half 
snarl, and his lips are stained and dripping with 
the red juice of the salmon berry. After look- 
ing about him, he begins to follow the trunk of 
the fir. As he moves, bald, whitish spots show 
beneath his shoulders, where in scratching him- 
self, his claws have worn off the black hair. His 
claws strike now on the bark of the tree with the 
force of iron grappling hooks. He is walking 
from the root end of the fir up toward the 
branches, a straight, broad road of more than one 
hundred feet. Reaching the branches, he still 
pushes ahead, 1tollowing the trunk; but the way 
is heavily barred; and looking once 
cautiously to the right and left he drops his fore 
paws to the ground, then follows the heavy hind- 
quarters, and he is out of sight. The bushes 
crash under his weight, their movement shows 
his path. Then silence again, dense,impenetrable 
silence. There is no bird nor insect life. The 
moist gray moss hangs from the trees unstirred 
by a breath. No flicker of the July sun reaches 
the earth. In the vast evergreen monotony 


time and season have no significance. 
* * _ * * 


more 


Many days later the silence was again broken. 
A man’s face appeared above the fallen fir. 
With a great effort he climbed to the trunk, and 
stood looking about him. His face was terribly 
white and emaciated; his rough clothes torn, 
and his eyes wildly wide and staring. He helda 
branch of salmon berry in his hand; and, seating 
himself on the tree, began pulling off the orange 
berries which hung like little glass lanterns 
from the green branch, counting the berries 
aloud as he ate them. When he had finished 
these, he began groping in his pockets; he did 
it utterly hopelessly, as if for the thousandth 
time. The upper part of the man was covered 
by a heavy mackinaw coat below which the 
wreck of a pair of trousers dropped their tatters 
into high leather boots. He had neither hat nor 
gun. After turning every pocket, he drew off 
one boot, shook it out, then the other. His 
socks were almost entirely gone. As he searched, 





he talked to himself childishly: ‘‘Where did I 
lose it? When did I lose it? It must have dropped 
out of my pocket when I was climbing—that 
other day.”’ He sat still when he had put on his 
boots, and stared hopelessly before him; then, as 
if seized with a sudden panic, he sprang from 
the tree and plunged into the thicket, and beat 
his way wildly along. He stumbled and fell; 
but rising and looking behind with a wild face, 
He fell again, and lying where he 
had fallen, screamed ‘‘Help! Help! Help!” There 
was notevenanecho. The silence that he had 
torn closed around him as completely as before. 
He lay and moaned and sobbed, and then sitting 
up, screamed again and again. Struggling to 
his feet once more, he plunged on, falling more 
and more often as his failing strength slipped 
away from him. There was a faint, faint rustle 
at his feet, kneeling with sudden wild eagerness, 
he tore aside a bush, and with swiftness and cun- 
ning born of his terrible hunger, trapped a toad 
in his hands, and scarcely looking at it, devoured 
it furiously. It was loathsome, but he was dying 
oi hunger and despair. After this he lay stilla 
long while, and a clearer intelligence grew in 
his face. He could just remember that at some 
time in the dim past he had left his little cabin, 
built by the river bank on a section of govern- 
ment land, to follow a band of elk. He had but 
a few days experience of these woods where 
eastern wood lore is of so little avail; with a gun 
and pocket compass, he had told himself no man 
could get lost. In the excitement of the chase, 
following along the elk trail close upon the heels 
of the elk, he had left the river bottom and 
gotten into higher country. Over hills and hog 
backs they led him, across brawling mountain 
streams still muddled by their fleeting feet and 
beyond where the graceful hoofs cut their tracks 
on the moistened ground. The trail itself lay ¢ 
smooth-beaten track through the forest, spring- 
ing across the fallen tree trunks and straight 
onward: so smooth the way lay before him that 
he had not realized into what a dense wilderness 
they were leading him. Once he had caught the 
distant flash of the antlers of the last elk, but in 
too fleeting a way for him to getashot. Night 
came on, and the chase had to be given over. It 
was then that he discovered the loss of his com- 
pass. Each day after that became less distinct 
in his memory; hunger, and fear, and weakness, 
and the recoliection of falling, falling terrible 
distances, like a man in a nightmare, formed the 
rest of his dazed recollection. He lay now 
making a final effort to concentrate his faculties. 
Gathering himself together, he got to his feet, 
struggling manfully to be calm and to clear his 


plunged on. 
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hazy mind. He looked about him. The land lay 
unevenly; above spread the black dome of the 
evergreens, under foot the tangle of the under 
brush. He lifted his empty hands and let them 
drop despairingly, and then tried to retrace his 
steps. The way was marked faintly here and 
there 
smaller bushes. 


where he had fallen and crushed the 
As he walked, the old frightened 
panic seized him again, and he began to run and 
He went on and on. He was afraid to 
that 


As he went on, a dense 


stumble 
pause or stop. He felt this was his last 
strength, his last effort. 
blackness gathered about his eyes; and still run- 
ning, he struck heavily against a tree and fell, 
the last ray of sense knocked out of him 

It was mid-July; but in these sunless forests it 
is never warm, and at night it is cold and 
penetratingly damp. Scott lay through the night 
with the moisture gathering upon his hair and 
beard; it stood out in round drops upon his 
mackinaw, but he was resting. 

Il. 
Through the heavy stillness that enshrouded 


him a sound struggled, a voice singing broken | 


by pauses. Scott turned his head and opened 
his eyes as one who wakes 
ingly to sleep. 
dropped intoa green canyon, 
at whose foot astream called 
outin noisy hiding; across the 
ferny chasm a fallen tree lent 
itself as a crossing to a blithe 
procession of moss-rooted ferns 
and baby trees. But as Scott 
opened his eyes, the bridge 
was serving a sturdier pas- 
senger. Across the log, pick- 
ing her way, a woman came 
toward him. She walked the 
log fearlessly, the spikes in 
her shoes giving her a firm 
footing. On her back rested 
a pack, and over her shoulder 
a light rifle. She carried her 
burden soldier-wise or rather 
settler-wise, a pair of logger’s 
overalls holding a flour bag of 
provisions securely in place. 
At the waist band the overalls 
were tied in tightly with a 
cord that also held together 
the mouth of the sack; the 
legs of the overalls were then 
brought over her shoulders to 
the front, then under the arm 
pits, and at the back the bottom of each leg was 
firmly tied to a corner of the flour bag. The 
flannel blouse parted a little at the throat, and 
her short skirt barely touched the 

weather-stained,tancolored leggings that reached 
to the knee; they were buttoned closely to the 
leg and followed the lines of her fine, sturdy 
figure with graceful exactitude. She came for- 
ward singing, her shoulders braced well back, 
her steps taken gaily in the abandon of her short 
skirt, looking like a fresh-faced Amazon on a 
morning’s walk through the wilderness. 

Scott dragged himself forward across her path, 
then closed his eyes dizzily. The Amazon started 
and shied back from him. Then, standing her 
rifle against a tree, she leaned down and looked 


tops of 


closely into his face. 

**You want something to eat,” she said. 

He opened his eyes then and gazed at her 
eagerly; She gave adexterous hitch, like a vast 
shrug, which threw the pack upward and re- 
lieved the strain upon the legs of the overalls, 
and then contrived to slip her arm out of the 
sling of her pack and let it drop to the ground. 
Unloosing the mouth of the bag she drew outa 
piece of ‘‘jerked’’ elk meat, and kneeling down 
beside him, she gave him the meat with one 


still clinging lov- | 





hand while with the other she slipped her pack 


under his head. She watched him eat with a 
motherly sort of compassion, and then, after he 
had taken a few mouthfuls, reaching out her 
hand, she quietly took it from him. 

‘““You have had enough, now,” she said with 
an intonation that recalled his babyhood. ‘‘Are 
you strong enough to walk,” she asked next. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| steel 


He lifted himself on his elbow, turned whiter 
and fell She got up, and automatically 
reaching out her hand for her rifle, stood leaning 
on it, looking down at him with lip and fore- 
tightened in a concentration of common 


back 


head 
sense 

‘“*T don’t want to carry you,” she said thought- 
fully, measuring him with hereye. ‘“‘Itis halfa 
mile over the elk trail to where my canoe lies, 
and after you have rested, you will have to try 
and walk.” 

Scott did not reply, but lay languidly watching 
Laying aside her rifle she went once more 
to her pack and took from it a ball of heather 
mixture yarn pierced through with a bunch of 
knitting needles, and a new sock with a 
white toe tapering trimly down. Sitting near 
him with her back to the tree, she drew out the 
needles and began some mysterious functions, 


her. 


A few feet from him the land over which her lips moved in whispered incanta- 


es 


ww 





‘“THROUGH THE WHITE HAZE ANNE CAME TOWARDS HIM.” 


tions. From time to time she looked him over, 
and once drew the pack into better shape under 
his head. When she looked at him, it was with 
eyes so quiet and unenthusiastic that they, in 
his weakness, stilled him. After a very long 
silence, by which one was too weak and the other 
too strong to be troubled, she rolled up her work, 
thrust her needles into the ball, and said: 

‘“‘We ought to start now when you have some 
more meat. We have only a few more hours of 
daylight, and I will need it all to get you to our 
cabin before night.” Helping him to raise his 
head, she took the pack, and throwing it upon 
her shoulder, thrust her arms into harness once 
As Scott sat up, the old bewildered look 
returned to his face. 

‘You will have to get up and come with me. I 
will help you,” she said soothingly, as she passed 
her arm under his, and, bracing herself against 
the tree, helped him to his feet. She took his 
arm and passed it over her shoulder, and hold- 
ing firmly to the wrist, drew it down against her 
breast, so as to support most of his weight. As 
they walked, some of Scott’s strength came back 
to him; but the journey was terribly difficult on 
the narrow elk trail, crossed by fallen trees, and 
everywhere too narrow for two to walk abreast. 


more. 


feet became entangled in the undergrowth. 
Leaning cruelly upon his support, they crept for- 
ward laboriously. The woods were growing a 
little less dense, glimpses of sky showed here 
and there, and the trees did not reach so un- 
earthly a height before throwing out a limb. 
The dim monotone was shot by an occasional 
much filtered ray of sunshine, bringing out the 
bright greens of the small-leaved undergrowth. 
For a long while Scott had been turning some- 
thing over in his mind. He stopped suddenly, 
and drawing his arm away, said hesitatingly: 
‘Tam too heavy. Youare only a woman.” And 
then, the bewilderment growing, ‘‘What woman 
are you? I thought you were my mother.” 

‘“T am Anne Carter, an Englishwoman,” she 
said slowly and distinctly. ‘I am going to take 
you to my cabin up the river. You are not too 
heavy. lam strong.’’ Replacing his arm, she 
drew himon. His weight settled heavily upon 
her again. As they advanced, the sound of the 
river came to them, growing more distinct with 
every step. The trees were still darkly solemn 
around them, when a slight turn in the trail 
brought them to the river itself. It grew light, 
as when the cars come out from a half lit tunnel 








Whenever Scott lost the track, his weak, inert 


into the sunshine. The river lay beneath them 
a few feet away, a broad, rush- 
ing mountain torrent fed by 
the ice and snow of the Olym- 
pic Range, and racing down- 
ward with the impetus of high 
origin. Far across the river 
lay the unknown, unexplored 
mountains, their feet dark in 
evergreens, their snow heads 
melting into the early sunset 
brightness. 

They had come out upon 
the river just above the “Big 
Jam.” This had grown from 
a single fallow tree, by slow 
accretion, into an impassible 
barrier against which the de- 
bris of the river was swept and 
detained. The river threw it- 
self against the dam, and then 
crept, narrowed and humbled, 
through the breaches. 

As Scott came out from the 
forest he drew a deep breath 
and stood upright, feeling an 
intense relief in the lifting of 
the dense oppression of the 
woods. The silence and im- 
prisonment were at an end, and weakness and 
fear, born of his privation, seemed slipping away, 
becoming as unreal and remote as the far, far 
tops of the snowy Olympics, losing themselves in 
the pulsing sun, as a white-winged moth shivers, 
palpitates, and draws with shuddering rapture 
into a wavering flame. For a moment the 
physical elation of coming out into the open, 
where the gaze could sweep onward, held Anne 
beside him; then with quick trouble in her face, 
she turned and said: 

**We are too late. 
of daylight. 
up the river. 

She left Scott and walked toward the jam 
thoughtfully. She had gone a few feet, when 
she looked back to find Scott following. She 
watched his first efforts to walk alone with alert 
anxiety; but seeing his strength was coming back 
to him, she led on around the jam. Below it in 
a sheltered cove, lay a small ‘‘shovel-nose” canoe, 
a slight narrow craft, shaped by a Chinook 
Indian from part of the trunk of a cedar, broad- 
ened and flattened at the ends so that its contour, 
when looked at from above, was that of a long 
handle with a shovel at each end. 

‘This is where we will have to camp,” said 
Anne, with a gesture toward a level spot under 


There is not an hour more 
My claim is more than five miles 
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a great hemlock. 
supper.” 

As Anne teek fem the canoe aniron pot, steel 
knife and fork and pewter spoon, Scott's face lit 
with gentle enthnsiasm. 

“Can I help,”’ he asked. 

‘“Yes;” she said indulgently, “you can make 
the fire while I hang the pot.” 

With a hatehet she hacked two forked limbs 
from a fallen sprtice, and as she trimmed them 
into shape, she showed Scott where to build his 
fire. Taking a cube of Washington matches, 
which in squares of one hundred eling together 
for miitual protection, she carefully tote 4 few 
from their mates and handed them to him, say- 
ing gravely, as she met his eyes: ‘Be careful of 
them. Dry matches are scarce in the woods.” 

She drove the stakes into the ground firmly, 
and hung the pot on a horizontal pole resting in 
the forks of the upright stakes. Asshe worked, 
the sun slid behind the iiotintaitis; and. once 
more their hard, white outlines reasserted them- 
selves against the fading glow. As Anne steeped 
the tea and broiled some elk meat in front of the 
fire, Scott leaned against the hemlock and be- 
came absorbed in watching her. In his half 
dazed condition she seemed as impersonal a 
creature as the ravens who fed Elijah in the 
wilderness. 

With the twilight a chill crept into the air, 
and Scott knelt close to the fire with out- 
stretched hands to catch some of the glow from 
the pitchy Wood that was bringing a deeper 
color to Anne's face, as she turned away from the 
heat and held the broiling meat on a fork, at 
arm’s length from her, toward the red coals. By 
the firelight the two ate their meal, sharing the 
same cup. Scott realized dimly that no country 
woman of his own could accept the situation with 
the grave literalness of this young English 
woman, for no sense of adventure or romance 
stirred her quiet pulses. The thought was very 
shadowy to him, for the physical comfort of be- 
being taken care of lulled and soothed him into or- 
pid satisfaction. He was half drowsing by the fire 
when he noticed that Anne was gone. She came 
toward him soon carrying agreat armful of soft, 
springy moss. The thick moss that lies under 
the trees in sheets, of such exquisite, vivid green 
through all the wet season of winter dies down 
in summer to a brown, rusty mass, and Anne was 
heeping this under the tree, in an irregular pile. 
It was quite dark when this mess of brown moss 
was smoothed into some shape, and the tired man 

lay down with Anne’s pack under his head and 
her single covering, a heavy settler’s blanket, 
over him. He yielded himself passively to her, 
and she covered him and tucked him in as if he 
had been a tired child. When she had made him 
comfortable she broke up some more sticks for 
the fire and sitting on the end of the pallet 
leaned against the rough tree and took out her 
knitting. Scott lay watching the fire, against 
which his head was projected darkly, and her 
lifted hands moved over her knitting with an 
automatic swiftness infinitely removed from 
haste. The fire-light caught the steel points of 
the needles from time to time, and as he watched 
for that recurrent flash a drowsy confusion 
passed through him, a delicious feeling of being 
touched with impalpably delicate hands, and 
bathed in softest caressing billows of rest, then 
sinking down, down, down through them, he 
reached oblivion. 

Long after, Scott waked, shivering. The fire 
had died out entirely; the intense, breathless 
stillness of the woods in the black night pressed 
upon him. Far above, the pointed shafts of the 
fir and spruce towered upward, only leaving tiny 
patches of blue black sky visible, the blackness 
of this sky detached from the dark foliage by a 
few bright pin pricks of stars. The stillness that 
in the daylight was solemn became awful in the 


“And now I am going to get 





soundless blackness of night, the damp chill of 
earliest morning was in the air, clinging like the 
death cloth over a rigid face. Scott shuddered. 
Beside him there was a faint, drowsy stir, and a 
hand drew the loosened blankets firmly over him 
and tucked it in at the back. Scott put his own 
hand out from the nest his weight had hollowed 
in the moss, and softly touched the sleeve of 
Anne’s blouse. Then, drawing it back again, he 
turned and slept. 

When Scott waked again and sat up it was 
quite light; a fire erackled under the hemlock 
with fresh zest, and the nést near him in the 
moss was like a wren’s in October, but the 
crushed atid matted moss retained a vague out- 
line. Clouds of silvery vapor were steaming up 
from the river and formed above it if a luminous 
vell. Through the white haze, dimmed into a 
shadowy unreality, Anne came toward him. 
Over her shoulder she cartied a fishing rod and 
from a string swung several of the beautiful 
salmon-trout of the Humptulips, the silver of 
their backs shimmering into the rosy bands on 
their sides. Her blue flannel blouse, spangled 
like a morning mullen leaf with water drops, 
parted from her strong round throat, while the 
clear rose red of her cheeks was brightened by 
the cold water that still dampened the even line 
of her smooth hair. 

‘*Are you better?” she called. 

“Yes; said Scott, looking at her, 
better.” She was a woman this morning. 

When Scott came back to the fire, wetter for a 
trip to the river, he said with conviction: 

‘*My claim is above this jam.” 

‘In what section and township?” she asked 
with professional gravity, as she poured out a 
little tea on the ground to test its strength. 

‘Section 32, Township 21.” 

“T thought when I first found you that you 
were the man that Cruiser Jackson told us about 
last week. He located you on the claim just 
above ours on the river.’’ Anne spoke witha 
faint reminiscent smile and Scott knew that 
Jackson had ornamented the rehearsal with 
details that he would never know. 

An hour later Anne was steadying herself in 
the canoe, asshe gave a last keen survey of their 
camping ground tosee that nothing was forgotten. 

“Trim the boat,” she said as she pushed off, 
and Scott gathered himself together in the stern. 
She stood in the bow, one foot advanced, and 
braced against the upturned shovel end, and 
balanced a long pole, tipped with an iron spike. 
She planted the pole in the brown bed of the 
stream, that seemed so near through the clear 
water, and throwing her weight against it 
allowed the boat to run up almost the length of 
the pole before she recovered and planted the 
pole again. The stream was running against 
her, and the boat with its double load made 
heavy poling. Scott watched the action keenly 
as she rythmically pushed and recovered, her 
shoulders bending with pliant strength and her 
short, swaying skirt sweeping the tops of her 
leggings. The knack of the action lay in pro- 
pelling the boat along a straight course while 
applying the force continually from one side of 
the bow. Anne’s face was turned half toward 
him, her lips drawn to a fine bright line and her 
nostrils tense with the effort. 

‘For Heaven’s sake! Let me do that,” Scott 
said sharply, jumping up. 

“T don’t think you can,” she said. 

“T am not altogether tenderfoot,” he replied 
hotly. ‘There is a small admixture of man.” 

Anne looked at her charge in his new char- 
acter, and under her relaxed attention the canoe’s 
head swung about. 

‘*You—see” she said with two strong strokes, 
‘‘when one person poles it takes constant atten- 
tion. You can’t afford to make one false stroke 
or you will bring up on a snag.” 


**much 





The river ran narrow and stru... 
lying on one side in a fine meadowy botw. 
bronzing grasses undulating softly to the water . 
edge, while on the other the bank dropped 
sharply down, the evergreens climbing lustily 
up the sheer incline and throwing back their 
green black reflection into the river. Here and 
there a dainty, fine-leaved, fair-skinned alder 
stood shivering on the water’s edge, like one of 
Henner’s undecided nymphs, ready for the bath 
but afraid to make the first plunge. The swift- 
ness of the current cleared a narrow path for 
navigation, but on both sides villainous snags, 
torn roots and jagged timber threatened the 
canoe, 

‘Ts that the only pole?” 

Anne did not take her eyes from her work in 
saying that it was. 

‘*Then we must stop and make another.” 

The canoe was brought in to shore and secured, 
while they shaped asecond pole, burning one end 
to harden the point as the Indians do, instead of 
the iron spike of the white man. 

“You would better give me the new one,” 
Anne said as they took their places in the boat. 
“*You have trouble enough getting the 
motion.” 

Scott took the spiked pole from her, feeling 
blackly ungrateful. She placed him in the stern 
and returned to the bow. 

It is very pleasant to a woman to learn a 
physical accomplishment from a man, but there 
is only one man in a thousand magnanimous 
enough to enjoy being instructed by a woman, 
and Scott was not that thousandth man. 

As he gradually learned to take her stroke, 
feeling every failure with absurd chagrin, he 
forgot everything in the concentration of the 
physical effort. After they had made a mile or 
two, Anne now and then giving some direction 
or word of qualified approval, he was brought 
from water to earth by the narrowing of the 
stream as it flowed between perpendicular walls 
of rock. From the sides of the dripping stone 
hung feather plumes of maiden-hair fern, as 
ethereal as its hot-house descendant that mists 
with green the white of a bride’s roses, and yet 
with something of wild hardihood and joy of 
life, exquisitely frail and exquisitely healthy, 
from the perfect environment of cool and sunless 
dampness. Each tiny leaf balanced lightly upon 
its slender stem of burnished black, and all 
together they formed themselves on tiptoe about 
the black horseshoe of the main stem as the 
figures in a joyous ephemeral ballet that another 
rush of music will melt into yet another shape. 
As Scott reached out his hand, the very touch 
was a soft pleasure as his fingers trailed through 
the fern. While still in this narrow channel, a 
rushing sound reached them, a sound more crisp 
and vehement than that of the river; a length 
or two of the poles brought them tothe very foot 
of a water fall that sprayed them with its icy 
mist and beat the river into a cold lather by the 
force of its impact. It came rushing in a white 
course down the steep mountain side, springing 
from rock to rock to meet the river, and then 
when near its goal making one last glad leap of 
forty straight feet. 

Anne and Scott smiled into each others eyes, 
as people do out of doors where adjectives are so 
much too tedious. 

“T will never forget when I saw that first,” 
Anne said, as they poled out of the spray. ‘“‘It 
was nearly six months ago, my father and I were 
being brought up to ‘our claim in acanoe. We 
had just come from California to take up our 
timber claim and we knew nothing about the 
woods. Father was ill and disheartened. He had 
lost everything in“the*town site boom at Los 
Angeles. We were there when everybody was 
crazy, people stood in"line all nightYat the real 
estate offices to buy lots. In the day-time the 
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hazy mind. He looked about him 
unevenly; above spread the black dome of the 
evergreens, under foot the tangle of the under 
brush. 


The land lay 


He lifted his empty hands and let them 
drop despairingly, and then tried to retrace his 
steps. 
there 


The way was marked faintly here and 
where he had fallen and crushed the 
As he walked, the old frightened 
panic seized him again, and he began to run and 
stumble 


smaller bushes. 


He went on and on. He was afraid to 
pause or stop. He felt that this 
strength, his last effort. As he went on, a dense 
blackness gathered about his eyes; 


was his last 


and still run- 
ning, he struck heavily against a tree and fell, 
the last ray of sense knocked out of him 

It was mid-July; but in these sunless forests it 


is never warm, and at night it is cold and 

penetratingly damp. Scott lay through the night 

with the moisture gathering upon his hair and 

beard; it 

mackinaw, but he was resting. 
I. 


Through the heavy stillness that enshrouded 


stood out in round drops upon his 


him a sound struggled, a voice singing broken 


by pauses. Scott turned his head and opened 
his eyes as one who wakes still clinging lov- 
ingly to sleep. A few feet from him the land 
dropped into a green canyon, 

at whose foot astream called 

outin noisy hiding; across the 
ferny chasm a fallen tree lent 
itself as a crossing to a blithe 
procession of moss-rooted ferns 
and baby trees. But as Scott 
opened his eyes, the bridge 
was sturdier 


senger. 


serving a pas- 
Across the log, pick- 
ing her way, a woman came 
toward him. She walked the 
log fearlessly, the spikes in 
her shoes giving her a firm 
footing. On her back rested 
a pack, and over her shoulder 
a light rifle. 
burden solcier-wise or 


She carried her 
rather 
settler-wise, a pair of logger’s 
overalls holding a flour bag of 
provisions securely in place. 
At the waist band the overalls 
were tied in tightly with a 
cord that also held together 
the mouth of the sack; the 
legs of the overalls were then 
brought over her shoulders to 
the front, then under the arm 
pits, and at the back the bottom of each leg was 
firmly tied to a corner of the flour bag. The 
flannel blouse parted a little at the throat, and 
her short skirt touched the 
weather-stained,tancolored leggings that reached 
to the knee; they were buttoned closely to the 
leg and followed the lines of her fine, sturdy 
figure with graceful exactitude. 
ward singing, her shoulders braced well back, 
her steps taken gaily in the abandon of her short 
skirt, looking like a fresh-faced Amazon on a 
morning’s walk through the wilderness. 

Scott dragged himself forward across her path, 
then closed his eyes dizzily. The Amazcn started 
and shied back from him. Then, standing her 
rifle against a tree, she leaned down and looked 
closely into his face. 

*“You want something to eat,” she said. 


barely tops of 


She came for- 


He opened his eyes then and gazed at her 
eagerly; 
shrug, which threw the pack upward and re- 
lieved the strain upon the legs of the overalls, 
and then contrived to slip her arm out of the 
sling of her pack and let it drop to the ground. 
Unloosing the mouth of the bag she drew outa 
piece of *‘jerked’”’ elk meat, and kneeling down 
beside him, she gave him the meat with one 


She gave adexterous hitch, like a vast 





hand while with the other she slipped her pack 


under his head. She watched him eat with a 
motherly sort of compassion, and then, after he 
had taken a few mouthfuls, reaching out her 
hand, she quietly took it from him. 

‘““You have had enough, now,” 








she said with 
an intonation that recalled his babyhood. ‘Are 
you strong enough to walk,” she asked next. 

He lifted himself on his elbow, turned whiter 
and fell back. She got up, and automatically 
reaching out her hand for her rifle, stood leaning 
on it, looking down at him with lip and fore- 
head tightened in a concentration of common 
sense. 

‘**T don’t want to carry you,” she said thought- 
‘“Ttis half a 
mile over the elk trail to where my canoe lies, 


fully, measuring him with her eye. 


and after you have rested, you will have to try 
and walk.” 

Scott did not reply, but lay languidly watching 
Laying aside her rifle she went once more 
to her pack and took from it a ball of heather 
mixture yarn pierced through with a bunch of 
steel 
white toe tapering trimly down. 


her. 


knitting needles, and a new sock with a 
Sitting near 
him with her back to the tree, she drew out the 
needles and began some mysterious functions, 
over which her lips moved in whispered incanta- 





‘THROUGH THE WHITE HAZE ANNE CAME TOWARDS HIM.” 


tions. From time to time she looked him over, 
and once drew the pack into better shape under 
his head. When she looked at him, it was with 
eyes so quiet and unenthusiastic that they, in 
his weakness, stilled him. After a very long 
silence, by which one was too weak and the other 
too strong to be troubled, she rolled up her work, 
thrust her needles into the ball, and said: 

‘““We ought to start now when you have some 
more meat. We have only a few more hours of 
daylight, and I will need it all to get you to our 
cabin before night.” Helping him to raise his 
head, she took the pack, and throwing it upon 
her shoulder, thrust her arms into harness once 
As Scott sat up, the old bewildered look 
returned to his face. 

**You will have to get up and come with me. I 
will help you,” she said soothingly, as she passed 
her arm under his, and, bracing herself against 
the tree, helped him to his feet. She took his 
arm and passed it over her shoulder, and hold- 
ing firmly to the wrist, drew it down against her 
breast, so as to support most of his weight. As 
they walked, some of Scott’s strength came back 
to him; but the journey was terribly difficult on 
the narrow elk trail, crossed by fallen trees, and 
everywhere too narrow for two to walk abreast. 


more, 


feet became entangled in the undergrowth. 
Leaning cruelly upon his support, they crept for- 
ward laboriously. The woods were growing a 
little less dense, glimpses of sky showed here 
and there, and the trees did not reach so un- 
earthly a height before throwing out a limb. 
The dim monotone was shot by an occasional 
much filtered ray of sunshine, bringing out the 
bright greens of the small-leaved undergrowth. 
For a long while Scott had been turning some- 
thing over in his mind. He stopped suddenly, 
and drawing his arm away, said hesitatingly: 
‘Tam too heavy. Youare only a woman.” And 
then, the bewilderment growing, ‘‘What woman 
are you? I thought you were my mother.” 

‘IT am Anne Carter, an Englishwoman,” she 
said slowly and distinctly. ‘I am going to take 
you to my cabin up the river. You are not too 
heavy. Iam strong.’’ Replacing his arm, she 
drew himon. His weight settled heavily upon 
her again. As they advanced, the sound of the 
river came to them, growing more distinct with 
every step. The trees were still darkly solemn 
around them, when a slight turn in the trail 
brought them to the river itself. It grew light, 
as when the cars come out from a half lit tunnel 








Whenever Scott lost the track, his weak, inert 


into the sunshine. The river lay beneath them 
a few feet away, a broad, rush- 
ing mountain torrent fed by 
the ice and snow of the Olym- 
pic Range, and racing down- 
ward with the impetus of high 
origin. Far across the river 
lay the unknown, unexplored 
mountains, their feet dark in 
evergreens, their snow heads 
melting into the early sunset 
brightness. 

They had come out upon 
the river just above the ‘Big 
Jam.” This had grown from 
a single fallow tree, by slow 
accretion, into an impassible 
barrier against which the de- 
bris of the river was swept and 
detained. The river threw it- 
self against the dam, and then 
crept, narrowed and humbled, 
through the breaches. 

As Scott came out from the 
forest he drew a deep breath 
and stood upright, feeling an 
intense relief in the lifting of 
the dense oppression of the 
woods. The silence and im- 
prisonment were at anend, and weakness and 
fear, born of his privation, seemed slipping away, 
becoming «= "nreal and remote as the far, far 
tops of the snowy Olympics, losing themselves in 
the pulsing sun, a3 a white-winged moth shivers, 
palpitates, anc aws with shuddering rapture 
into a wavering flame. For a moment the 
physical elation of coming out into the open, 
where the gaze could sweep onward, held Anne 
beside him; then with quick trouble in her face, 
she turned and said: 

**We are too late. 
of daylight. 
up the river. 

She left Scott and walked toward the jam 
thoughtfully. She had gone a few feet, when 
she looked back to find Scott following. She 
watched his first efforts to walk alone with alert 
anxiety; but seeing his strength was coming back 
to him, she led on around the jam. Below it in 
a sheltered cove, lay a small ‘‘shovel-nose” canoe, 
a slight narrow craft, shaped by a Chinook 
Indian from part of the trunk of a cedar, broad- 
ened and flattened at the ends so that its contour, 
when looked at from above, was that of a long 
handle with a shovel at each end. 

‘This is where we will have to camp,” said 
Anne, with a gesture toward a level spot under 


There is not an hour more 
My claim is more than five miles 
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a great hemlock. 
supper.” 

As Anne teek fem the canoe aniron pot, steel 
knife and fork and pewter spoon, Scott’s face lit 
with gentle enthnsiasm. 

‘Can I help,” he asked. 

“Yes;” she said indulgently, “you can make 
the fire while I hang the pot.” 

With a hatchet she hacked two forked limbs 
from a fallen sprtice, and as she trimmed them 
into shape, she showed Scott where to build his 
fire. Taking a cube of Washington matches, 
which in squares of one hundred eling together 
for mtitual protection, she carefully tote 4 few 
from their mates and handed them to him, say- 
ing gravely, as she met his eyes: ‘Be careful of 
them. Dry matches are scarce in the woods.” 

She drove the stakes into the ground firmly, 
ahd hung the pot on a horizontal pole resting in 
the forks of the upright stakes. Asshe worked, 
the sun slid behind the iiotintaitis; and. once 
more their hard, white outlines reasserted them- 
selves against the fading glow. As Anne steeped 
the tea and broiled some elk meat in front of the 
fire, Scott leaned against the hemlock and be- 
came absorbed in watching her. In his half 
dazed condition she seemed as impersonal a 
creature as the ravens who fed Elijah in the 
wilderness. 

With the twilight a chill crept into the air, 
and Scott knelt close to the fire with out- 
stretched hands to catch some of the glow from 
the pitchy Wood that was bringing a deeper 
color to Anne's face, as she turned away from the 
heat and held the broiling meat on a fork, at 
arm’s length from her, toward the red coals. By 
the firelight the two ate their meal, sharing the 
same cup. Scott realized dimly that no country 
woman of his own could accept the situation with 
the grave literalness of this young English 
woman, for no sense of adventure or romance 
stirred her quiet pulses. The thought was very 
shadowy to him, for the physical comfort of be- 
being taken care of lulled and soothed him into or- 
pidsatisfaction. He was half drowsing by the fire 
when he noticed that Anne was gone. She came 
toward him soon carrying a great armful of soft, 
springy moss. The thick moss that lies under 
the trees in sheets, of such exquisite, vivid green 
through all the wet season of winter dies down 
in summer to a brown, rusty mass, and Anne was 
heeping this under the tree, in an irregular pile. 
It was quite dark when this mess of brown moss 
was smoothed into some shape, and the tired man 
lay down with Anne’s pack under his head and 
her single covering, a heavy settler’s blanket, 

over him. He yielded himself passively to her, 
and she covered him and tucked him in as if he 
had been a tired child. When she had made him 
comfortable she broke up some more sticks for 
the fire and sitting on the end of the pallet 
leaned against the rough tree and took out her 
knitting. Scott lay watching the fire, against 
which his head was projected darkly, and her 
lifted hands moved over her knitting with an 
automatic swiftness infinitely removed from 
haste. The fire-light caught the steel points of 
the needles from time to time, and as he watched 
for that recurrent flash a drowsy confusion 
passed through him, a delicious feeling of being 
touched with impalpably delicate hands, and 
bathed in softest caressing billows of rest, then 
sinking down, down, down through them, he 
reached oblivion. 

Long after, Scott waked, shivering. The fire 
had died out entirely; the intense, breathless 
stillness of the woods in the black night pressed 
upon him. Far above, the pointed shafts of the 
fir and spruce towered upward, only leaving tiny 
patches of blue black sky visible, the blackness 
of this sky detached from the dark foliage by a 
few bright pin pricks of stars. The stillness that 
in the daylight was solemn became awful in the 


‘“‘And now I am going to get 





soundless blackness of night, the damp chill of 
earliest morning was in the air, clinging like the 
death cloth over a rigid face. Scott shuddered. 
Beside him there was a faint, drowsy stir, and a 
hand drew the loosened blankets firmly over him 
and tucked it in at the back. Scott put his own 
hand out from the nest his weight had hollowed 
in the moss, and softly touched the sleeve of 
Anne’s blouse. Then, drawing it back again, he 
turned and slept. 

When Scott waked again and sat up it was 
quite light; a fire crackled under the hemlock 
with fresh zest, and the nést near him in the 
moss was like a wren’s in October, but the 
crushed atid matted moss retained a vague out- 
line. Clouds of silvery vapor were steaming up 
from the river and formed above it ifia luminous 
vell. Through the white haze, dimmed intoa 
shadowy unreality, Anne came toward him. 
Over her shoulder she carried a fishing rod and 
from a string swung several of the beautiful 
salmon-trout of the Humptulips, the silver of 
their backs shimmering into the rosy bands on 
their sides. Her blue flannel blouse, spangled 
like a morning mullen leaf with water drops, 
parted from her strong round throat, while the 
clear rose red of her cheeks was brightened by 
the cold water that still dampened the even line 
of her smooth hair. 

‘*Are you better?” she called. 

‘“Yes;” said Scott, looking at her, ‘‘much 
better.”” She was a woman this morning. 

When Scott came back to the fire, wetter for a 
trip to the river, he said with conviction: 

‘*My clalm is above this jam.” 

“In what section and township?” she asked 
with professional gravity, as she poured out a 
little tea on the ground to test its strength. 

‘Section 32, Township 21.” 

“T thought when I first found you that you 
were the man that Cruiser Jackson told us about 
last week. He located you on the claim just 
above ours on the river.’’ Anne spoke witha 
faint reminiscent smile and Scott knew that 
Jackson had ornamented the rehearsal with 
details that he would never know. 

An hour later Anne was steadying herself in 
the canoe, asshe gave a last keen survey of their 
camping ground tosee that nothing was forgotten. 

“Trim the boat,” she said as she pushed off, 
and Scott gathered himself together in the stern. 
She stood in the bow, one foot advanced, and 
braced against the upturned shovel end, and 
balanced a long pole, tipped with an iron spike. 
She planted the pole in the brown bed of the 
stream, that seemed so near through the clear 
water, and throwing her weight against it 
allowed the boat to run up almost the length of 
the pole before she recovered and planted the 
pole again. The stream was running against 
her, and the boat with its double load made 
heavy poling. Scott watched the action keenly 
as she rythmically pushed and recovered, her 
shoulders bending with pliant strength and her 
short, swaying skirt sweeping the tops of her 
leggings. The knack of the action lay in pro- 
pelling the boat along a straight course while 
applying the force continually from one side of 
the bow. Anne’s face was turned half toward 
him, her lips drawn to a fine bright line and her 
nostrils tense with the effort. 

‘For Heaven’s sake! Let me do that,’ Scott 
said sharply, jumping up. 

‘**T don’t think you can,” she said. 

“T am not altogether tenderfoot,” he replied 
hotly. ‘There is a small admixture of man.” 

Anne looked at her charge in his new char- 
acter, and under her relaxed attention the canoe’s 
head swung about. 

‘*You—see” she said with two strong strokes, 
‘‘when one person poles it takes constant atten- 
tion. You can’t afford to make one false stroke 
or you will bring up on asnag.” 





The river ran narrow and strong, the land 
lying on one side in a fine meadowy bottom with 
bronzing grasses undulating softly to the water’s 
edge, while on the other the bank dropped 
sharply down, the evergreens climbing lustily 
up the sheer incline and throwing back their 
green black reflection into the river. Here and 
there a dainty, fine-leaved, fair-skinned alder 
stood shivering on the water’s edge, like one of 
Henner’s undecided nymphs, ready for the bath 
but afraid to make the first plunge. The swift- 
ness of the current cleared a narrow path for 
navigation, but on both sides villainous snags, 
torn roots and jagged timber threatened the 
canoe. 

‘Ts that the only pole?” 

Anne did not take her eyes from her work in 
saying that it was. 

‘*Then we must stop and make another.”’ 

The canoe was brought in to shore and secured, 
while they shaped asecond pole, burning one end 
to harden the point as the Indians do, instead of 
the iron spike of the white man. 

‘You would better give me the new one,” 
Anne said as they took their places in the boat. 
“You will trouble enough getting the 
motion.” 

Scott took the spiked pole from her, feeling 
blackly ungrateful. She placed him in the stern 
and returned to the bow. 

It is very pleasant to a woman to learn a 
physical accomplishment from a man, but there 
is only one man in a thousand magnanimous 
enough to enjoy being instructed by a woman, 
and Scott was not that thousandth man. 

As he gradually learned to take her stroke, 
feeling every failure with absurd chagrin, he 
forgot everything in the concentration of the 
physical effort. After they had made a mile or 
two, Anne now and then giving some direction 
or word of qualified approval, he was brought 
from water to earth by the narrowing of the 
stream as it flowed between perpendicular walls 
of rock. From the sides of the dripping stone 
hung feather plumes of maiden-hair fern, as 
ethereal as its hot-house descendant that mists 
with green the white of a bride’s roses, and yet 
with something of wild hardihood and joy of 
life, exquisitely frail and exquisitely healthy, 
from the perfect environment of cool and sunless 
dampness. Each tiny leaf balanced lightly upon 
its slender stem of burnished black, and all 
together they formed themselves on tiptoe about 
the black horseshoe of the main stem as the 
figures ina joyous ephemeral ballet that another 
rush of music will melt into yet another shape. 
As Scott reached out his hand, the very touch 
was a soft pleasure as his fingers trailed through 
the fern. While still in this narrow channel, a 
rushing sound reached them, a sound more crisp 
and vehement than that of the river; a length 
or two of the poles brought them tothe very foot 
of a water fall that sprayed them with its icy 
mist and beat the river into a cold lather by the 
force of its impact. It came rushing in a white 
course down the steep mountain side, springing 
from rock to rock to meet the river, and then 
when near its goal making one last glad leap of 
forty straight feet. 

Anne and Scott smiled into each others eyes, 
as people do out of doors where adjectives are so 
much too tedious. 

“‘T will never forget when I saw that first,” 
Anne said, as they poled out of the spray. ‘“‘It 
was nearly six months ago, my father and I were 
being brought up to ‘our claim in acanoe. We 
had just come from California to take up our 
timber claim and we knew nothing about the 
woods. Father was ill and disheartened. He had 
lost everything in“the’town site boom at Los 
Angeles. We were there when everybody was 
crazy, people stood in*line all nighttat the real 
estate offices to buy lots. In the day-time the 
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real estate agents drove large parties of people 
out miles and miles from town, with a brass band 


playing, and to the sound of music sold city 


property in the desert Father was very 
after the collapse, I persuaded him to come up 
here and take up a timber claim from the govern- 
ment. Do you know California?” 

Scott shook his head 

“California is very different from this. It is 
ery gay nd beautifu \nne paused, then 
added, ‘‘When we came that day to this little 
waterfall it seemed merry. Everything else was 
sombre Since then I have passed it every week 


going for provisions. Father has never gotten 
strong 

She spoke of his sickness in that tone of hum- 
drum quiet that jars American ears almost as 
much as our sentimental manner, in like case, 


jars English taste 
‘*Won't your father be anxious about you now?” 


Seott asked. ‘tHe will know that I had some- 
thing important to do, and he will be satisfied.” 
As she spoke in her quiet assurance, an intense 
irritation against her and her independence 
awakened in Scott. In all their intercourse she 


f 


had reversed every natural relation of man and 


woman 


‘*‘Most women would be afraid to travel alone 
n such a country,” he said with disagreeable 
animus 

“Yes, many women are timid.” 


The trees flashed by quickly for a few minutes, 
and then Scott 
‘**T suppose I ought to feel very grateful to you 
for picking me up and bringing me along as you 


s irritation spoke again. 


have done; but it seems to give you such an ad- 
vantage over me that I do not feel especially 
gratefu 

Anne did not follow the drift at all, and replied 
+i ft 
stiffly 

‘There is no occasion for gratitude. I knew 
you were a neighbor, and besides, I would have 


done it for any one.’ 


‘Yes,” he replied, hotly. ‘‘You make me 


understand that perfectly 


Neither of them broke the silence that again 


fell. measured off into pe riods by the regular 
sw of the water against the poles, until Anne 
quickened her stroke and said: 


“My landing is around the next bend. Will 
you be able to take the canoe above and get to 
your claim from the river?” 

\s she spoke they came to a rough little float 
of logs lashed together, from which a trail led up 
the bank. 

‘“T am going with you to your cabin first,” he 
said, gathering up her pack fromthe boat. Anne 
hesitated but did not repiy, and together they 
ran the canoe’s head high up onthe bank. A few 
steps brought them to the cabin standing ina 
small piece of cleared ground. Beyond the 
house the brown terraces of new earth, support- 
ing a feeble garden, climbed the hill, and then, 
as if despairing, stopped short, confronted by a 
solid phalanx of forest trees. The cabin itself 
was built of slabs of cedar split roughly from a 
section of a log, their unplaned faces curving 
with the lines of easiest changes. On all sides, 
except where the garden perished, lay felled 
trees, cut down to prevent their falling on the 
cabin. The tangle of evergreen under foot bleed- 
ing its resinous sap into the earth, and above 
the overarching trees took Scott back to an 
evening when he had stood, knee deep in 
Christmas greens, with the silent arches of the 
village church above him, and he was pierced 
with a pang of sudden home sickness, 

\nne hurried on ahead and as her feet sounded 
on the wabbly walk of shakes, laid down to form 
a path from the cabin, the door opened wide, and 
a handsome, middle-aged man came toward her. 
They greeted each other perfectly quietly. Scott 
came forward and explained hurriedly that he 








had been to blame for Anne’s delay, and laying 
her pack within the cabin door stood for a 
moment’s awkward space trying to think of some 
way of thanking Anne. 

‘*Your daughter has been of great service to 
me, and I hope that both you and she will feel 
free to call upon me to any extent.” 

It sounded ridiculous after the night and day 
that had passed, and he turned without waiting 
for an answer and followed the trail to the river. 

A few nights later Scott was sitting in his one- 
roomed cabin. The fire sulked in his little rusty 
stove and the air was full of a curious smell like 
baked custard that proceeded from the oven in 
which an armful of wood was slowly simmering 
itself dry. On one side of the room was a bed- 
stead made of boards nailed to the wall at the 
back and supported by log uprights in front, on 
it a mass of blankets lay in tumbled confusion. 
Back of the stove the wall was decorated with a 
few hanging utensils of tin and agate ironware. 
Below the frying pan a long stream of grease 
ran down to the floor and congealed there into a 
small white lake. 

Scott sat at the table and by the light of a dim 
lamp pored over a paper covered receipt book. 
He was trying to find out why the batter cakes 
he had made for supper had wrinkled themselves 
intoa raw, shapeless mass, instead of turning over 
flat and baking on both sides. 

“The batter should be about as thick as pound 
cake batter,” he read aloud with impatient 
emphasis. ‘And what in the Lord’s name do 
I know about pound cake batter? Pound cake 
batter,” he added meditatively. ‘‘Why its about 
two and a half inches thick.” 

A sharp knock that brought Scott to his feet 
and the book to the floor interrupted him. 

In the woods the sense of hearing becomes so 
acute from the dense quiet that the steadiest 
nerves wince beneath such a sound at night fall. 
With the quick opening of the door the lamp 
flared and went out, but Scott had no difficulty 
recognizing Anne’s voice as she said in quick, 
breathless sentences: 

‘*T have come to fetch you. My father is ill. 
He has fallen on the floor and I cannot lift him.” 

The girl had lost her self control and stood 
leaning against the door frame shaking pitiably. 
Scott plunged into his boots and coat and was 
ready to go before Anne had gained her breath. 

The night was very hazy, the light from a 
young moon became untangled in the sheets of 
white mist that hugged the earth, and in torn 
locks clung to the trees, like gigantic wisps of 
fleece. Scott led the way along the trail from 
his cabin to the river and Anne followed close 
behind. 

‘*For the last day or two he has been worse,”’ 
she said. ‘tHe could scarcely hold his fork at 
breakfast, and I have noticed that one foot 
dragged when he walked lately. To-day he has 
hardly been able to control his movements at 
all on his left side. But I had no idea of this,” 
she ended with a wailing break in her voice. 

Scott felt himself moved by her grief as if it 
were his own. His strength and courage when 
he had been so weak had given him an ex- 
aggerated conception of her endurance, and to 
see her so shaken stirred him painfully. 

When they reached the river the mist lay in 
a level lake across the water and filled in the 
canyon between the banks. In this luminous 
blind-fold they were delayed in finding the boat, 
and again in making the opposite landing. Anne 

vas in an agony of impatience. At last the 
orange light of the cabin shone upon them, and 
running ahead Anne opened the door and Scott 
followed through the kitchen into the cabin’s 
inner room. On the floor near the bed, her 
father lay, with wide, senseless eyes, breathing 
with terrible difficulty. Together they lifted 
him and made him more comfortable. Anne 








brought a low chair and sat near the bed hold- 
ing his hand and watching the terrible fixity of 
his face. 

‘Shall I go for the doctor?’ 
but she had shaken her head. 

**T will go as soon as it is light,” he added. 

It was a long,solemn night. Like the inex- 
perienced nurses they were they both sat up all 
night, gazing at the figure that only moved with 
each laboriously taken breath, the great chest 
lifting and falling with such effort that breath 
at last came to the watchers with a sort of 
sympathetic agony, and they both seemed to 
quit their own lives to have their only con- 
sciousness in the struggle of the paralyzed man. 

As the dawn began to yellow the lamp-light 
Scott tiptoed to the door with a man’s heavy effort 
at quietness, Anne followed him into the kitchen 
and closed the door as if afraid to disturb the 
sleeper. Her face had lost its color and she 
looked at Scott with entreaty. 

‘*You will come back soon,” she said ‘‘Oh! and 
do bring the doctor.” 

“That is all?’ he asked, and afraid to trust 
her voice again Anne nodded and turned back to 
her father’s room. 

There was no change all day. Once or twice 
Anne tried to arouse him but the sound of her 
own voice in the empty house coming back to 
her ears was too heart sickening, aud she had 
been sitting silently watching him for several 
hours when she started up at the sound of feet 
upon the shakes outside the door. Her heart 
beat frantically but when she opened the door 
Scott stood alone outside. 

“*T have failed,” he said, ‘‘The doctor would 
not come with me. It is too far into the woods 
for him to come away from his other patients, 
hesays. He has given me medicine and told me 
all that can be done. He says this is probably 
partial paralysis and if this is the first stroke 
there is no need for you to be much frightened. 
[ will go again if there is any change.” 

Together the two returned to Carter’s bed 
and Scott told Anne all that the doctor had said. 

A strange life followed for this man and 
woman thrown suddenly into the intense intimacy 
of the sick room. From the first they assumed 
the burden together, but in the absorption of 
endless detail neither remembered that the life 

vas strange. The danger was much less than 
they imagined, and as Carter gradually regained 
consciousness and showed improvement, they 
shared the rebound of relief in an unspoken 
sympathy that flashed from eye and smile, and 
on this common ground met in perfect harmony. 

One morning, as Scott was swinging a brisk 
axe splitting wood for the fire, Anne came to 
kitchen door with a platter on which was heaped 
up a fluffy pile of the whites of whipped eggs, 
which she was lashing into yet firmer lightness. 

‘‘T came to tell you that the wood box is empty,” 
she called. 

“Tt won’t be so long,’ replied the wood chop- 
per, shivering off a fresh chunk of wood. 

The light hollow sound of the egg whip against 
the china dish died away and the kitchen door 
closed again. Presently Scott pushed it open 
with his knee and came in, his arm loaded up 
with wood to his chin. 

“Drop it gently,” Anne said, looking up from 
stirring the whites into a bowl of yellow batter. 
‘*He’s sound asleep.” 

Scott dropped the wood and came and stood 
behind Anne as she was holding up a lifted 
sieve, like the appealing Vestal Virgin. 

‘*Anne” he said suddenly, “I wish you would 
marry me.” 

She started so violently that a shower of flour 
sifted to the floor. “I love dearly, Anne; I want 
you for my wife.” Scott drew closer and tried to 
see her face but holding firmly to the sieve, Anne 
moved away. 


Scott had asked, 
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‘‘Anne, sweetheart, you know how I love you. 
fell me that you do care for me.” 

“T don’t know,” she said. 

‘Don’t know! How can you help knowing when 
| know so well. Oh! Anne how canI make you 
see?” and with sudden desperation he reached 

wrward and took the sieve from her relaxed 
grasp and putting iton the table, with a sense of 
victory took her hands in his and said: 

‘*You do love me, Anne, but I want to hear you 
say it.” 

‘*No, No!” she cried, snatching her hands from 
his “I can’t say it. I—I’m making muffins.” 
\nd she reached out mechanically for the bowl, 
ut her hand met Scott’s instead. 

‘*You shall never finish them until you say just 
what I tell you.” 

And it ended that way. 


° 


A BIG MONTANA ENTERPRISE. 





A change in tariff laws often produces un- 
expected results. No one in Montana could well 
have foreseen last winter that the passage of the 
McKinley bill would lead to the immediate in- 
vestment of half a million dollars of New York 
capital in the Gallatin Valley, in that State, but 
this was precisely what followed. The new 
tariff imposed a very heavy duty on barley. 
Eastern brewers had obtained most of their 
barley from the Dominion under the low duty 
rate of the old law. <A few sagacious New York 
men, believing last winter that the bill would 
pass, went out to Montana and satisfied them- 
selves that the soil, climate and facilities for 
irrigation in the Gallatin Valley made that 
region a peculiarly favorable one for raising 
barley. Within a few weeks after the bill 
became alaw they had bought several thousand 
acres of land from the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, and besides a number of old farms; all 
this land being so situated that it could be irri- 
gated from a canal to be taken out of the West 
Gallatin River. Twenty miles of the canal are 
already completed and the water carried in it 
has done its work in maturing a magnificent crop 
of barley on the lands of the new company. 
Elevators have been built to store the crop, farm 
machinery, including a steam plow purchased 
and the old village of Moreland given fresh life 
under the new name of Manhattan. The Man- 
hattan Company has expended already about 
$500,000 and is going to build ten miles more of 
main canal before its irrigation system is per- 
fected. Itiscomposed of shrewd business men 
with large capital, who know what they are about 
and where the profit is coming from for their 
liberal investment. 


a 
* 


The Northern Pacific in the construction of its 
sleeping cars for transcontinental service put a 
check upon the deliberate selfishness with which 
many a woman will take possession of the dress- 
ing room in the morning and hold it against all 
comers while she goes through an elaborate 
toilet. There are no locks to the dressing room 
doors in these cars, but in order to afford com- 
plete security from public gaze a heavy curtain 
is hung inside the door and though the latter 
may be opened the interior of the room or its oc- 
cupants cannot be seen by any one outside. This 
feature will be heartily appreciated by the hun- 
dreds of women travelers who have occasion to 
cry out against the dressing room monopolist.— 
St. Paul Dispatch. 








> 

How many of our Southern Minnesota readers 
know the origin of the name of the pretty river 
Zumbro? The early French traders called it 
La Riviere des Embarras, on account of the 
difficulties they encountered in poling their boats 
up its current and this in time became corrupted 
by the American settlers into Zumbro. 








Fourth 


The farm epoch of my life closed when I was 


Article. 


eleven years old. My father sold his ninety 
acres for thirty dollars an acre—a good price in 
those days, although it did not represent a dol- 
lar a day for the labor actually put upon the land 
in clearing and fencing it, and in the erection of 
house and barns. The family removed to the 
Center of Randolph, where my father worked for 
a few months in the store of a friend. Every 
township on the Western Reserve of Ohio has a 
small village located as near its geographical 
center as is practicable and known throughout 
the township simply as the Center. Here are 
to be found one or two stores, two or three 
churches, a school-house of somewhat larger 
size than those in the rural districts, a shoe- 
maker’s shop, and a blacksmith shop. In the 
time of my boyhood there was usually a local 
tannery, a wheelwright capable of renewing any 
part of a wagon, and perhaps a small factory for 
making furniture out of hard maple wood, but 
those industries were long ago killed off by the 
large establishments in the towns. The Center, 
forty years ago, was the intellectual focus of the 
little community. A debating society met once 
a week during the winter; there was a Good 
Templars’ lodge, and the women had a sewing 
circle which worked for some charitable object 
and circulated the gossip of the entire township. 
At the stores the men gathered to talk politics, 
religion and the crops. Very good talk, there 
was, too, around the big stove, in a group of 
farmers seated on the counters or on boxes and 
barrels. I have heard in later life, and in many 
parts of the country, East, West, North and 
South, more really good conversation from farm- 
ers than from city people. The reason is that 
in the country men have time to think for them- 
selves and do not get their ideas from the news- 
papers as much as do the busier folks of the 
cities. In the city people are very much alike 
in their intellectual make-up and their talk for 
the most part runs on two or three recent events. 
In the country there are many cranks and oddi- 
ties, but most geniuses and men of mark origi- 
nate there. Men have a chance to develop their 
own characters and are not worn into smooth 
conformity to general standards by friction with 
others. The intelligent American farmer thinks 
out his politics and religion for himself, under- 
stands and appreciates our republican system of 
government, keeps carefully the run of all im- 
portant public affairs, and is a reservoir of pithy 
anecdotes and quaint proverbs and sayings that 
give zest to his conversation. He studies men 
individually and not in a mass, and rarely makes 
a mistake in his judgment of character. His 
horizon may be narrow but he knows thoroughly 
all that lies within his range of keen observation. 
I think that the best part of my early education 
was derived from the talks of the neighboring 
farmers who came on Sundays to my father’s 
house, or when I listened at the store while wait- 
ing for an order for tea or sugar to be weighed 
and wrapped up. 

My life at the Center enlarged the horizon of 
my boyish mind. It was something to pass the 
two stores on my way to school and to hear the 
ring of the blacksmith’s anvil; something, too, to 
watch the working of the saw mill on the creek 
and to see for the first time a steam engine, that 
ran the machinery of a little turning mill, where 
rude furniture was made. The little Congrega- 





tional ‘‘meeting-house,” with its glittering, tin- 
topped steeple, seemed a noble cathedral to my 
childish mind. The merchant, who benevolently 
gave me a stick of peppermint candy, now and 
then, appeared to me a famous traveler, be- 
cause he had actually ridden on a railroad and 
seen New York City. My world was larger than 
it had been on the farm. Here, too, I had my 
first experience of ‘“‘going home with a girl.” It 
was the custom of the older children to pair off 
after spelling-school was over, the lads escorting 
the girls home, and one memorable night | 
plucked up courage to offer my company to the 
girl I liked best, a black-eyed maid of ten years. 
It was accepted and I was rewarded with a kiss 
at parting on her doorstep. The adventure so ex- 
cited my poor little brain that I could not get to 
sleep till after midnight, and for a long time 
afterwards used to build day dreams of the time 
when we would be grown people and would marry 
and have a farm of our own. A boy’s romance is 
just as real to him as a man’s and it is much 
more loyal and unselfish, but most of us forget 
this when we are older and jest rather cruelly at 
times at the little loves of the little folks. 

Before taking leave of the boy period of my life 
let me recall a few matters connected with farm 
life in Northern Ohio forty years ago that I have 
not already touched upon. Certain traditional 
notions concerning the influence of the moon 
were commonly held by farmers. A general rule 
was that all crops which mature in the ground 
must be planted in the dark of the moon and all 
that bear their fruit above the ground must be 
planted when the moon is growing. Shingles 
must be laid when the moon is on the wane, 
otherwise they would curl up and make a ragged- 
looking roof. For the same reason a rail fence 
was built in the wane of the moon to ensure its 
standing firmly on the ground. These ideas are 
not yet wholly out of date. Speaking lately toa 
friend from Jamestown, North Dakota, whose 
boyhood was spent in Pennsylvania, I was sur- 
prised to hear that he still believes that there is 
something in them. ‘‘Take a board,” he said, 
‘‘and lay it on your lawn for two days when the 
moon is on the increase and mark the effect upon 
the grass; then place the same board on another 
spot when the moon is waning, and you will see 
that the mark it leaves is much deeper than the 
first one.”’ I have not yet tried the experiment 
but I intend to. Singular, is it not, that while 
the moon superstitions are still prevalent in 
rural communities, scientists are beginning to 
doubt the old, accepted theory that the moon 
causes the tides. Some now say that the tidal 
ebb and flow is the electric pulse beat of the 
planet and that the moon has nothing to do with 
this rythmic phenomenon. I have always been 
a half-way believer in the theory that our earth 
is a living organism, going through the various 
stages of life process from birth to death and 
that it has its planetary spirit. In studying the 
various forms and expressions of religious belief 
it seems to me that few devotees get beyond our 
own planet in their conception of deity. What 
they worship is at best only a God of this earth, 
not a God of the universe. In earlier stages of 
civilization men have a God for each tribe; later 
come the national gods, such as Osiris of the 
Egyptians, Jupiter of the Athenians and Jeho- 
vah of the Jews. Still later, in the progress of 
thought comes the conception of a God of this 
earth, having all races and nations of men in his 
absolute control and devising for their benefit 
certain schemes of salvation by which they can 
escape his wrath—a sort of enlarged Oriental 
despot placed up in the blue heavens, whom his 
subject must praise without ceasing and obey 
without question. 

Many minor superstitions were current in the 
time of my boyhood. Men hung herbs in the 
chimney to drive away the witches and to make 
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sure that their guns would shoot accurately. 
Hogs were killed at a certain stage of the moon, 
or the pork would shrink in the pot. If you cut 
off a chicken’s head and held the carcass in your 
hand while the blood was running, that hand 
t 


would forever after tremble with paralysis. It 


for a woman to drop a dish cloth. 


was unlucky 
If your right ear itched somebody was speaking 
well of you and if your left ear itched somebody 
was speaking ill of you. Your knife and fork 
must not be crossed on your plate after eating or 
your plans would be crossed by ill luck. There 
was a lingering, though faint, belief in witches, 
inherited from our Puritan ancestors, and any 
old woman who lived alone and was seen gather- 
ing herbs in the fields was pretty sure to be 
looked on with suspicion. 

The first railroad was built through our part of 
Ohio between 1849 and 1852, three years being 
consumed in the construction of about sixty 
miles of track. The farmers had little faith in 
the new form of transportation. They were sure 
it would never pay and they argued that a few 
teams would be sufficient to haul all the produce 
out of the country. Dreadful tales of railway ac- 
cidents were told and few were disposed to trust 
themselves to this perillous mode of travel. I re- 
member a popular song that was current at the 
time, the first verse of which ran as follows: 

If you want to take a railroad it will go pretty nice, 

If you want to take a railroad it will go pretty nice, 

If you want to take a railroad it will go pretty nice, 

But you'd better go afoot, for that’s half price. 

They go very fast, the truth I'll declare, 

They go very fast, the truth I'll declare, 

They go very fast, the truth I'll declare, 

It takes one man to hold on to another man’s hair. 

Farm wages in the fifties in Ohio were very 
low in comparison with those of the present day. 
Young men could get ten or twelve dollars a 
month during the summer, with board, but eight 
dollars was considered very fair wages the year 
through Girls worked at domestic service for 
seventy-five cents or a dollar a week and were 
expected to spin in the evening after the dishes 
were washed. Men received seventy-five cents a 
day for working in the hay field and one dollar 
for harvesting. Young men who taught school 
were paid from ten to fifteen dollars a month, but 
young women teachers were lucky if they re- 
ceived a dollar a week. Wheat, the staple crop 
of the region, brought from seventy-five cents to 
a dollar a bushel, and farmers had very little else 
to sell except young cattle, for corn and oats were 
too bulky to bear transportation to Eastern mar- 
kets at the rates then charged by the canal 
and lake. The money of the day consisted of 
bills of State banks, all subject to varying rates 
of discount, except those of New York banks and 
of the State Bank of Ohio. Every merchant re- 
ceived a weekly publication which gave the cur- 
rent discounts in New York on Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Kentucky and other Western bank notes— 
and they sometimes ran as high as twenty-five 
cents on the dollar—gave the names of numer- 
ous broken banks, whose notes were worth- 
less, and concluded with a formidable list of 
counterfeit bills in circulation. Some of the 
counterfeits were so good that the ‘‘Indicator” 
would say, after describing them: ‘Better re- 
fuse all notes of this bank.” The poor farmer, 
who had sold a steer or a load of wheat, would 
hasten to the store with his money and examine 
the “Indicator” with fear and trembling to see 
whether he had been defrauded with bad bills. 
All paper currency was looked on with suspicion, 
but there was very little specie in circulation. 
A gold coin was rare. A half dollar was the 
largest silver coin. So little silver was furnished 
by the government that Spanish pieces of a 
quarter of a dollar in value were more numerous 
than American coins of that denomination. I re- 
member, too, that there were many foreign coins 
which passed for twelve and a half cents, and 





were called shillings, and also sixpences, worth 
six and a quarter cents. Postage was five cents 
on letters traveling less than 250 miles, ten cents 
on those going more than 250 and less than 500 
miles, and increased in this ratio up to twenty- 
five cents. The receiver of the letter always had 
to pay the postage. If I remember right postage 
stamps came into use about 1850 and three cents 
was then established as a universal rate of pos- 
tage throughout the United States. Envelopes 
were introduced about the same time. Before 
this useful invention was made people wrote on 
large sheets of paper, leaving the last page blank 
for the address, folding the letter so as to con- 
ceal the writing and fastening it with a wafer. 
————-* @e 


A TOWN WITH A FUTURE. 


The town of Enumclaw, in King County, Wash- 
ington, is becoming quite widely known and its 
present prospects for future greatness are very 
bright. It is situated in the upper White River 
Valley on the main line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, thirty-two miles east of Tacoma and 
about the same distance from Seattle. Five miles 
from Enumclaw stands a very high, bluffy moun- 
tain, from which the town takes its name. The 
Indian tradition is that many moons ago, when 
the white man was unknown to the inhabitants, 
a band of Indians were encamped near its base, 
when one evening a great rattling, rolling sound 
was heard, which seemed to them to come from 
the interior of the mountain. Being very super- 
stitious, they imagined the noise to be the work 
of some evil spirit and hastened away. The 
mountain was then named by them ‘‘Enumclaw,” 
meaning ‘“‘evil spirit,’’ and to this day many 
tribes of Indians dare not venture near the sup- 
posed abode of the evil spirit. 

The land of the White River Valley is es- 
pecially adapted to the raising of hops, hay and 
fruit. The area of farming land tributary to 
Enumclaw is greater than that surrounding any 
other town in the State, and in quality the soil is 
said to be fully equal to that of the already 
famous Puyallup Valley in the same State. Hops 
average 2,000 pounds to the acre and are of the 
best quality. There are several hay farms in 
the locality that pay their owners handsome 
profits and it requires but little labor to care for 
the crop. 

Immense quantities of the best of fir, cedar 
and spruce timber are growing within a short 
distance of town and already negotiations are 
being made for the location of a large saw mill 
at Enumclaw. New buildings are being erected 
and newcomers arriving, and everything points 
toward an era of prosperity when the great hop 
crop is gathered in. 

There are at present two general merchandise 
stores, a blacksmith shop, millinery store, two 
hotels, meat market, livery stable, barber shop, 
general newspaper, etc., and a company have 
just purchased property upon which a two-story 
brick block will be erected at once. A bank has 
been organized and will occupy a portion of the 
new building. A. G. ROGERS. 





*@e 
A REMARKABLE ROUTE.—How long will it be 
before people can go to Europe easily and quickly 
by way of Alaska and Siberia? Railroad men 
say that it will not be long. American capital- 
ists have already fully made up their minds to 
connect Alaska with our own railroad systems 
by a trans-Canadian line—a precedent established 
by the American connections of the Grand Trunk 
line. The Bering strait is easily bridged, or is 
narrow enough to be but a slight ma'‘ter in any 
case. On the other side, the Russian govern- 
ment is pushing its trans-Siberian line with con- 
siderable energy, mainly, of course, for military 
purposes. So it should not be so very long be- 
fore traveled Yankees are enabled to get into 

Europe by the back door, 





DAKOTA’S SUBTERRANEAN WATERS. 


BY A. T. COLE. 

In the January number of this magazine there 
appeared an article from my pen, followed by 
another in the February number, both written 
from Ellendale, North Dakota. They contained 
in brief a few feeble hints at the geology of the 
Dakotas. In this paper I propose to goa little 
more into details in regard to some features, with 
a view of giving the reader, who has not visited 
that grand expanse of billowy prairie, some more 
definite ideas in regard to the manner in which 
the ‘‘far-reaching and misty plain” has been built 
up, and some of the advantages as well as dis- 
advantages to be met with by man, on what was 
at one time known as the “‘Great American 
Desert.”’ The first thing in order at this time, 
and the most opportune, is the matter of a water 
supply. As is well known, in many parts of the 
two Dakotas, well water is lacking in quantity 
and brackish, bitter, and even detrimental to the 
system, in quality. Besides this there are com- 
paratively few streams in those same regions, 
and Nature frequently refuses to precipitate 
enough moisture from the clouds to ensure the 
raising of crops and nurture in growth the rich 
and sweet grasses upon which the stock of the 
farmer live and thrive during mild winters, 
almost wholly by their own efforts. Besides 
this, at the present time irrigation is being 
urged as a means of supplying the deficiency of 
nature, and thus artificially providing for an 
assurance of a bountiful harvest to the husband- 
man, barring the accident of cyclone and hail. 

First in order then, we must consider what 
may be properly termed the “eccentricities” of 
Nature in depositing the soil. In digging wells, 
very frequently the seeming unaccountable ex- 
perience of sinking four or five wells within the 
radius of a few rods, to the depth often of more 
than a hundred feet, and getting no water, and 
then sinking another well next to or even in the 
midst of those others and getting an abundant 
supply at a depth of from twenty-five to forty 
feet is met with. In the attached rough sketches 
this eccentricity is explained. Sketch No. 1 ex- 
hibits in the rough the peculiar condition in 
which the different kinds of soil or earthy matter 
is most frequently found deposited in the region 
to which this article is devoted. The strata 
marked is the top soil or black loam varying in 
thickness from eight inches to two or three feet. 
No. 2 is the brown or red clay, being usually 
many feet in depth or thickness. No. 3 rep- 
resents the eccentric deposit of sand. No. 4 is 
the ever present deposit of blueclay. It will be 
seen by noticing the veins of sand that they are 
irregular, some being comparatively near the 
surface and obtaining their limited water supply 
from ‘‘surface soakings.” In some places this 
sand is found only in ‘“‘pockets,”’ no vein leading 
in or out,and consequently in striking one of 
these the well digger must continue on to obtain 
a permanent supply of water. To the left of 
Figure 1 is a vein of sand extending upward 
nearly to the top of the brown or red clay and 
terminating in a pocket in the blue clay. In 
striking one of these in digging into the earth, a 
supply of water is struck which may rise several 
feet in height in the well, but, being wholly de- 
pendent on what finds its way into this short and 
abruptly terminated thread of sand from the 
surrounding soil, it makes but a scanty and im- 
perfect supply of unwholesome water. Farther 
down in the blue clay (No. 4, representing blue 
clay,) is seen a strong vein of sand through which 
flows a permanent supply of water. When this 
is struck a greater or less never-failing supply of 
water is secured, although these wells may often 
be pumped temporarily dry. In Figure 2 is ex- 
plained the curious fact of a number of wells 
being sunk toa great depth within the space of 
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«a few rods without obtaining water, and then 
sinking another well within the same space and 
getting an abundant supply in a comparatively 
shallow depth. No. lis the black loam or top 
soil, 2 the red or brown clay, 3 blue clay, and 4 
a vein of water-bearing sand. If the figure here 
drawn be considered as but a few rods in extent 
it can readily be seen how a number of wells 
might be dug to a considerable depth without 
striking water, and another sunk and an abundant 
supply obtained at a much less depth. 

For the present this much by the 
planation of the supply of well water will suffice, 
although I intend to deal with it more fully ina 


vay of ex- 


Fig.2. 


subsequent article. We now pass on to briefly 
consider the deposits of sand as they are often 
found. In figure three we have the regular order 
of deposit. No. 1, top soil, 2 red clay, 3 gravel, 
and 4 sand. In figure four we have another of 
those eccentricities which so often characterize 
the work of nature in the Dakotas. No 1 is the 
top soil, No. 2 brown clay, and No. 3 sand. It 
will be noticed here that the sand appears ina 
‘“theap”’ the top of which is very near the top 
soil, and if dug for in the right place is easily 
gotten at. But, in digging if one should happen 
to avoid the right spot no sand would be gotten 
unless at a very great depth. The quality of 
sand, that is the fineness, varies much and as a 
whole is of rather a coarse variety. The color 


is the common dark brown and the particles are 
of a flinty character. The nice, white variety 
found in other sections are almost if not wholly 
unknown here. West of the Missouri, and ina 
few cases east of the same stream, great sand 
hills abound in certain localities. Of the nature 
and formation of these and the sands that com- 
pose them I shall have something to say ina 
future article. 

The reader who desires to follow these articles 
and become acquainted in a measure with the 
geology of the Dakotas should carefully keep in 
mind these preliminary observations. Besides 
noting the conditions under which water is ob- 
tained, and something of the deposits of sand, ete., 
it should be noted that the order observed in the 
accompanying sketches does not obtain through- 
out every particular locality. In some places 
may be found beds of volcanic ashes and in other 
places distinctly marked fields of lava, great 
heaps of cinders, stratified; thin deposits of clay, 
the remains of ancient lake beds, transported 
glaciated rock, etc., and throughout the entire 
section of country evidences of the gigantic work 
of Nature during the formative period of the 


Fig.3. 





earth’s history. Having said thus much by the 
way of introduction it is proper to proceed toa 
more minute consideration of matters of detail. 
The outline so far given inevitably leads to the 
conclusion that the former ‘‘great American 
desert” needs to be scientifically understood in 
order that man may “‘conquer it for his own” 
and likewise make it productive and profitable to 
his touch. One of the peculiarities of the soil 
needs especial mention. The top part or black 
loam, while being hard, (rather than tough,) 
until subdued, becomes loose and powdery when 
cultivated, while the clay subsoil is seemingly as 
hard and tough as leather. This fact has much 
to do with the effect of the drought or hot, dry 
winds on growing crops. The top soil having 
become loose by cultivation readily absorbs and 
as readily lets go of moisture, while the tough 
consistency only of the subsoil does not permit of 
its ready penetration by the falling rain or melt- 
ing snow and as a consequence the hot winds 
which blow over those ‘boundless prairies” 
literally lifts the moisture from the fields and 
floats it away, leaving the grain badly scorched 
and often almost entirely destroyed. 
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The overflow of population having moved into 
and occupied the ‘‘arid region,” as it iscommonly 
called, it has become a matter of prime im 
portance that that vast extent of country should 
be made secure if possible or aided as much as 
may be in protecting itself against what might 
be called the frowns of nature. In order to do 
this the geological history and character of the 
country should be carefully studied. It is in the 
hope of assisting in a measure towards accom 
plishing this end,and likewise interest, if possible, 
the general reader in this western country, that 
these articles are prepared. As the experienced 
miner tells by indications and outcroppings 
where mineral or metal may be found, so should 
the farmer and the business man by the study of 
the handiwork of nature learn to know how to 
coax Mother Marth to bear good fruit, even where 
they might be laboring against some natural dis- 
advantages. Asa matter of fact to start with let 
it be understood that the great plains were once 
a part of the great sea or ocean and subsequently 
became dry land, in turn to be submerged or in- 
undated and becoming a great inland seaor lake, 
gradually however, again becoming a part of the 
present dry land, although not until in the 
process of losing its water it broke into numerous 
lakes of various sizes, which have in turn nearly 
all dried by leaving nothing but the sometimes 
well defined, sometimes ill-defined outlines to 
mark the limit of their boundaries. Of these lake 
beds I shall have something of importance to say 
in the future. It may be well to note here that 
before closing this series articles, some reflections 
and theories regarding the great chain of lakes 
marking the boundary between Canada and this 
United States, will be advanced. 


Geology 


, 


together with the other branches of science, is 
Much that has been put forth as 


established fact, must of necessity undergo re 


in its infancy 


vision to conform to new light that is breaking 
forth. The laws of the Medes and Persians in 
Bible times were said not be subject to change, 
but science by reason of its evolutionary charac 
ter is continually building onward and upward. 
Much that has been heretofore regarded as 
settled fact is seen in the light of further investi- 
gation to be but a misconception or an improper 
deduction of matters in the realm of science. 
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MINERALS ON THE OKANOGAN, 


Hon. Hiram F. Smith, commonly known as 
Okanogan Smith, came in with Major I. T. 
Keene and Major Gwyder, the Indian enumera- 
tor. Mr. Smith built the first building in Ruby 
City, and was the founder of the great Okanogan 
Supply Company. When asked in what year he 
went to Okanogan, he replied truthfully, ‘*The 
year Methuselah was born.” He is very proud 
of his orchard of 8,000 peach trees and his three 
acres of grapes. He is the possessor of fourteen 
mineral claims, seven of which have just been 
surveyed, and he can fit a man out with any kind 
ofamine he wants—gold, silver, copper, lead, 
iron or nickel. Most of the claims are within a 
radius of two miles of his house. Among them 
are a big hematite iron mine, a nickel mine with 
a seven-foot vein of solid ore, and a copper mine 
with a vein of solid ore many feet thick. He re 
ports a wonderful strike of mica made by Theo- 
dore Cruger, across the line in British Columbia. 
Slabs of clear mica taken from the surface meas 
ure eight by ten inches, and no one knows how 
large they may be underneath.—Spokane Falls 


Chronicle. 
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A Wyoming man who has investigated says 
prairie dogs obtain water for drinking by dig- 
ging wells. Each village has one with a con- 
cealed opening. He says he knows of several of 
these wells from fifty to 200 feet deep, eact 
having a circular stairway leading down to the 
water. 
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Col. Visscher’s Dog. 


Among the notables who have been attracted 


here by the races during the present week is the 
Fairhaven humorist and poet, Col. Will -L. 
Visscher The colonel revels in the possession 
of a dog, a St. Bernard pup, about four months 
old, but nearly as large as ‘‘Jack,” the Tacoma 
hotel bear. To prevent the pup from being stolen 
the following, designating the brute’s ownership, 
appears on its collar: 
I belong to Will L. Visscher, 
A plain newspaper man, 
Who named me for a friend of his 
Don C:vsar de Bazan. 
The engraver has been made to put the accent 
Seattle Telegraph. 


on the “plain.” 


The State Flower. 

State Superintendent Harroun has not received 
complete returns of the vote cast on Arbor Day 
for State flower, but has little doubt that the 
syringa has been selected by a large majority. 
This shrub and flower are indigenous to Idaho. 
In its wild state it has generally five petals cor- 
responding with the Star of Idaho. When cul- 
tivated it oftener has four petals, but frequently 
five. Itisofa pure white and as beautiful as 
fragrant. The choice is in good taste, and hence- 
forth the poets of Idaho will be taxing their 
memories and extending their researches 
through the labyrinthine intricaeies of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged in the selection of words that 


will rhyme with syringa.— Boise City Statesman. 


Wild Horses in the Okanogan. 

For some years a small band of wild horses 
have been known to roam the rugged mountains 
that rise from the river banks. The arts and 
skill of mountaineer and plainsman have been 
exerted to entrap the wary animals, but their 
subtle scent and fleetness of foot defied near ap- 
proach until just recently. A few days ago a 
fine horse was missing from the neighborhood. 
A handsome reward being offered for its return, 
John Owens started on a search expedition, and 
his quest led him to the stamping grounds of the 
wild animals \fter great exertion and strata- 
gem, he finally captured four of the band, which 
he now has corralled at his home. They are fine, 
fiery American stock, and bear no evidence of 
ever having been broken. One of them he has 
since broken to bridle, and this he was riding at 
the time of telling of his strange adventure.— 


Idaho's Ruby, Wash , Miner. 


Material for a Romance. 

Unexcelled as material for a romance is the 
story of Frank Woosley and John Brock, who 
left Springfield, Ohio, together fifteen years ago. 
They went to a Texas ranch to raise cattle. For 
some reason best known to himself, one day 
Woosley disappeared utterly, as completely as if 
he had vanished from the face of the earth. Cow- 
boys and miners have a way of reaching con- 
clusions quickly, and at once it was suspected 
that his partner had murdered and made away 
away with Woosley. Brock was arrested and 
only by the skin of his teeth escaped being 
strung up to the nearest tree. He did get out of 
the lynchers’ clutches alive however. From that 
day on he had one object in life. It was the find- 
ing of his lost partner. On this depended the 
establishing of his good name among men. He 








was either a deeply injured man or a suspected 


murderer. He vowed his life and such fortune 
as he had to finding Woosley, He found a trace 
at length and followed it tothe end, At last he 
has found him, alive and pursuing his way like 
an ordinary mortal. He had known of his for- 
mer partner’s search for him, but kept silent, 
The rest of the story is that Brock has now sued 
Woosley for $20,000 damages in not discovering 
himself and thus sipttnnada Brock’s innocence. 


A’Second Jonah Come to Port. 


The bark Guy C. Goss, with a cargo of $500,- 
000 worth of tea, dropped anchor in Tacoma on 
July 25, forty-four days from Yokohama, long 
overdue. When fifteen days out, ‘‘Tom” 
Hiskiaski, a Japanese sailor, mounted to the top- 
sail to reef it during a gale. A lurch of the vessel 
threw him headlong into the sea, and he was 
seen suddenly to disappear. The lifeboat was 
put out, but no trace of the missing sailor was 
found. When returning to the vessel, a whale 
rose to the surface. The crew then suspected 
what had become of Hiskiaski. The whale 
seemed to be in great distress. Suddenly, after 
a violent convulsion, Hiskiaski was thrown from 
the whale’s mouth on to the crest of a wave and 
upon the deck of the Goss. He was unconscious 
and badly injured. Careful nursing brought him 
around, and he is now in his normal health. 
Captain Mallette vouches for the truth of this 
story, and the sailor was pointed out. 


Cartloads of Carp. 

Near old Fort Nisqually is Lake Tolmie, 
named after the good old doctor who was the 
respected chief factor of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany in these parts. Eight years ago Johnnie 
Huggins stocked it with young carp from the 
government fish car. They thrived, and now are 
of immense size. 

Although they are quite numerous, they can 
only be taken by shooting. The large popula- 
tion of East Rosston depend upon them entirely 
for food fish. The lake is located entirely within 
the city limits, so the town ordinance against 
shooting inside the town borders is wisely sus- 
pended by general consent. The Mayor of Bos- 
ton recently shot on block 13,824, a carp that 
dressed nineteen pounds from tip to tip. He 
made a feast for the police department. 

The carp is a queer bird; he carries his teeth 
back in his throat, so that when he has a sore 
throat he does not know whether to send for the 
doctor or the dentist. He resembles the cow in 
that he chews his cud. It is a pity that some of 
the other virtues of the cow do not also pertain 
to the carp, for he would be a much more useful 
fish if this were so, although it would not be 
possible for him to give milk, owing to the 
destruction of every drop of it by the water in 
which he lives.—Puyallup, Wash., Commerce. 


Not all Liars. 

The Bellingham Bay Express thus forcefully 
and justly resents a too common imputation cast 
upon the craft by those who know little or 
nothing of the facts. Many eastern readers and 
new arrivals, when they read the articles pub- 
lished about the State of Washington referring 
to the climate, forests, coal, minerals, fish, enor- 
mous crops and other opportunities to make 
money, say, ‘‘Oh, the liars,” then look at the map, 
and find us still further north than they are, 
are dead sure we lie, because they have been 
taught that the further north they go the colder 
it gets. Reader, the writer and ninety per cent 
of the people living on this coast were born and 
raised in the eastern states, and can make the 
comparison. The man who has never been here 
knows nothing of it. We dislike to have our 
old-time eastern schoolmates, sisters, fathers, 
mothers, and friends call us liars and boomers. 
We tell you, honestly and sincerely, this is the 





grandest part of this country. Come and share 
its pleasures and joy with us. If this country is 
no good, as some of you say, there are no strings 
tied to us, we can get back. If your assertion is 
good that we have land for sale and are booming 
it, come out and get some, the finest that lies 
outdoors at that. You will be a long time east 
before some of you ever get achance to be a land 
boomer. Come west and you will soon be as en- 
thusiastic as the balance of us. 


Beavers in the Yellowstone Park. 


In what is now called the Yellowstone National 
Park, I have found beaver houses built of large 
logs, containing space enough to contain a family 
of people, though the rooms were not high 
enough. Once I saw a large company of their 
carpenters on a strike, They hada regular riot, 
and finally the whole party went off down the 
creek und left the old boss alone, as glum as the 
proprietor of a set of coke oveng at Scottsdale, 
Penn., and without any recourse in the way of 
new importations of Huns, Fins, Italians and 
Pinkerton detectives. Most people think beavers 
build dams to catch fish, but that isan egregious 
error; they build them to back up the water so 
as to float green willows to their houses. They 
live on willow bark. You can no more induce a 
beaver to eat a fish than you can get a coyote to 
touch a dead Mexican Greaser. Kitten beaver 
make the choicest firs. The pelts of beaver 
taken in summer are worthless. An Eastern 
paper says: 

“Tt has been found impossible to maintain 
beavers in the Philadelphia Zoo. They would 
not bear restraint and did not take kindly to 
artificial homes. A constant watch was needed 
to prevent the animals from escaping from the 
wire inclosure and cutting down the valuable 
trees in the vicinity. Logs were laid beside the 
stream in the inclosure and one family partially 
constructed a house. Before it was finished, 
however, the entire colony died, and the attempt 
to cultivate the perverse animal was given up in 
disgust.” 

You see the Philadelphia Zoo gardener starved 
his beavers to death when he prevented them 
from cutting down the trees and getting some 
bark to eat.—R. Freeman in Washington Farmer. 


The Frontier Home in Washington. 


To some of our eastern readers who are un- 
familiar with the conditions and attributes of 
pioneer life in the frontier forests, it may be 
interesting to know that log houses were seldom 
built by the pioneers who pushed out into the 
forests in advance of wagon roads and sawmills. 
The frontier house in this country is almost in- 
variably built of “shakes,” which are nothing 
more nor less than slabs split from the great 
straight trees of cedar. Lumber thus manu- 
factured with the axe is usually not more than 
an inch thick, from one to two feet wide, and as 
long as the house is high. It may be made in 
any length desired. The edges are trimmed 
smooth, and cracks are battened with strips of 
the same material. Shingles and floors are made 
of the same material, and in the same way. The 
shingles are about two feet long, balf an inch 
thick, and when lapped on the roof there is about 
eighteen inches of exposure below the lap. They 
shed water perfectly. Houses thus constructed 
are not specially handsome, but they are com- 
fortable. Cedar is used because it is easily split 
in thin slabs, and is not liable to shrink or warp. 
The pioneer home in this country is necessarily 
isolated from human surroundings, because of 
the dense forests to be penetrated,. but pioneer- 
ing here is not attended by the privations to 
which those who first settled the prairie lands of 
the central states were subjected. There are no 
ferocious beasts nor poisonous reptiles in the 
timber, so pioneering is unattended by terror. 
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Fish, berries and game furnish luxuries to the 
table of the frontiersman that are the envy of his 
pompous city cousin.—Hamilton, Wash., Herald. 


Sioux Indians and Cow Boys, 

A correspondent of the Philadelphia Times, 
who signs himself ‘‘Cowpuncher” writes as fol- 
lows: 

‘*My first experience with the Sioux Indians in 
their native country occurred while riding for a 
horse-raising outfit, located on the western edge 
of the Sioux reservation. 

‘“‘The ranch manager had gone to Deadwood, 
about one hundred miles south of the ranch, for 
a supply of provisions for the winter, and I was 
left alone to prevent the range horses from stray- 
ing too far on the reservation. My nearest 
neighbors were twenty-five miles distant, so I 
was truly ‘monarch of all I surveyed.’ Once, 
after a hard day’s ride, I returned to the ranch, 
towards evening, and was surprised to see two 
young Sioux bucks leading a couple of my horses 
from the stable. As my hair was quite long at 
that time, and knowing their preference for a 
well-covered scalp, I decided to watch their 
movements before venturing closer, and was still 
more surprised to see them water the horses, 
return them to the stable and give them some 
hay. I then rode boldly up to them, saluted and 
invited them to dine with me, an invitation that 
vas accepted with haste, and from the amount 
of food they consumed I concluded that their 
solicitude for the welfare of my horse was not en- 
tirely disinterested. 

**After the meal, while rolling cigarettes for 
them, of which they are as fond as the average 
dude, one of them who delighted in the name 
of ‘One-Sock-in-the-Wash,’ produced a primer, 
and by signs gave me to understand he wished 
to learn to read, so I taught him his letters and 
he learned quickly. He stayed all night with 
me, his brother having taken their horses to 
their camp, and was as peaceable as a dead 
Indian, except when after retiring he made a 
murderous onslaught on the bed-bugs, after 
which he relapsed into dignified silence and let 
‘em bite. 

‘*My fees as tutor consisted of hams of venison, 
moccasins and an invitation to dine with him. 
So one day on passing their tepee the old chief, 
father of my pupil, cordially bade me ‘Get down.’ 
I alighted and one squaw picketed my horse 
while another prepared dinner. I was hungry 
and ate heartily. When I had finished the old 
chief, pointing to the meat, said: ‘How you 
like um?’ ‘Good,’ I answered. ‘Heap good,’ he 
said, ‘dog.’ I quickly stepped behind the tepee, 
and with the aid of my finger as an emetic was 
soon rid of the ‘dog,’ my host watching my 
misery with evident satisfaction. 

‘He was a great hunter and once come by the 
ranch with four deer he had killed piled on the 
back of a five-hundred-pound pony and himself 
on top of the heap. 

‘*The Sioux methods of identifying the graves 
of their dead are very peculiar. I remember 
once seeing one of their headstones. It was a 
flat piece of wood, on which was rudely cut the 
figure of a man in the act of catching a bird. A 
half-breed informed me his name was ‘Man- 
Chasing-a-Bird.’ I thought how would they 
mark the graves of ‘Left-Handed-Thunder’ or 
*‘Man-Who-Eats-in-His-Sleep.’ 

**Once while on the Crow reservation I saw one 
of that tribe who wished to be considered ‘bad.’ 
He would eat no food from a plate, but would 
throw it on the ground, then eat it like a wolf 
or any other wild animal. At Fort Custer a 
Crow scout, the only survivor of Custer’s troops 
engaged in the terrible massacre, was pointed 
out to me. He escaped by throwing a Sioux 
blanket over his head. There is another sur- 





vivor that it would not do to overlook. That 
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is old ‘Comanche,’ the horse that belonged to 
one of the officers. He still lives and is the pet 
of hiscompany. The old fellow is dun in color, 
bears the scars of his many wounds, and has a 
pension allowing him full rations and relieving 
him from all duty during his lifetime. He is the 
first and only horse ever pensioned by the gov- 
ernment and is now with his company somewhere 
in Texas. 

‘In many places in the East the word ‘cow-boy’ 
is used, many people immediately picture a long 
haired, fierce looking monster, with knives 
between his teeth, and on every available part 
of his person not already having a six-shooter 
attached to it, or they may feel inclined to agree 
with the little Boston girl who said ‘Mamma do 
cow-boys eat hay?’ and received for a reply ‘No 
darling they’re part human.’ I was one of them 
for several years,and a more manly, light hearted, 
charitable set of men I have yet to meet with. 
While the majority are not well educated men, 
some are, and they nearly all seem to possess a 
large share of the ‘milk of human kindness.’ 

“A stranger is made as welcome at a cow- 
ranch as if he paid his bill in advance, and no 
compensation is either expected or would be 





SWING. 


taken. I have yet to see one of the boys wearing 
the long hair credited to them, nor have I ever 
seen a man’s life threatened or taken by a 
cow-boy. 

They are the finest riders in the world, and 
have a great contempt for the style of riding 
popular in the East. I saw one of the boys last 
summer, who, after seeing an Eastern man pass 
riding his own way, immediately sneaked to the 
nearest saloon and got gloriously drunk, as he 
said, to drown his recollection of the sight.”’ 


—-* @e- -— —__— 


DECEPTION PASS, PUGET SOUND. 


Two massive walls of stone, thick-seamed and brown, 
On either side the clinging, crooked firs, 
And far beneath where no soft zephyr stirs, 
Where all is shadowed by the ledge’s frown, 
The water, black and cold, in slumber lies, 
So still it seems with gently heaving breast 
We say “Twill ne’er be broken of its rest 
Until a storm comes sweeping from the skies.” 
But lo! between these storm-swept battlements 
The swift tide pours, a tumbled torrent tears 
Against each jutting crag, while swirling seas, snow- 
white, 
Rise into hills of foam and rear huge tents; 
The whir!pool rushes past and onward bears 
Within its mighty cup the gloom of night. 
—Herbert Bashford in Pacific Magazine. 
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the Northwestern farmer's 
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ife to make him worry and fret, and the 


discontent is continually prancing under 


lannel shirt But it seems to me his lot is not 


larly hard and stony nor his row so very 


‘stumps. Comparing his condition wit! 


the Southern farmer or planter, I think 


the Northern man appears toas much advantage 
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pared with the isiana planter cultivating the 
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ggers and keeping a sharp 
ld weather is easily fought 


othing and fuel, but heat is 


Weather 


ition and thaw’ 
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‘continual disso is not conducive 


to health and pleasure either to man or beast I 
think it safe to say that twice 
th m 


farmer a 


as much field work 


can be done w ore comfort and 


Northwest 


ease Dy the 
than the 
most of the 
the negro. He 
at it, 


day 


Southern farm hand does f course 


Southern farm done 


abor is 


works hard enough while he but he is 


very shiftless and 
‘*Befo’ the wah,”’ he 


und watched by 


nreliable and never thorough 
was housed, fed, clothed, doc- 
his 
that generally offset his unpaid 


for himself, 


tored master at an expense 
Now he 


for self 


labor. 
inds clothes and food 


and wife and pickaninnies, and works fourteen 


hours a day for seventy-five cents, but he is free 


and happy. He would 


the 


not sell his liberty for all 
white 


for he 


cotton ir he South, and the man 
wouldn't want him in again, 


} 


nis abor 


Slavery gets 
that 
the 


no conseguence to his 


cheaper now Strange: isn’t it. 


the qu 


coiored m , and reaily O 


ner do sly 


important to 
f 


white master—freedom or slavery of the negro 


was the principal cause of a long and bloody war 
the the 


interested remained comparatively neutral? Once 


between whites, while people most 


in a while an industrious Southern negro is seen 


cultivating his own land, or, in the city, driving 
thriftless 


iving from hand to mouth, dancing 


¢ 


his own team, but most of them are 


and shiftless, 


or coon hunting all night and snoozing all day, 





never caring for a job as long as there’s four bits 
in the pocket. With such “thelp’”’ to depend on 
the southern planter is not to be envied by the 
thrifty 


and Norwegians, and as for house ser- 


Northwestern farmer, surrounded by 
Swedes 
vants one of our good-natured German or Scan- 
dinavian kitchen girls is worth a dozen colored 
IXmelines who are very seldom tidy, truthful and 
capable, and whose cooking knowledge consists 


in boiling black and bitter coffee, baking indi- 


restible biscuits and frying bacon and potatoes. 


The worried and pestered Minnesota farmer’s 


wife 


would be ‘‘plum’ crazy” before harvest was 
over if she had to depend on one of those slow, 
dawdling, touchy and careless colored women for 
kitchen work. Northern people with their ner- 
vous, fretful, and excitable dispositions find the 
The 


Southerners all take things easy, are never ina 


Southern negroes very exasperating. 
hurry, and prefer to do to-morrow what should be 
done to-day. 

One great disappointment to the Northern 
find 
With the exception of the Kentucky 
and Tennessee valleys, and Western Louisiana 
the 


Texas, outside the 


man on his first trip South is to grass so 


scarce, 


and Texas, South is a very grass 


poor 
country. Northeastern tim- 
ber belt, being a prairie State, has plenty of 
The 


other Southern States are, or were, at one time, 


prairie grass, but no blue grass or clover. 
generally timbered, and the farms and pastures 
are but patches of clearing. For some reason 


the 


Bermuda is the only 
itis not very plenty, and never grows rank, and 
the 


sloughs there is a coarse grass which our north- 


grass that thrives, and 


is not a meadow grass. In bayous and 


ern cattle would hardly touch even if sprinkled 
with brine, but which Southern cows relish, and 
I have often seen them wade into the water three 
or four feet deep and actually dive for this grass. 
the celebrated 
Kentucky, grass isn’t as fine and thrifty as in 
Northern about Lake 
Superior. This lack of grass is the principal 


Even in Blue Grass Region of 


Minnesota, especially 
reason of the South’s inferiority as an agricul- 
tural country, no farming community can prosper 
without stock, and stock can’t prosper without 
grass. The greater part of the South is a very 
poor stock country, and it is emphatically a one- 
Two-horse teams the ex- 
the Either the 
roads are bad because much of the travel is done 


horse country. are 


ception, one-mule rigs rule. 
on horseback or else traveling is done on horse- 
bad. I don’t know 
which but on the saddle is the principal mode of 


back because the roads are 


travel 
less than fifty miles in a day thinks his team has 


The Dakota farmer who makes a trip of 


hardly earned its oats, but twenty miles a day is 
“right smart distance” in the South. 
Few teams can make it,and if the horses could 


considered a 


stand such fast driving the wagon would prob- 
ably give out. Such clothes line, dog chain and 
and twine contrivances as they use for harness! 
wibbly-wabbly 
Everywhere you see 
one-horse plows, one-horse cultivators, one-horse 
harrows and one-horse wagons and carts. Out- 
side of Kentucky and portions of Tennessee good 
horses, even in the towns are scarce and don’t 


Such squealing, loose-jointed, 


rattle-traps for vehicles! 


Poor excuses for horses 
are driven or ridden long after the buzzards 


stay good very long. 


were entitled to them, and would even excité the 
pity of a Jew junk dealer, perhaps the cruelest 
horse driver in the North. 

Most cattle are small, scrawny and of inferior 
breeds. There are a few, very few creameries in 
the South, and nearly all the good butter used 
the North. Genuine cream, in the 
best hotels and private houses is an unknown 
article, condensed milk is the stuff. It is used 
everywhere by everybody. It turns your muddy- 
black into a mulatto color. It is sticky 
and looks like the white of an addled egg. Even 


comes from 


coffee 





in prairie Texas where one can sometimes from 
one point see 50,000 cattle grazing around him, 
cream is unknown, milk is ten to twelve cents a 
quart and scarce, butter is shipped in fron 
Kansas and Illinois creameries, and condensed 
milk ison every table. Cows, cows everywhere 
and not one drop of milk to drink. Milking cows 
never a joyful task anywhere, is a hard job in 
hot weather with millions of buzzing, biting 
insects about. Then, without ice and refrigera 
tors even the milk of human kindness won't keep 
long, and making butter from sour cream hardly 
pays. 

The razor-back hog is a typical product of the 
South. He is popular with southern farmers not 
only because he can outrun a nigger, but also 
because his sides make lovely bacon. It is said, 
but probably is not true that when he is lifted by 
the ears and his head barely balances the body 
he is fit to kill. However, he is usually about as 
fat as most live stock is in the South, for he can 
eat anything from a beech-nut to a pickaninny 
The goat also flourishes in the South, but I never 
heard of one being milked, and as the natives 
are too lazy to shear them or skin the kids, | 
never understood why they were raised unless as 
assistant scavengers to the buzzard. The latter 
is rather overworked during the hot season in 
shall towns, for dead animals are never buried. 

Cotton in the South is the undisputed king. It 
is the most profitable crop, though sugar cane 
pays better in portions of Louisiana and Texas. 
Portions of Tennessee and Kentucky grow good 
wheat, and these anda few other states are noted 
for tobacco crops. None of the southern states 
raise very much corn. Cotton is the great crop. 
It is always salable, from the time it matures, in 
the field or at the gin. It is also mortgageable, 
and the two-per-cent-a-month chattel mortgage 
fiend is, as in the ready to 
‘‘accommodate” the poor planter. Half to one 
bale per acre is a fair crop and $35 to $40 a bale 
500 lbs.) is a good price in the country markets. 
The seed pays for the ginning and handling and 
hauling is not expensive. 


Northwest, ever 


But the crop is some- 
times poor; It has its enemies as well us wheat, 
and seeding, cultivating, and picking cotton 
represents much labor, especially picking. 
[think three cents a pound.) By the time tbe 
labor is paid for, the dockage for dirt, etc., de- 
ducted, the chattel mortgages “lifted,” the store 
keeper’s bill settled (very often he is the cotton 
buyer) and a few necessary supplies and much 
unnecessary tobacco has been bought, the crop 
is gone, and Mr. Planter is ready to start ona 
new crop with new accounts and new mortgages. 
Luckily his family’s wants are few. Shoes are 
luxuries; furniture, plain and little of it; fuel 
nothing, clothing scanty and thin. In many 
families of poor whites tobacco equals all other 
family expenses. I say “family,” because it is 
not uncommon to see the whole brood from boys 
six years old to the toothless grandmother using 
tobacco, and the Southerner that don’t use 
tobacco is a freak. Corn is grown for feed only 
in most Southern States and in several portions 
isn’t grown at all. From inquiries I made in 
Kentucky as to tobacco raising I learned that an 
average of $50 per acre is considered good pay 
for a successful crop, and one man has hard work 
planting, cultivating and curing the tobacco 
raised on three acres. Unless he can get some- 
thing to doin winter besides coon hunting his 
annual income is hardly large enough to excite 
the envy ofa socialist. The big money in cotton 
as wellas tobacco is made by the factors and 
shippers handling it, and the brokers in the ex- 
changes, just as much as in the North one 
elevator man often makes as much money ona 
crop of wheat as twenty-five farmers—({then like 
a sucker buys options on the board of trade and 
loses it all. ] 

Fruit-raising for Northern markets is perhaps 
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the most profitable occupation of the Southern 
land owner, except manufacturing lumber. But 
fruit-raising is an uncertain business, successful 
in spots and districts only, and often disastrous. 
A few years ago orange crops in Louisiana and 
portions of Mississippi were paying immensely 
One cold night in the winter of 1885 water froze 
an inch thick. Good-bye orange groves! There is 
seldom one to be seen there now. Truck farming 
pays well enough about the large cities. So it 
does in the North, and the Northern fruit grower 
has no more vicissitudes to contend with than 
his Southern brother. If his vines blossom late 
and his trees do not bloom till June, they will 
give him one crop a year, anyhow, and that’s as 
much as the Southern trees and vines will do 
and no more, and the fruit’s slow growth in the 
North gives it a sweeter flavor. 

Many fortunes have been made by Northern 
lumbermen in the South during the past ten 
years, on account of the extraordinary demand 
the South 
cities, and the exceedingly low prices of stump- 
age, but the millions were made by Northwestern 
lumbermen during the same decade. In fact, 
there is no industry in the South but pays better 
in the North, and no agricultural product except 
cotton, rice and sugar, but can be grown with 
more profit in the North. The only Southern 
State that compares at all with the Northwest in 
agriculture is Texas, and it is indeed great, but 
principally in size. Asa cotton producer it will 
ina few years lead all other States by several 
large figures. 

The Northern farmer who settles in the South 
finds that his stock requires more care in the 
summer to protect it from the deadly screw 
worm, the gnat and other venomous insects that 
sometimes destroy whole herds, than it requires 
to winter it during the most blizzardy winter in 
the North. All insects seem poisonous in the 
South. A little mite of a mosquito no bigger 
than a fly’s leg will leave with his sting a 
swelling in remembrance of his visit as big as a 
nickel. No mosquito bars are used in the win- 
dows and doors of houses, but each bed has an 
awkward bothersome affair called a canopy over 
which is suspended a dozen yards or more of 
mosquito cloth, under which the sleeper is sup- 
posed to be protected. But it is seldom that a 
half dozen or more mosquitoes don’t find their 
way inside where they are free from various com- 
petition and have nice picnics. Why in the 
South, where the housefly never dies and the 
gnat is immortal, they have no window screens 
is a mystery which I’ve never heard explained 
except that screens are supposed to keep out the 
breeze, and the breeze is indispensable. 

But more disagreeable than all insects and 
snakes, and the perpendicular rays of the sun, 
will the intelligent, well-informed Northwestern 
farmer in the South, find association with the 
country people, white and black. The illiteracy, 
the dense ignorance, the filthy habits, the ex- 
asperating sloth and unreliability of the poor 
whites; the immoral, untruthful, trifling and 
touchy disposition of the negro; the general 
want of common sense, practical knowledge and 
skill so painfully apparent among his neighbors, 
will make neighborly intercourse very unpleasant, 
and yet he must be ‘‘neighborly” or he will step 
on a yellow jacket’s nest. Of course there are 
exceptions to this as to every other rule, but 
some idea of the general ignorance may be had 
from the statistics showing that in Alabama, for 
instance, there are more illiterate whites than 
blacks. 

Ihave pointed out as fully as the length of this 
article will permit some of the objections to 
Southern rural life. The great objection to the 
Northwest is the cold in winter. As far as con- 
cerns rain and drouth, cyclones and tornadoes, 
blight, rust, hail, worms, bugs and other enemies 


for lumber in booming American 





of the farmer, the South is as subject to them as | 


any part of the country, and has them the year 
round. The Northwest winter at least frees us 
of hundreds of discomforts, gives us life and 
energy, great sports on ice and snow, long and 


and culture, and above all, bright eyes, ruddy | 


cheeks and gocd health. 


A. L. LANGELLIER. 


Irrigating the Pasco Plain. 
Pasco, WaASH., Aug. 16, 1801. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 
Knowing that great interest is felt in the de- 


velopment and success of many parts of the West | 
where irrigation is required, I will give you an | 


outline of proposed plans of operation for the 
watering of Franklin County, State of Washing- 
ton. First, we will say that this is the central 
county in, or portion of, what is commonly called 
the great ‘Inland Empire,” lying between the 
Columbia and Snake rivers, immediately at their 
junction. Being located at the confluence of two 
great rivers, also a railroad center, we believe 
that when watered it will be the banner county 
of the wonderful State of Washington. As to 


the richness of the soil none doubt its ex- 


traordinary capacity for production when prop- | 


erly watered; therefore the citizens have set 
to work to accomplish this end. Many plans 
have been suggested but until now we think 
none that would have proven a perfect success. 
Our first great effort (suggested by a prominent 
Montana man of large experience,) was to put in 
pumping plants costing about $75,000 to raise the 
water sufficiently high to cover about 20,000 
acres lying in and around Pasco. This, with the 
expense of digging ditches, etc., would have cost 
us perhaps $130,000 or $6.50 per acre, besides the 
expense of keeping pumps in operation. Later 
it has been clearly demonstrated that we can 
turn the entire Palouse River upon our soil, 
watering 200,000 acres of fine land at a cost not 
to exceed $600,000 or three dollars per acre. 
When this has been completed it can be said, 
and none will attempt to contradict or even 
doubt,that it will be the most desirable land in the 
State, having the low altitude that fits it for the 
raising of grapes, peaches, apricots, almonds and 
other tender fruits, as well as tobacco, peanuts, 
melons and all variety of vegetables. 

The ditch will necessarily have to be sixty-five 
or seventy miles long, but nearly the entire 
length will be through good land, thus guaran- 
teeing to the investors a certainty that is seldom 
found. Parties backing this enterprise are of 
our own country, together with some Chicago 
capitalists, which gives us every reason to believe 
that it will be completed at no distant day, and 
when done, that the country will move as none 
has yet done in the west. Franklin County is 
the smoothest or most level of any in the State. 
So when watered well beyond all question it will 
soon be as it were a village over the entire district 
watered, as it will evidently be owned in small 
tracts and planted in fruit trees of every kind, 
making it to our State as Riverside is to 
California. 

Irrigation has been tried in many places in 
our country and has proven a grand success; 
therefore there is in this no experiment, but a 
perfect success warranted. The Palouse River 
has an abundant supply of water at the seasons 
of the year when most needed, heading as it 
does in the higher parts of the State and Idaho. 
This river drains what now is known to be one 
of the most wonderful wheat belts in the world. 
The two counties alone out of which this river 
flows will this year produce between 15,000,000 
and 18,000,000 bushels of wheat, besides other 
grains, fruits and vegetables. We believe that 
if only half the truth were told as to the future 
of Franklin County, when watered, it would be 





called a fairy tale, but suffice it to say to the 
readers of your valuable magazine, ‘‘Keep your 


eye on Franklin County,” and see its advance- 


| ment during the next few years, for certainly 
| there is an unprecedented future, having the 
pleasant evenings by the fireside for pleasure | 


finest climate in the world, and with navigable 
rivers on either side, and already the railroad 


center of this great inland empire. Believing we 


| have said enough we leave it to your readers to 


watch and see the light burn. 
I. N. Muncy, Editor Pasco Headlight. 


Irrigation in New Mexico. 
Eppy, NEW MExIco, July 30, 1891. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

A few notes from this place may interest some 
of your many readers. We have here one of the 
richest valleys in the world. It is thirty to forty 
miles wide, 300 miles long and as level as a floor. 
The Pecos River, which flows through the val- 
ley, carries a bounteous supply of water and is 
fed by hundreds of living springs from its source 
to its mouth. 

An extensive system of irrigating canals is 
now in the course of building, 120 miles of which 
are already completed. Over 400,000 acres of 
rich lands have been reclaimed by these canals, 
at least twenty per cent of which are in the hands 
of the Government, subject to entry under the 
homestead laws. 

A railway has lately been built into the valley, 
outlet for 


climatie and 


now have a direct 
We have the same 
southern California; 


so that farmers 
their products. 
soil conditions as exist in 
and being 1,000 miles nearer to lcastern markets, 
this valley is destined to become, in the near 
future, as rich a fruit country as any portion of 
that State. 
I shall be 
any One who may desire it. 


lad to give additional information to 


Pe 
(G. O. SHIELDS. 
— *@e 


EVEN BEYOND. 


Death: more subtle than thought; 
Substanceless, powerful, wrought 
With terror and menace and mist. 
Pierced, and we say, ‘He is not,”’ 
Yet more is he then than our thought 
Can measure; the mortal grown 

So small in mortality, 

It, forgetting, has flown 

Far toa great unknown. 


Yet as I wept last night, 

The world all cold and white, 

I heard you, love, on the inner side, 

Never my tears could you abide, 

Beat ’till the drift grew so frail and thin 

Almost it seemed I could enter in; 

Only the joy was so great in my heart 

When I knew you bad rent the drift apart, 

And you clasped me so close to comfort me, 

It blinded my eyes so I could not see. 
FLORENCE R. BACON. 





WHEN WE SHALL MEET. 





When we shall meet, tho’ many months have lapsed 
Since we first met where we shall meet to-day, 

Hands will again in truest love be clasped; 
Undimmed by time love still exerts its sway. 


In years agone—how swiftly flown meanwhile— 
We were a lover and a sweetheart then— 
When we shall meet! speed fast the time erewhile. 
When we shall meet! Ah, joyous, happy when. 
MatTT W. ALDERSON. 





séieied 

A Curious BEE StTory.—A Tulare County, 
Cal., paper springs this little story on its readers: 
A number of bees selected the garret of a local 
church for a hive, storing in it many tons of 
honey. The recent hot weather caused the wax 
to melt, which loosened the store of sweetness. 
the weight was too heavy for the church rafters 
to hold and the whole partition of the roof caved 
in over the pulpit. The church pews and pulpit 


were completely buried in honey and melting 
wax. 
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A PASTORAL. 
How many moods great Nature doth possess! 
In ever varying voices she appeals; 
And, ever changeful, spreads before our eyes 
Forms fraught with deepest meanings. 


Yon proud crags 
That tower heavenward, how glad are they 
To bear upon their rude and rugged breasts 
Th’ inspiring thought, ‘‘Use Wiggins’ Liver Pills.” 
Yon meadow gleaming verdant ‘neath the sun 
Is't not more fair for that upon the fence 
That bars it from the dusty road beyond ? 
It bears the motto: “Cummings’ Cure for Corns?” 
There's not a rude pine board that flanks the road 
So rough and humble that it cannot tell 
A message to th’ observing passer-by; 
The weary travelers here the legends trace: 
“Use Dobbins’ Porous Plasters and Be Saved;” 
“Plum’s Soap” and ‘Jinks’ Sarsaparilla for the Blood.” 
The stately oaks raise their majestic heads 
Seemingly that their trunks may forth proclaim 
That “ Biles’ Consumption Balm will Cure Your Cough.” 
So Nature speaks to him who wends his way 
Not blindly, but with his open ears and eyes, 
Eager for knowledge learned in Nature's school. 
Soon may we hope that bounteous Nature's book 
Will be one boundless advertising page, 
One vast, eternal druggist's catalogue. 


Lots of Coaxing Required. 

Casselton girls are smart as well as pretty 
Colonel Piummer, in his remarks on Indepen- 
dence Day, quoted the proverb that ‘‘Man pro 
poses but God disposes One of his young lady 
hearers suggested, as an amendment, that ‘‘man 
proposes—but it takes lots of coaxing to get him 
to do so.” 

A Bad Misprint. 

Misprints and typographical errors make the 
editor’s life a burden about Fourth of July 
times. An editor meant to compliment a young 
lady ata party by noting that ‘ther dainty feet 
were encased in shoes that might have been 
When it appeared in the 
paper the printer made him say, “her dirty feet 


taken for fairy boots.” 
were encased in shoes that might have been 


taken for ferry boats.” 


Amenities of Journalism in Montana, 
The Bitter Root Bi gl 
poster publication, vociferously exclaims that it 


a sort of bay stallion 


is under one management. Hon. John N. Arm- 
strong is the proprietor of this immense plant. 
He tamely intimates that we are a drunkard. 
We must confess this to be a fact. We had 
rather be an inebriate and touch our sin-stained 
lips to the wine cup forty times a day—than to 
be a buzzard-headed chump.—Red Lodge, Mont., 
Picket. 
Wants to be a City. 

Now, why cannot we have a municipal govern- 
ment. We boast more numbers than Virginia 
City, got more voters than Billings, and feel a 
dum sight bigger than Helena. We must have 
aform of government that will cause the oil cans, 
brick bats and other brick-a-bracks removal 
from the plaza. We want some law that will 
lengthen out the streets. Oneset of avenues run 
northeast by southwest, and the others northwest 
by southeast, and the balance run like the boys, 
to suit themselves. Then we want a fire depart- 
ment, police and all the rest of the pomp and 
glory of a full fledged city government. No 
joking, we are really in need of a municipal form 
of government and trust our citizens will geta 
move on themselves. We know of but one 








obstacle and that is the selection of our first 
mayor. In order that the play can go on, we 
will condescend to fill the mayoralty ourselves, 
during the first term.— Red Lodge, Mont., Picket. 


A Cloud Buster. 

We spoke once before about that rain crank. 
Admitting him to be a brilliant success as a rain 
fetcher and cloud buster, we have no use for his 
services during our present series of deluges. 
However, we have no objection to his visiting 
Bozeman with his patent cloud extractor as we 
have a tip to the effect that the cold water 
apostles of that cranky hamlet are short of water 
in the little brown jugs behind their respective 
doors.— Red Lodge, Mont., Picket. 


Editorial Generosity. 
City Editor—“‘I say, Jenkins, you made a first 
rate job of that expose of the evils of the con- 
tract labor system and the employment of small 
children in factories.” 

Jenkins—(modestly) ‘I am glad to hear you 
say so, sir It was rather tough, the three days 
that I carried the hod amoag the workingmen.”’ 

City Editor—‘‘Have you finished writing up 
your drop frem a balloon?” 

Jenkins—‘‘Yes, sir; but it was lucky that I 
only sprained my left arm making the descent. 
I couldn’t well have written it up if [ had broken 
both arms.” 

City Editor—‘‘Well, Jenkins, take a day off 
and recuperate. Report here Thursday and I 
will detail you to catch the smallpox and write up 
your experience at the pest-house. The M. E. 
advised me that we must curtail expenses in the 
local rooms. Your lay off will be considered as 
a vacation, but we will allow you half pay while 
you are lying on your back doing nothing.— 
Spokane Spokesman. 


He Knew how to Drive Cattle. 

A good story is told of how Capt. Tainter once 
hired a new driver for the woods. A great raw- 
boned, lanky, chaw-me-up sort of a chap called 
on him. 

‘Say, boss, they tell me yer in want of an ox 
driver?” 

‘‘What do you know about oxen?” replied Cap, 
looking disdainfully at the fellow. 

‘‘Calkerlate I know enough ter come in when’t 
rains.” 

‘“Guess you know all about that; never saw 
one of your set that wasn’t posted on the 
weather,” replied the brave captain, as he 
handed the newcomer a prodder. ‘Here, take 
hold of that and let me see how you drive.” 

‘‘Whar’s your cattle, boss?” 

‘‘Just make believe I’m a pair.” 

‘‘All right, boss,” replied the chap, as he 
seized hold of the prodder, and as he tapped the 
valiant captain smartly across the shoulder, 
shouted at him to ‘Get vp! and gee, wha!” 

But the captain never stirred. 

“Yer won't gee, won’t yer? — 
[ll soon see whether you'll gee or not!’’ and he 
jammed the prodder into Cap’s flank, causing the 
lumber king to give a jump and yelp at the same 
time. “I thought you’d geta move on yer. Der 
yer want any more proof?” 

‘“*‘No, you rascal!” roared Cap. ‘You are 
hired. Drop that prod, will you?” 

The newcomer made the best teamster the 





company ever had. 


The Fertile Soil of Washington. 

Some years ago General Solomon was making 
political speeches up in Washington Territory 
and one day he alighted from a train at a rail- 
way station to ‘‘speak to the people.’’ He plant- 
ed himself on a small eminence near by and 
turned loose the soul of him in a torrent of elo- 
quence. ‘‘My fellow citizens,” he said, among 








other things, ‘“‘your destiny is assured. With 
such a country, and such a climate, and sucha 
soil, what may not Washington become? In this 
soil’’—here he stooped and scraped up a handful 
of it—‘'I seem to see the very seeds of empire! 
In this red earth—which looks as if fertilized 
with the iron in the blood of your martyr 
pioneers —are latent the promise and possibility 
of the cotton of the South, the wheat of the 
North, the fruits and flowers of God’s whole 
green earth! What will such a soil not grow? It 
will produce not only fruits and grains, but men 
and women of heroic mold; and as I now scatter 
this prolific earth to the four quarters of the 
earth, so shall your people spread upon the 
land and—and—in short, ladies and gentlemen, 
this generous soil—”’ 

The orator’s remarks were consumed in inex- 
tinguishable laughter; he was standing on the 
site of an old tannery, and the soil was oak bark! 

Ambrose Bierce in San Francisco Examiner. 


“Who Was de Odder Gemman,” 

The sleeping car porter faithfully gathers his 
‘fifty cents all around,” but as faithfully carries 
out his orders when the money is in sight. The 
Hartford Post tells how some man found it out 
by bitter experience: 

‘*The president of one of our large insurance 
companies just returned from a Western trip 
relates the following good story. On the train 
going from Chicago to Dubuque, Iowa, was a pas 
senger in one of the sleeping cars who had been 
drinking heavily, but realized the fact that he 
was intoxicated. As he was about to retire with- 
out disrobing he called a porter to him and, 
handing out a dollar, requested to be waked up 
at Rockford, Ill., and said he: ‘*Be sure and put 
me off whether I want to go or not. I know I’m 
pretty full, and when I’m in this condition I’m 
likely to fight, but don’t mind that, just put me 
off and it will be all right.” 

‘*The colored porter promised to doso, and the 
man was soon asleep in the berth. 

‘‘Early next morning as the train was nearing 
Dubuque and the passengers were hurriedly 
dressing, the colored porter was attending to his 
duties with his head bandaged, one eye closed 
and his face showing hard usage. 

‘Just then the Rockford passenger crawled 
out of his berth, looked out to get his bearings, 
and then went for the porter. ‘Look here you 
——, what does this mean? Didn’t I tell you to 
put me off at Rockford, you——?’ 

“The darky looked at him a moment and 
said: ‘Is you de gemman what wanted to be 
put off?” 

‘*Yes I’m the one you —— ——,, and I gave you 
a dollar to see to it!” 

‘‘Well, if you’s de gemman what give me dat 
dollar, what I wanter to know is dis yer, who 

vas de gemman dat I put off at Rockford?” 


“Our Ripsnorting Salutatory.” 

A quarterly newspaper devoted to the develop- 
ment of the mineral interests of Northeastern 
Wyoming and Eastern Montana has been started 
at Red Lodge, Montana, with the odd name of 
the Stinkingwater Prospector, derived from the 
principal creek that runs through the new min- 
ing district. The editor heads his announce- 
ment of his new venture ‘‘Our Ripsnorting Salu- 
tatory,” and this is his article: 

We make our gracious bow to the people of 
the world this morning—as flush and exultant in 
hope as a saucy bride, and our very soul exudes 
through the columns of the Stinkingwater 
Prospector. Journalism is the friend, the main- 
stay and the guardian angel of the masses, 
and it will make free speech forever a permanent 
fixture in this great and grand republic. 

It will be our aim to turn the grindstone of the 
Stinkingwater Prospector for the public weal 
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and help sharpen the axes of the business men, 
and thoroughly advertise this portion of Mon- 
tana, and as a recompense will want to borrow 
that axe—in the sense of liberal and continuous 
patronage. 

We recognize but one God, and are no man’s 
man, and will not be a lackey for any politicai 
cross-road charlatan, or tin-horn statesman in 
Montana, as we are not built on a truckling or 
brass-collar hypothesis. If there are any heavy- 
weight or pudding-headed political scrubs in 
this State who think they can intimidate or 
bulldoze us by scurrilous remarks or base fabri- 
cations—they are bold, brilliant, blooming, 
meteoric and picturesque liars in every mark of 
the road. 

The advertiser who rides in this journalistic 
car must expect to pay full fare in every instance, 
or he will surely be put off at the first station 
with other wild-eyed roosters of the genus hobo. 

Our aim is high and our tone will be as pure 
as virgin gold. We aim to attain a prosperous 
growth, as our paper will be as free as the 
flowers of June. This paper will be sent to all 
free—irrespective of age, previous condition of 
poverty, political vassalage, church creed or 
nationality. 


Bill Nye on the Portland Fair. 


Robert W. Mitchell, who is superintendent of 
the Portland, Oregon, Exposition to be held 
this month, and is, besides a well-known journal- 
ist and a genial humorist, wrote a letter lately 
to Bill Nye asking his advice as to how to run 
the fair and what special features it would be 
well to introduce to attract visitors. Nye replied 
as follows: 

NEW YORK, July 9, 1891. 

Dear Robert: I am glad to know that you are to 
have a great Industrial Exposition in Portland, 
worthy of the wonderful country of which she is 
the metropolis. How you came to be the super- 
intendent and secretary, I do not know. The 
Oregonians are a humor-loving people, and like 
to put up jobs on their neighbors. Possibly that 
has something to do with it. 

You ask me how best to run the exposition and 
so I will try in as little space as possible, to do so. 
Having the Paris exposition still fresh in my 
memory, I feel like throwing out a few hints 
regarding the matter, which I know will be 
valuable. 

Expositions should have in the first place, a 
spinal column of worthy and valuable exhibits, a 
sort of hat-rack, if you please, upon which to 
hang the popcorn privileges and other features 
which are of minor importance. The exposition 
must not be a gigantic box office with a slight 
annex of corn-shellers and patent bee-hives. 
People do not care to go a great distance to wit- 
ness recent methods of pulling candy or making 
lemonade without the aid of lemons. 

We should not, Mr. Superintendent, allow the 
commercial spirit to cast a gloom over nude art, 
nor our American thrift to get a cinch on science 
at such a time. 

The exposition in Paris was a great success, 
because it was an entertainment and an education 
to see it, not because it was a big county fair with 
opportunities at every corner for the French 
peasant to test the strength of his lungs. 

I warn you, first of all, as a superintendent, 
against the American commercial spirit which 
crops out at all times, but especially in an ex- 
position. A sausage-stuffing machine is one of 
the most beautiful sights from a utilitarian stand- 
point that I ever saw, but it will not bring peo- 
ple from a distance. You must have something 
of art and beauty and an element of the wonder- 
ful. I would impress this upon you, for, taking 
the Paris exposition as acriterion, and you could 
use it that way if you wished to do so, the crowd 
was ever packed around the strange, the beauti- 





ful and the wonderful. America and her ex- 


hibit were chiefly patronized by those who were 


paid a salary to work her churns and wave her | 


starry banner free. 

People who ride two miles behind a mamma 
horse and her young colt to a Fourth of July orgy 
and hear a free oration will stand a good deal of 
bombast and starry banner business, but when 
they pay an admission, friend Mitchell, they 
want to see or hear something that will remuner- 
ate them. Those who went to Paris from Poland 
and witnessed our American baking powder and 
swollen notions of ourselves have doubtless for- 
gotten that part of it by this time, but they will 
always remember the beautiful fountains with 
water in them and the pictures and statuary. 

Africa had an exhibit that ought to puta big 
blush as wide as a Swiss sunset on the face of the 
great civilized republic which does so much to 
send missionaries to the Congo. The diamond 
exhibit of that godless continent and the methods 
of working this somewhat expensive stone, 
attracted more attention than all our oatmeal and 
atmospheric pressure. 

Iam an American, Mr. Superintendent, and 
proud of the land which gave me birth, after 
which it had a long spell of extreme mental de- 
pression; but foreign nations will not put up a 
luncheon and come tosee the Portland Exposition 
unless you give them something instructive and 
unusual. 

You ask about the ballet. I am not the proper 
man for you to put that question to. You know 
that I am prejudiced in favor of the ballet, and 
so you should not ask me that question. But the 
exposition of *89 had, as one feature, the Algeria 
or stomach dance, which was a very drawing 
card indeed. It was an odd dance—wildly bar- 
baric and a trifle on the decomposed Delsarte 
order, perhaps, with a beautiful Algerian girl in 
it of the Lalla Rookh variety, who, I afterwards 
learned, was a native of the Rue de Foi Gras. 
Many of the visitors went to see this dance 
several times, and this Algerian girl practically 
owned the town, and carried away with her, 
figuratively speaking, to her desert home, the 
cosmopolitan pelts of those who witnessed her 
strange and yet graceful gambols. A two-year- 
old colt that has just forsaken the home nest and 
made his glad debut on the clover-studded lawn, 
is not a circumstance to the gladness and grace 
of that performance. You might think this 
over. 

Punch and Judy would draw the English peo- 
ple. It is a bit of humor that appeals to the 
English, and yet it leaves the brain tissue unim- 
paired. It is a broad, yet pure humor, which is 
prompt in its action on the English mind, pro- 
ducing no dangerous relapse or secondary symp- 
toms. Some kinds of humor are highly injurious 
to the British mind because they may recur to 
the mind at a future time when the victim is not 
prepared, or, still worse, the point of the joke 
may break out suddenly on a future generation 
and create much trouble. You might spring a 
subtle piece of humor on an Englishman and pro- 
duce no appreciable effect, but thinx of his help- 
less grandchild on whom the humorous heritage 
might fall. 

Punch and Judy will appeal to those who may 
not have seen anything to laugh at in Ethan 
Allen. You might try it. 

Sam Jones is a good drawer. So is Sara Bern- 
hardt. In fact, they are a pair of those. But we 
will let that pass. Sam is a straightforward 
preacher, cheerfully telling people what miser- 
able hounds they are, and warning them to flee 
from the wrath to come, at so much per warn. 
He will not only bring thousands of curious peo- 
ple to your exposition, but he will save quite a 
lot of souls at the same time. 

You speak of Mr. Gould in a show window 
shearing coupons off his bonds as a feature. I 


would favor that, but you know, perhaps, that 
| Mr. Gould cannot sit in adraft, especially a sight 
draft, as he has facial neuralgia or tic% oo. Do 
not depend upon him, for I am sure he could not 
come. 

Your reference to Governor Hill is entirely un- 
worthy of the important offices he holds. Gov- 
ernor Hill has no notion of becoming mayor of 
New York. His other offices entirely engross 

He could not give the office of 
mayor of New York that degree of espionage 


his attention. 


which it requires. A man who is governor of a 
great state, and senator also, while at the same 
time holding up his right hand and snapping his 
fingers constantly so that the office which may 
be engaged in seeking the man for 1892 will not 
forget his post oflice address, does not care to be 
mayor of New York, or open expositions with a 
few desultory remarks. 

Ensilage should be cut as early as possible. 
Some use a teething ring for cutting their en- 
silage, but I think it injures the gooms. Gum- 
quats are not popular in exposition restaurants 
generally, especially during the heated term. 
What are gumquats, anyhow? 

Special days are not advisable unless you think 
it would be well to have special days, such as 
you suggest and feel certain would be successful. 
In that case if you felt assured that it would be 
advisable to do so, you might consider it a good 
plan to do so, and in case of success, you would, 
of course, be glad that you did so. 

An exciting thing and a feature that has 
always drawn enormous crowds everywhere that 
it has been tried, is a discussion between two 
able men on vital questions, like this, for instance: 
“Is the Tariff a Tax?” 
glad to get down off their dry goods boxes and 
make experiments with industry, if they only 
knew whether the tariff was a tax or not. As it 


So many people would be 


is now, values are unsettled, industries languish, 
resources remain undeveloped, trade becomes 
atrophied, commerce ceases, and our shipping 
stands rotting at our docks. If you would solve 
this great question of whether or not the tariff is 
a tax, the air would be full of men getting down 
off the tops of rail fences, and the rattle of 
closing jack-knives would gladden the heart of 
every true American. Men, whose wives have 
been bringing in the wood ever since the war, 
would, I am convinced, take up the burden of 
life, and some of them would turn the clothes- 
wringer while their wives take in washing, if 
they could only know from some good, earnest 
thinker whether or not the tariff is or is nota 
tax—or not. 

It is so, too, about religion. How many of us 
would take up the burden of life with true alac- 
rity and true earnestness and true zeal and 
praiseworthy eagerness if we could know more 
regarding the existence and literary habits of a 
personal devil? How often would I arise in the 
morning, and, inserting myself into a pair of 
shimmering trousers from which the glad sun- 
light is reflected in a thousand different direc- 
tions, go gaily forth to renewed effort and a more 
praiseworthy scufile with sin if I knew whether 
or not the hosts of the opposition were or were 
not led by a personal devil—or not. 

I would rather not speak of Mr. Sullivan, ex- 
cept in a non-partisan way, if you do not mind. 
[ criticised his acting once, and from the way he 
acted the next time I saw him, I judged that he 
hated to be criticised in that way. He wishes 
me to say, however, that he is not drinking any 
now, and will elevate the stage again next season. 

If you could erect a sort of glass conservatory 
or incubator, and set an old political wheel-horse 
on a recently discovered mare’s nest, I think it 
would give good results. Did you ever try that? 
People would come for a long distance and pay 
good prices to see this, I think. Yours truly. 

BILL NYE. 
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authority of the Hudson’s Bay Company early in 


the century. 


The valley of the Willamette, as nature made 
it, was mainly open prairie, interspersed with 
groves, and it was exceedingly attractive for set- 


¢ 


tliement by reason Ol 


agreeable climate. 


was led thither across the plains and over the 
lRtocky Mountains in 1845 by the famous mission- 


ary, Mareus Whitman. 


the occupancy of this fair land Congress passed 
to 


“Donation Act,’ which 


settling 


so-called 


the 


every 


gave 


married man 


square of land 


its beauty, fertility and 
A large body of emigrants 


In order to accelerate 


in Oregon a mile | 
1. Settlement increased rapidly 


under this stimulus during the decade prior to | 


the Civil War. 


The settlers found that, remote 


as they were from the rest of the world, there | 


was one crop they could raise which would bring 
Ships 
could ascend the Columbia from the ocean to the 


them money. That crop was wheat. 


the river into the heart of the great, fertile valley 
and brought the bags of wheat down to Portland 
for transhipment to vessels bound around the 
Horn to European ports. These same sagacious 
of Portland built narrow guage 
railways around the two chief obstacles to navi- 
gation on the Columbia, the Cascades Rapids and 


business men 


the Dalles, and they thus encouraged the settle- 
ment of the rolling plains of the Walla Walla 
Valley and the Palouse Country, and brought 
the wheat and wool from those regions down to 
swell the volume of their city’s commerce. In 
later years they paralleled the Willamette on 
both sides with railways and aided Henry Villard 
to build up the Columbia to meet the advancing 
line of the Northern Pacific. 

When the first through line of railroad was 
opened between Portland and the East, in 1883, 
the city had about 35,000 inhabitants and proba- 
bly contained more rich men than any place of 
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PORTLAND.—THE CITY HALL. 
Willamette and could go on a few miles up that 
river before they met with shallow water—not as 
far as the Falls of the Willamette, but to a point 
about midway between that cataract and the 
mouth of the stream. So the commercial city 
grew upat the point where the sea-going ship 
could get nearest to the grain fields. Fortunately 
at that point there was found a broad, handsome 
plateau on the west side of the river and another 
on the east side, so that no great struggle with 
natural obstacles was necessary to get the ground 
in shape for town-building. 

A number of vigorous, shrewed young business 


men from the Atlantic Coast early saw the ad- | 


vantages of Portland’s situation and established 
themselves there. They built steamboats to run 
on the Columbia and on the Willamette, both 


above and below the falls, and when Oregon was 


admitted as a State they had influence enough at 
Washington to get appropriations for a canal 
| around the falls, so that their boats ran far up 





its size in the world. It had grown wealthy by 
dealing in grain and wool, by manufacturing 
lumber and by controlling profitable transporta- 
tion lines. It was a thorough city at that time— 
not an overgrown village. All its business opera- 
tions and methods were those of a strong, confi- 
dent, well-established center of commerce. Its 
jobbing houses carried large stocks brought in by 
sea from San Francisco and from the East by 
way of the Isthmus route, and extended credits 
all through the interior of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Its banks had accumulated large capi- 
tal and were rated among the strongest in the 
country. It manufactured such articles as could 
be made from native woods and leather, con- 


| structed steamboats, smelted iron and built rail- 


yays, made paper, engaged in salmon fishing, 
developed fruit culture and was thoroughly in- 
telligent to grasp all business opportunities. 
The first effect of the railroad to the East was 
not advantageous, for the new route admitted 
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the jobbers of Chicago and St. 
Paul to te rritory before controlled 
by Portland merchants. There 
was sharp competition and a re- 
duction of protits Portland took 
no steps bac vard owever She 
soon adapted herself to the new 
era of railroads and of the quick 
co m cation Ww h Eastern 
cities which they brought ne 
Union Pacific opened a second 
through rail route to the Eastand 
soon after the Southern Pacific 


came into the control of the roads 
in the Willamett Valley, and 
linking them across the Siskiyo 
Mountains with its system in 
California created a third trans 
continental line For all these 
three routes Portland became a 
terminal point. The disadvant 
ages of Eastern compet tition were 
more than compensated for by th« 
extension of trade territory which 
resulted from all this railway 
building. The Oregon of the early 
epoch was limited to the Wil 
mette Valley, and the Washing- 


la- 





+ 


ton of that day was little more 
than a few lumbering hamlets on 
Puget Sound: whereas the new 
Oregon and the new Washington, 
created Dy the railroads, embraces 
large areas of rich agricultura 
country dotted with towns and 
villages, in what used to be the 
remote and almost inaccessible 
interior 

The railway era soon brought, 
however, what seemed for a time 
to be a new and serious menace to 
Portland's commercial suprem 
acy The Northern Pacific built 
a short line to Puget Sound across 
the Cascade Mountains, and thus 
diverted to Tacoma a large 
amount of grain shipment that 
used to tind its orly poss ble sea 
outlet by way of Portland. The 
young State of Washington went 


4 


forward with gigantic strides 
Two towns on Puget Sound made 
such phenomenal progress that 
they became independent com 
mercial centers, and established 
jobbing houses and manufacturing 
plants, while in the interior, 500 
miles distant, Spokane Falls made 
a s arcely less remarkable devel- 


opment. Tacomaand Seattle have 


now a population of about 45,000 
each and Spokane counts 25,000 
inhabitants. These places, so 


lately villages, dependent on Port- 
land for their supplies, became 
cities, each supplying with goods 
and machinery a large area of 
country. Here was the crucial 
test of Portland's strength as a 
general trade center. She came 
out of the trial triumphant. She 
has added to her population since 
1883 as many people as the total 
population of either of her young 
rivals, and now has 80,000 inhabi- 
tants. Her trade has increased 
in a direct ratio with the increase 
of her population. This great 
growth has been achieved in a 
quiet, undemonstrative way. 
Portland never has been a specu- 
lative place. Her business men 
have always been charged with 
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PORTLAND.—THE OREGONIAN 


an excess of conservatism. They 
have never put up buildings for 
show or established new enter- 
prises in advance of a demand for 
them. They were slow to annex 
the popular suburbs of the city 
across the river; slow to construct 
rapid transit lines, and slow to 
push up the prices of real estate 
and to carve up the neighboring 
farms and forests into city lots. 
These conservative business men 
did a very far-sighted and enter- 
prising thing a few years ago, 
however, and they have kept it 
up ever since. Finding that they 
could not persuade the Oregon 
Legislature to establish a State 
Immigration Board, they estab- 
lished one themselves and main- 
tained it with monthly subscrip- 
tions. For several years this 
board persistently and _intelli- 
gently advertised the advantages 
of Oregon for new settlers. They 
said very little about Portland in 
the documents which they printed 
by the hundreds of thousands and 
scattered all over the United 
States, but they had a great deal 
to say about farming, wool-grow- 
ing, cattle-raising, fruit culture, 
lumbering, the fisheries, minerals, 
climate, etc. Thus they attracted 
a large influx of substantial set- 
tlement to Oregon, and every new 
family was worth some hundreds 
of dollars annually to the trade of 
the city. Only very lately did 
the board spend money to adver- 
tise Portland directly—printing 
for this purpose a handsomely 
illustrated pamphlet for distribu- 
tion to the guests of the new Port- 
land hotel. To the sagacious 
labors of the Immigration Board 
much of the new prosperity of 
Portland is due. They realized 
that to boom towns without at the 
same time broadening out the 
basis of their support by filling 
up the adjacent country was like 
setting a pyramid on its apex and 
and expecting it to stand firmly. 

At the time when Portland’s 
commercial position seemed to be 
threatened by the rapid growth 
of the Sound cities, which had a 
certain advantage in being upon 
a great, deep, unobstructed arm 
of the sea, the Government began 
the task of improving the en- 
trance to the Columbia River. 
The bar off the mouth of this 
river was no more serious an ob- 
stacle than that which is formed 
by every great river in the world. 
Before anything had been done to 
deepen the channel across it large 
ships went in and out at high 
tide, and ocean steamers plied 
between Portland and San Fran- 
cisco, arriving and departing on 
schedule time, as a rule, and with 
almost the regularity of railroad 
trains. Still, it was highly desir- 
able in the interests of the com- 
merce of Portland and all the 
Columbia Basin and the Willa- 
mette Valley that the entrance 
should be so narrowed and 
deepened ,as to be safe in all 
weathers. _This'is what the en- 
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PORTLAND.—VIEW 


gineers are now doing. They planned a jetty 
three miles long, extending out to the outer edge 
of the bar from the cape on the south side of the 
river’s mouth. Two miles of this enormous work 
are already completed and by the end of next 
year the whole structure will be finished. The 
work already done has had a marked effect on 
the bar and ship captains say that the entrance 
is already one of the best river entrances in the 
world. The jetty acts on the same principle as 
the Eads jetties at the mouth of the Mississippi. 
By narrowing the outlet for the waters of the 
river the current is accelerated and a scouring 
process begins which gradually wears down a 
deep channel over the bar. At present there are 
twenty-six feet of water at mean low tide on the 
Columbia bar and this will be increased to thirty 
feet on the completion of the long jetty next year. 
At the shoalest point between the river entrance 
and Portland the depth of water is twenty feet at 
low tide. The Government is now making ar- 
rangements to deepen the channel over the river 
bars so as to give ita reliable twenty-five feet. 
Portland has in the Willamette Valley alone, 
with its great area of rich farming lands, its 
towns, its railroads, its navigable waters, its 
timber and its minerals, a supporting country 
capable, when fully developed, of maintaining a 
city of 200,000 people. This valley is so corralled 
by mountain ranges that its only natural outlet 
is down the Willamette to its old metropolis. 
The smaller valleys, which head in the Coast 
Mountains and run westward to the Pacific, are 
just beginning to attract settlement and will 
eventually support a considerable population. 
Eastern Oregon, by which is meant the larger 
part of the area of the ‘State, jlying east of the 
Cascade Mountains is toa great extent virgin 
territory. Much of it is.adapted for pasturage 


OF FIRST STREET, LOOKING SOUTH FROM THE SKIDMORE FOUNTAIN. 


only, but it contains several fine agricultural 
valleys. Its wheat surplus and its wool-clip 
already make a large figure in the commerce of 
Portland. The waters of the greater part of the 
State of Washington flow to the ocean through 
the Columbia River, which is Portland’s high- 
way to the seas. Thecostly canal blasted by the 
Government through the solid rock around the 
Cascades of the Columbia, is now nearly finished 
and will give unbroken navigation up to the 
Dalles. Around that more formidable obstacle 
it is proposed that the State shall construct a 
ship railway, that will take steamboats out of 
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the river, haul them ten miles and slide them 
down again into the water. This will surely be 
done at no distant day and Portland will be 
greatly benefitted by the extension of navigation 
into the heart of the Columbia Basin. A narrow 
guage railroad around the Dalles of the Colum- 
bia, connecting with steamboats above and below 
the series of rapids, so that grain can take the 
river route, with transfers from rail to boat and 
from boat to rail, is now under construction, and 
will be finished this year. Portland capital aids 
this new enterprise. Meanwhile, the city has 
excellent direct railway communication with all 
the towns in that growing region and enjoys a 
large share of their trade. Her merchants feel 
secure in their knowledge that nothing can 
happen in the future in the way either of im- 
provement of waterways or increase of railway 
facilities in the Pacific Northwest that will not 
be of immediate benefit to their city. 

With a railway system reaching all parts of 
the productive territory of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and in the hands of three strong, rival 
corporations, with an open pathway for shipping 
to the sea, and with important projects for open- 
ing navigation on the Columbia far into the 
interior of Oregon and Washington, Portland’s 
situation is commanding and secure. There is 
nothing now to be feared which may check her 
prosperous career. She has enough tributary 
territory in Oregon alone, in which she has no 
rival, to warrant expectations for her continued 
growth for many decades to come, as that ter- 
ritory increases in population and wealth, and 
she will always be in a position to hold a fair 
share of the trade of Washington and has no 
occasion to worry about the striking progress 
of the lusty young cities which have sprung up 
in that State, 
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PORTLAND'S BEAUTY AND PROSPERITY. | equally variant in characteristics. The con- 





1) 
| servatism of the successful East is there, con- 

BY CONDE HAMLIN | fident of the future and unwilling to rush condi- 

To find north of the forty-fifth parallel in | tions to their logical results; the energy of the 
North Americaa district of that famous country | West is there ready to seize each trifling advan- 
known as the ind of the lotos,” whose boun tage and turn it to account in an effort to reach 
daries while always indefinite are supposed to lie | the super-superlative degree of prosperity; the 
within tropical or sub-tropical limits, is some- | easy going moderation of the South is there, 
thing of a wen raphical surprise. To add to the which replenishes each outlay of strength and 


assertion of this discovery the statement that in | effort before making another draft upon the 


this favored section the do ar niente, which is | capital of resources. From these qualities alone 


like a dream of rest to the inhabitants of most | would naturally come a magnificent race of peo- 
other portions of this wonderful continent, comes ple, strong and calmin action yet devoid of the 
ike a balm to outlayed energies instead of being | feverish taints which sap the system. No en- 
a narcotic to all activity is,to invite the credulity vironment could be more favorable to such an 
of those who have never climbed the formidable | evolution and it is an almost certain prophecy 





wall of the Rockies and looked down upon a | that in the northwest corner of the United States 

veritable land of promise. there will arise a typical cla of citizens 
To claim fer Oregon these qualities which | famous for characteristics which are ever de- 

singly are the attractions of other sections is to | sirable in the human race. 

claim what is always acknowledged by the cis- There is always a natural capital to every 

atlantic traveler who has thoroughly explored | geographical division of the country to which 





esque while nothing is lacking in the staunch 
qualities for which the Atlantic Coast cities are 
famous. Life is brighter, fresher and more 
vigorous un the Western coast and this fact is 
everywhere apparent. The somber blocks of 
residences are here noticeable by their absence. 
Each residence has about it an individuality 
which is as surprising as delightful. In the door- 
yards are rosebushes whose blooms would shame 
the choicest flowers of |'astern hot-houses. Vines 
clamber over gates and hide the fronts or sides 
of many homes in a veil of dark ivy or of the 
lighter Virginia creeper. Verandas tell the 
story of an atmosphere like velvet whose caress- 
ing touch is sought in outdoor hours. Bright 
colored awnings add their variety to the scene 
and hammocks are found everywhere. Now and 
then palms are discovered with their great 
fronds lending a tropical trait to the picture 
which is well-nigh deceptive unless reflection 
comes to the rescue. The great hills back of the 


| city with their rugged fronts and coatings of 








MOUNT HOOD, OREGON. 


his own country. It is the neutral ground upon , each feature points with index finger, and in 
which climates of all the zones meet in friendly | which is typified the supporting territory. The 
contest to show what they can do for the benefit | commercial and social center of these fertile val- 
of man. It is no wonder that this area is com- | leys of the Cascade Mountains is Portland, a city 
paratively limited in extent, else other sec- | as marked in its appearance as is the country 
tions would be deserted for its kindly limits. | itself. It lies along the crescent of the river, 
The warm rays of the sun that ripen the spongy | nestles upon the sides of the encircling hills and 
fruits of tropical and sub-tropical belts draw from | spreads over the tableland on the opposite 
its fertile soil the luscious products of the warm- | banks. Its business streets, its wharves, its 
est Countries; the tempered heat and cool breezes | residences all tell, in a language which any 
cover the fields with the golden grain which is | thinker may read, its past, its present and its 
the pride and the subsistence of the inhabitants | future. To the traveler from the East whose 
of the so-called temperate districts; Nature in | eyes have been dimmed by the heat radiating 
ages past has covered the mountains with a | from sandy mesas on which the sparse sage brush 
cloak of green through which the hoary peaks | serves only to emphasize the dreariness and deso- 
have oftimes shrugged their shoulders, and | lation, the valleys leading to Portland seem like 
timber for stately structures or vessels to plough | the vales of Tempe and the city appears at first 
the furrows of commerce through the blue field | sight like some municipality transported intact 
of the ocean is to be found on every range; | from New England. Closer investigation shows 
mighty rivers have sifted the soil, irrigated it, | that this similarity has many exceptions, and, 
and spread it in vast valleys, where, obedient to | with all fairness, the differences are in favor of 
the efforts of man, it produces food for millions. | this young giant of the Cascades. Thereis more 
The possessors of this wonderful country are | coloring in the Western city, more of the pictur- 














rough fir bring back the imagination and em- 
phasize the fact that here the natural surround- 
ings act asa tonic and acomfort, not as anarcotic. 
The miles of Wharves and warehouses above 
which tower the slender masts of ocean vessels, 
the great elevators, the shipyard, the noise of 
heavy laden trucks, the screaching of switch 
engines, the rumble of trains all corroborate the 
same impression. 

The site of a city is as susceptible of analysis 
as is the camp of an army. The battalions of 
trade may make a temporary bivouac anywhere 
but when they form a permanent base of supplies 
they do so for strategic reasons whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously acknowledged. Gen- 
erals have made mistakes and so have pioneers, 
but Portland is not one of them. Whether its 
location was an accident or a judgment, its 
prestige is certain and its future can be read in 
its surroundings. 

Ages ago the elements began to carve out the 
future location and territory of Portland from 
the earth itself. Within the arms of the Blue 
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Mountains was a great sea. As the waters 
sought an outlet to the greater ocean, they burst 
through the hemming barrier in a mighty 
stream, which even to-day is famous for its size 

the Columbia. From all the arms of that sea, 
reaching into what are now magnificent valleys, 
came other streams which cut through the silted 
strata of the old sea bed and joined the outlet. 
Thus by the hand of Nature were the different 
territories connected, pointing clearly to a com- 





INTERIOR VIEWS IN “THE PORTLAND.” 


mon center. As if the invention of man had 
been foreseen and provided for, the coming of the 
railroads did not affect geographical values. 
Engineers found that erosion had done more for 
them than thousands of navies could have ac- 
complished in scores of years and they wisely 
followed the construction forces of ages past. 
The iron bound track crept through the passes 
of the mountains along the banks of the river, 
and the conditions which pointed to Portland as 








a commercial only doubled in 
strength, and Nature and science have riveted to 
the city the wonderfully fertile districts of the 


mountains by furnishing natural and artificial 


center were 


highways to her marts. 

The origin of Portland is in the main prosaic. 
In the earlier days when vessels depended more 
upon chance and barter, a venturesome captain 
turned inquisitively up the broad Columbia to 


dispose of his goods. The ocean-traveling hull 
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the river which it 


reached its practical level of 


found ample welcome in 


intil it 
Here it reached its great tributary, 


traversed 
navigation 
the Willamette, which it followed until a trading 
stock the cargo 
had thus been brought nearer the con- 


station was begun, the being 
which 
sumer. 
¢ 


of distribution for the country. Vessels came in 


greater numbers with each succeeding year. 
Wagon roads were built to make the post access- 
ible, and steamer lines were established. Trade 
increased, population multiplied, and additional 
buildings were erected until the little commercial 
sapling showed many concentric rings of growth 
and the trading station had become a city thor- 
oughly metropolitan in character. 


the 
which is so advantageous it might 


Subsequent events proved wisdom of a 


choice of site 


well be characterized as inspired. The Columbia 


PORTLAN D.— MORRISON 


with a velocity of twelve to 


the heavy stream 


rushes seaward 
fifteen 
would nearly sweep vessels from their fastening 


miles an hour, and 


at wharves along its banks. In spring, too, ice 
would hurt the refuge and would be a source of 
infinite trouble to shipping. All such annoyance 
is avoided by turning into the broad avenue of 
the Willamette. Here is depth, a gentler flow, 
and, in times of high water, the river instead of 
becoming a torrent is transformed into a great 
lake as far as the falls at Oregon City above 
Portland. Thus is Portland located on a navi- 
gable cul desac connected by a magnificent watery 
highway with the Pacific. 

The strength of this position has been tested 
In its 


several times in the history of the city. 
early days a corporation with a steamer line at 
its service undertook to establish a new town to 


sap the strength of the young settlement. A 


| 
} 


This point naturally became the center 
| with far greater prospects of success. 








new city was laid out on the Columbia, wharves 
were built and an attempt was made to force 
trade to this new rival. Vessels still went by to 
Portland, the attempt failed and rattling wharves 
tell the story of impotent jealousy. 

In spite of this lesson, another effort was made 
It seems 
a logical inference that a harbor near the ocean 
with facilities of distribution would seriously im- 
pair the trade of a city one hundred miles away 
from the coast. Conveniences for transhipment 
were provided at Astoria and the plan involved 
the unloading of ocean vessels there and their 
distribution of the cargoes in the interior by 
other carriers. The accumulated strength of 
Portland was too great; the city took no re- 
taliating measures, but as the magnet draws bits 
of steel, so it drew to it as before the iron hulled 
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STREET BRIDGE ACROSS THE 
commerce of the country. The vessels spurned 
the new wharves and going up the river saved 
the cost of transporting the goods they carried 
to and from a point nearer the Pacific. So failed 
the second attempt to injure the ocean borne 
commerce of Portland, and its prestige and pre- 
eminence in its territory are now conclusively 
acknowledged. 

The ribbon that binds the prospects together 
is of course, the silver Columbia, and its condi- 
tion is jealously watched. Some time ago the 
neutralizing currents of ocean and river deposited 
near the latter’s mouth a bar which threatened 
to interfere grievously with the growing com- 
merce. The aid of the national government was 
invoked and a jetty at Point Adams on the plan 
of the Eads jetty at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi has already proved that there is nothing to 
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fear hereafter. The current of the river has 
been used to remedy its own work of deposit and 
there is now a channel over a mile in width and 
twenty-five feet deep and for three-fourths of 
this distance the depth is twenty-seven feet. 
The jetty itself will be four and one-half miles in 
length when completed. 

To show their willingness to do for themselves 
as much as possible, the citizens of Portland 
have issued bonds to the amount of 500,000, the 
proceeds of which are to be expended in remov- 
ing some bars in the course of the Columbia and 
in securing a twenty-five foot channel to Port- 
land. So determined was the purpose, that in 
order to test the validity of this appropriation 
for what seems to be an extra municipal object, 
the appropriation was called in question in the 
supreme court, and, now that it has the sanction 
of such high judicial authority, work will be 


RIVER. 


prosecuted as rapidly as possible. More than 
that, locks will be constructed around the beauti- 
ful cascades of the Columbia and so will the 
great wheat fields of the interior have a water 
communication with Portland which, if it has no 
other result, will serve to regulate rates upon 
the railroads. 

In the character of the country surrounding 
and tributary to Portland and in the closeness of 
its connection with the city is to be found the 
secret of its prosperity. Some carper at the 
wisdom of Divine Providence has remarked that 
God ought to have set the mountains 200 miles 
further east. The justice of this criticism 
is open to great doubt. The rivers of the past 
have carved out a network of valleys whose 
floors are covered with the richest possible 
soil and which interlock in a natural hub at 
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Portland. The rain laden 
clouds of the Pacific float 





easily over the coast 
mountains, but unable to 
lift their burdens over 
the higher wall of the 
interior range drop them 
upon the fields below. 
The fertile kingdom thus ) 
provided divides itself } 
naturally into four dis- 
tricts. Nearest to its 
capital is the district 
between the Cascade and 
Coast ranges, which ex- 
tends from the divide of 
the Puget SoundCountry 
and the Columbia water- 
shed on the north to the 
southern boundary of 
Oregon. In this division 
are included those won- 
derfully fertile valleys, 
the Willamette, Umpqua 
and Rogue River valleys 
in Oregon, the lower 
lands along the Colum- 
bia, in Oregon and 
Washington, for the nat- 
ural geographical terri- 
tory of Portland reaches 
beyond the artificial 
boundaries of the State. 
Here are at least 12,000 
square miles of land 
suited for farming and fruit culture, an empire 
great enough in itself to support one city. 
The character of the northern portion of this 
district is rolling and heavily timbered, chang- 
ing as it approaches the restricting mountains 
into foothills, while in the river bottoms there 
are found the richest hay lands in the world. 
From Portland itself the Willamette Valley, 
a garden spot of the Pacific Northwest, sweeps 
away to the southward for a distance of 120 
miles. From mountain slope to mountain slope 
it is fifty miles in width, making one beau- 
tiful valley, broken rarely by projecting spurs of 
foot-hills which are tillable to their very tops. 
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MOUTH OF THE COLUMBIA 


This valley, with its 4,000,000 acres of the finest 
agricultural land in the world, is watered by the 
Willamette River, which furnishes a highway 
for its products leading to Portland’s door, and a 
dozen tributary rivers with their contributing 
streams. Inthe complete inventory of the val- 
ley’s resources the item of nearly 2,000,000 acres 
of foot-hill land, which is fully as productive as 
the bottom land, must not be forgotten. Timber 
is most beautifully distributed. The mountain 
spurs are covered with forests so that wood is 
within convenient distance of every farm. The 
soil is arich black or gray loam whose productive- 
ness seems inexhaustible. In many places it had 
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RIVER. 


been cultivated for forty years without showing 
a diminution of fertility and fruits, and cereals 
flourish in tropical profusion. This immense 
garden, which is famous throughout the West, 
would in itself support a metropolis; but, as if to 
provide resources immeasurable, it is flanked by 
others equally as prolific. 

South of the Willamette is the Umpqua Valley, 
watered by the Umpqua River, which breaks 
through the Coast Range and finds an independ- 
ent outlet to the Pacific. While this valley 
contains little, if any, prairie land, it has many 
tracts which undulate along the river bottom 


| similar in character to that of the Willamette. 


It contains 1,700 square miles of 
agricultural land, free from 
timber save to a degree desired 
by the farmer, and the soil 
varies from the rich sandy loam 
of the bottom lands to the dark 
loam of the higher ground and 
the easily worked clay of the 
hills. It is similar in character 
to the Willamette Valley, and, 
here as there, the higher lands 
are unusually well suited for 
fruits and grains, while the 
well watered lowlands do equally 
well for grasses. 

At the southern part of the 
Umpqua Valley a range of hills, 
like a connecting link, stretches 
from the coast to the Cascade 
ranges, dividing it from the 
Rogue River Valley, which 
reaches east and west, seems 
like a great base on which rest 
the other two as they point 
away northward. This famous 
valley is walled in on the south 
by the high and rugged Sis- 
kiyou Mountains which stand 
like sentinels at the north 
boundary of California. In fact 
these three valleys are prac- 
tically one, owing its division 
namely, to the three rivers 


which make them bloom like 
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gardens. Within this gigantic bowl, protected by 





mountains which allow the clouds to hover over 
| their guarded fields are 1,200 square miles of ar- 


able land broken here and there by mountain lines 


i which at times seem to limit its extent. With 
the exception of some low and comparatively flat 
ands along the river and its feeders, the soil is 


about the same as in the valleys already de- 
scribed, while the mountain slopes offer timber 
enough for all the purposes of the settler. The 
spectator who has from the summit of the Sis- 
kiyous looked down upon this gigantic bowl, 
whose floor is patched with all the colors of gold, 
green and brown, rising to the great edges of 
mountainous ranges on whose distant sides heavy 
forests appear soft 


sudden realization of the scale on which the 


as velvet. will never forget his 


Creator has fashioned the earth and the limitless 


terraces here prov ided for the cultivator. 


with careful tillage be raised to thirty-five or fifty. 

As if this was not a generous enough allotment 
of territory to flank a city, the mountains turn 
to Portland the tribute of other districts. First 
there are 15,000 square miles of territory gen- 
erally free from timber and denominated ‘Bunch 
Grass lands” which are watered by the John 
Day and Deschutes rivers. Here crops grow the 
next year after settlement on lands previously 
uncultivated. Fruits and grains do equally well 
in the gray soil, and the Columbia River is an 
easy roadway to the Portland market. This fer- 
tile district is as yet open to the settler. 

In Northeastern Oregon and Southeastern 
Washington is another tributary section which, 
comprising the fertile plains of the Walla Walla 
and Umatilla districts and the Grand Ronde and 
other Blue Mountain valleys, contains 10,000 
square miles of arable land. The season here is 

















can be done in every month of the year and in 
the severer seasons outdoor work is stopped for 
only a month or six weeks. In the winter of 
1887 flowers were blooming and plows running 
on New Year’s day, and this was the severest 
season in twenty years. With this glance at the 
surrounding country, it is easy to understand 
the city of Portland, at once its leader and its 
offspring. 

The city of Portland naturally shows the 
direct and reflex infiuences of its situation. The 
entrepot for the surrounding country, trading 
ships and steamers fill the wharves with manu- 
factured products to be distributed among the 
settlers; the depot for transhipment of the 
products of plains, valleys and hillsides,the vessels 
are there loaded with food stuffs for their return 
voyage. In addition to the navigable rivers 
which, penetrating nearly every valley, offer 











This triune valley is the richest strip of agri- 





cultural land in the world, with the possible 
exception of Sicily. It produces all the cereals 
in the finest quality, save corn alone; which, 
owing to the coolness of the nights, does not 
reach its greatest perfection. It is the home of 
flax which here grows wild, and when cultivated 
makes the finest fiber in the world, and fruits, 
save those whose origin is in the tropics, grow 
in abundance and perfection. A few acres 
stocked with slips become a productive for- 
tune in a few years, and with the exception 
of the slightest attention bear a crop which re- 
quires very little care. This new section, in 
common with others which are newly settled, 
is not completely taken nor is it exhaustively 
cultivated, as the fertility of the soil makes this 
an unnecessary effort of economy, though ex- 
perience has shown that the average yield of 
twenty-three bushels of wheat to an acre can 








from a month to six weeks earlier in the spring 
and later in the fall than in the northern states 
of the Atlantic seaboard and farm work is pre- 
vented for only six weeks in winter. The surplus 
products are marketed at Portland, which is also 
the base of supplies, and the Columbiaand Snake 
rivers with the railroad systems furnish it un- 
equalled transportation facilities. 

Separated from this district by the Snake 
River, but still almost the continuation of this 
body of land, is the famous Palouse Country with 
its wheat fields, the quality and extent of whose 
crops are used for comparison. This celebrated 
district draws its supplies from Portland and 
finds a market for its products in the adjacent 
Coeur d’Alene mining country. In these dis- 
tricts, comprising 40,000 square miles of arable 
lands, the city of Portland finds its strength and 
becomes for them both an entrepot and depot of 
supplies. In average seasons plowing and sowing 








PORTLAND WATER FRONT—VIEW LOOKING NORTH FROM THE STEEL BRIDGE, 


natural means of transportation, there are the 
railroads, which ever following the erosive lines 
offer a competition to the water route. Before 
other cities had sprung up in the Pacific North- 
west, Portland had attained a commanding 
position of commercial supremacy and the great 
transcontinental lines were obliged, as a matter 
of safety to themselves, to make it an objective 
point. As a result, the city is bound by steel 
lines to the rest of the country, and these long 
fingers lay heavy grasp upon its desires. The 
Southern Pacific stretches away south and east- 
ward, connecting with San Francisco by a iine 
that creeps cautiously about the base of Shasta 
and reaches on to the plantations of Louisiana. 
The Union Pacific shoots southeastward toward 
Chicago and attaches the Garden City to the 
capital of the Pacific Northwest. The Northern 
Pacific reaches eastward and unites the great 
centers of St. Paul and Minneapolis with these 
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tile valleys, a bond doubly strengthened 
the Great Northern and the Canadian 
roads, which run through scenes 
Alps and their valleys 
The hand of 


ymmerce in which Portland rests reaches 


’ rciftie 
hich make the 
significant in comparison. 


nigh over the entire country with 
1ese steel digits and the result is apparent 
the city itself. 
The casual visitor would be impressed 
th the subdued energy of the city. Along 
he wharves is many a trim built vessel. 
‘he steel doors in the hull are open and 
en and trucks are busily engaged in 
oring the consignments from Europe, Asia 
America in the capacious warehouses. 
Vindlasses are rattling as they lift heavy 
ules from the depths of the hulls and 
ow them to slide down a chute to the 
wharves below. Out on the stream are tug 
oats steaming rapidly along against the 
irrent, and over at the elevators are ves- 
els loading with cereals for foreign con- 
Up on First Street heavy trucks 
hose floors barely escape the street are 


imers. 


olling heavily over the pavement, and on 
he sidewalks are piles and piles of boxes 


ind sacks which exhale the subtle odors 
ilways associated with the trade of a sea- 
port town. There is a sense of repressed 
power, a confidence in acquired strength, 
i belief in the future and the uselessness 
of nervous hurry 
In the stores on First and Second streets 

ire found stocks which would astonish a New 
York or Chicago merchant, embracing not only 
the staple articles but the foibles that spring 
which the local 
there may be no charge of 


apparent everywhere. 


from fashion merchant sar- 


ries that incom- 
pleteness. 

Statistics are dry; at least such is the modify- 
ing adjective usually connected with them, but 
in the light of the facts, they bloom with un- 
wonted meaning. The year 1890 was not a bright 
The entire country felt the shadow of its 
events and feels them now, so that it is hardly 
just to any city to use it as acriterion. Yet it is 
the most recent to give up results, and by these 
the city of Portland can be dispassionately 
It was for the State of Oregon 
an unusually bad year, for there was little 
rain; butamore than average crop attested 
the reliability of soil and climate. The 
value of the jobbing trade for 1890 was 
$131,550,000. In 1889 it was $115,000,000, so 
that the margin of increase represents 
$16,550,000, a sum which many an older 
and more populous city might boast. Job- 
bing always preceeds manufacturing in the 
new country, but Portland evidently will 
become the producing center for its ter- 
ritory, a prospect evidenced by the balance 
sheet. The government census returns 
credited the city with a manufacturing 
output last year of $30,000,000. With a 
modesty as surprising as it is exceptional, 
the business men declare that $27,385,000 
is nearer the truth. 

The voluntarily reduced item shows a 
gain of $7,202,000 over 1889. In achieving 
this result a capital of $15,841,500 and 
10,217 employes were used, while in 1889 
the capital was $12,803,500, and the hands 
7,862. This increase in the jobbing and 
manufacturing lines naturally affected the 
financial houses, and the year of 1890 saw 
three new banking establishments organ- 
ized with a sapital of $700,000, and other 
banks increase their capital $3,360,000, 
giving a total of $12,129,652, not including 
surplus and undivided profits to lubricate 
the cogs of trade. The clearing-house index 


year. 


measured. 











PORTLAND.—TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


also rose in one year from a weekly average of 
exchanges of $1,477,144 to $1,800,463, adding its 
testimony to prosperity. 
The effect of one of these items can be traced 
through many others; their combined effect has 
1890 there 
were added to the city 2,123 buildings at a cost 
of $3,296,000, and the close of the year saw the 
plans of structures to cost $1,120,000 on the 
architects’ tables. As the city grew means of 
rapid communication were necessary, and cable, 
electric and steam motor lines reached out into 
every quarter and bound the various districts into 
During the past year 


results in people and building. In 


a compact municipality. 





PORTLAND—GRACE METHODIST CHURCH, 





$1,160,000 was expended upon the seventy- 
five miles of road already constructed. The 
residents have not been inoculated with 
the speculative fever, for the deeds regis- 
tered show about the same number and 
amount; an inference proved to be correct 
by the individuality in the homes erected. 
All incidental 
The postoffice receipts increased 
from $182,325 to $202,941; the payments in- 


The money order 


items show a relative in- 


crease, 


creased in even ratio. 
business expanded from $2,531,480 to $2, 
969,416 and the mail matter delivered went 
Pub 


lic improvements included sixteen miles of 


up from 5,191,805 to 6,700,284 pieces. 


side-walk, four of cross-walks, five and one 
half of macadam, seven of grading and six 
of sewers. 

One immense item in the business of 
Portland is the ocean trade, whose extent 
is compactly shown by the tonnage record, 
which for last year includes inward bound 
109,213 tons, outward bound 415,804 tons or 
a total of 825,017. If the tonnage of other 
added the 
Columbia as a waterway is expressed by 
1,468,000 tons. 
the year 1889 show a decrease, and that was 


river ports is value of the 


In only one direction did 


in the exports which amounted to $16,197,- 
804 for 1889 and $12,020,470 for 1890. This, 
however, is easily explained. The short 

crop of 1889 left a very small amount for 

export during the early months of 1890 and 

the supply of tonnage was very small dur- 
ing the latter part of the year. As it was the 
wheat exported in 1890 was 2,502,156 centals 
with a value of $3,130,010 against 2,202,464 centals 
for 1889 with a value of $2,853,403, while for the 
same yeurs the export of flour amounted to 522 
765 barrels with a value of $1,915,308 and 625,507 
barrels worth $2,463,335. 

The rapid strides of the city are most easily 
and exactly measured by statistics. In three 
years the jobbing trade jumped $65,000,000; in 
the same time the manufacturing output rose 
$15,000,000 and the number of employes increased 
5,000. When the families interested in this im- 
provement are considered the increase in real 

estate transfers from 1,546 to 5,721 is easily 
and normally explained and the reason is 
apparent for public improvements showing 
an increase of $3,000,000. 

There are some who, in the face of these 
magnificent results, dare characterize the 
citizens as being too slow and conservative. 
True there appears to be a slight absence 
of the dash so often conspicuous in the 
American people, but the sterling qualities 
possessed more than balance any fancied 
defect. A short time ago a party of gentle- 
men gathered by the accidents of travel in 
the smoking room of a palace car, were 
chatting about the country and its people. 
Some of the younger members of the party 

rather their 
upon what they termed, in blunt phrase- 
When at last 
they paused in their strictures, an old 
their re- 


were severe in criticisms 


ology, ‘‘the mossbacks.”’ 


gentleman gently inquired if 
flections were at 
formed that they were, continued: ‘‘In the 
pioneer days a party of 300 emigrants after 
weeks and weeks of traveling exposed to 


an end, and being in- 


the privations of the deserts and attacks 
by the Indians arrived in the Grand Ronde 
destitute and 
Here we were 300 miles from Portland, our 
destination, almost exhausted. What do 
you think we found there? a wagon train 
loaded with provisions sent out by the 
citizens of that city tomeet just such needy 
individua!s as ourselves and to assist us, 


Valley almost starving. 
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How is that for ‘mossbacks?’ Rehabilitated and 
encouraged we pressed on until we reached that 
city and went into « imp near where the Union 


Depot now stands. We had just settled ourselves 


well when a deputation of townspeople came 
down and the spokesman gravely informed us 
that we couldn't stay there t wasn’t allowed by 
the city—and we couldn’t—those people divided 
us up, took us to their own homes and treated us 
as honored guests unt ve scattered to the 
various valleys to begin life anew How is that 


for mossbacks? 


The party was silent, for the moral was pointed 
and its efficacy is apparent to-day. Men who, un 
daunted, fight their way across a continent to 
build homes and cities, are not kely to tet any 








pe ople, 


land itself, where commerce 
unt of the steep banks. 
creditable to any city adorn the business portion 
and others are being erected at a rate evincing 


built which is worthy 
representation; 








PORTLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 








PORTLAND LIBRARY BUILDING. 


serviceable material escape their project 
deserve more credit than Stanley 
penetrated the wilderness surrounded by a small 
They have built a triune city of 70,000 
which includes East Portland, where the 
residence district of the future will be on the 
rolling foothills; Albina, with its rapidly 
growing elevator and warehouse business and its 
handsomely located residence section, and Port- 
first took its stand on 


Business 


a remarkable growth. An opera house has been 
any metropolitan dramatic 
and a hotel which has few peers 


and no superiors in the East sur- 
prises all visitors. The newspa- 
pers are as complete and as bright 
and trenchant as those of Eastern 
cities although their expenses are 
necessarily greater. The busi- 
ness men pull together for the 
common weal and the Chamber of 
Commerce and Board of Immi- 
gration are factors of progress — 
not names of anzemic corporations. 
Electric lights supplied from 
dynamos at the falls at Oregon 
City twelve miles away, electric 
cars, cable cars which glide up 
twenty-one per cent grades for 
1,700 feet with an ease and safety 
astounding to the spectator, pub- 
lic parks—all are provided, and 
the description of Portland means 
simply the description of a modern 
municipality with the exception 
of unique features caused by local 
conditions. The coming genera- 
tion has not been forgotten in the 
demands of the present. A high 
school which is one of the most 
ornate structures on the coast is 
the head of a system which begins 
in the primary department and 
ends at the college. The higher 
institutions are at hand. St. 
Helen’s Hall is the educational 














home of 200 young ladies; Bishop Scott’s Military 
School is the training place for 250 boys. To 
make the system complete, the Portland Uni- 
versity, endowed with three-quarters of a million, 
is now organized and the buildings are being 
built as rapidly as possible. When President 
Stratton and his faculty begin work there will 
be in the city limits a complete system of educa- 
tion from the kindergarten to the professional 
school. 

There is no visible flaw in the charter of 
Portland’s future. The commerce will grow as 
the surrounding country is settled and new- 
comers will be plentiful where farms soon bring 
a competence in fruit or cereals. It now throws 
its all-acquiring net over thousands of square 
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miles, from the bays along the coast to the trans- 
mountain country, and the meshes will grow 
closer and stronger with each year. The im- 
portation of manufactured articles will decrease 
for the city will manufacture for its own district. 
The means are near at hand. Water power is 
near, iron is to be found and is now being used 
at Oswego, and plentiful beds of coal are not far 
distant. Timber, hard and soft, is everywhere, 
and the shipyards of the Pacific may well be 
located on the Willamette where this summer 
the handsome ‘‘Victorian” glided from her stays 
into the stream. 

The limits of East Portland will be gradually 
usurped by majestic blocks whose 
splendor is seen in the structures now building; 
property will rise legitimately, for this district is 
limited by the encircling hills and Portland is 
already compact, its density of settlement being 
noticed when compared with other cities; Denver, 
for instance, having 114,000 inhabitants to 100 
square miles, while Portland has 75,000 inhabit- 
ants to only twenty-six square miles, the ratio 
in the old district being 10,000 to a square mile. 
The residences will be driven back to the hill 
sides or move across to the east shore and crown 
the low hills which flank the business line lying 
along the river united to the west bank by fer- 
ries and bridges. Thus the amphitheater in 
which Portland lies will become a vast industrial 
center upon which the homes will look down 
from the surrounding hills. 


business 


Nor is pleasure and recreation lacking in this 
almost ideal city. There is the broad Columbia 
and its cascades, the Multnomah Falls, the 
Bridal Veii, and the Latonville Falls, which in 
a day unlocks the splendor of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. There is Astoria with its canneries where 
salmon are dipped from the water and prepared 
for market in a period measured by minutes. 
There is the seashore, distant only a short ride, 
where the surf breaks over the finest beaches in 
the northwest. Within the city’s limits a few 
minutes will take the visitor to Portland Heights, 
whence a panorama of mountain, valley and river 
is to be seen never to be forgotten. Yonder is 
Mt. Hood holding his snowy shield up to scorn 
the sun and at the left St. Helen’s is wrapped in 





ALONG THE COLUMBIA. 


her shining mantle of white, while Adams and 
Rainier are seen in the distance. A city park is 
held in the rugged beauty of mountain gorges 
and within its compass of acres may be found the 
roughness of Nature, her pretty dells or the em- 
bellishments of art. There ride to River 
View on an electric line which climbs the hill- 
sides, runs beneath the shadow of 


is a 


odoriferous 
pines, crosses trestles beneath which are seen 
the tops of trees and runs near the ledge that 
overlooks the scene below. The view well rivals 
the ride. The river and its white craft, the 
wharves and their vessels, visit 
the railroad trains which move 
the distant mountains whose 
capped with white and gold act like an anies- 
thetic to cares and troubles, and with his hand 
almost on the rapid pulse of business, man is ab- 


us from afar, 
like 
dark green is 


visions, 








sorbed in contemplating the handiwork of Nature. 


Equally restful is a stroll along the residence 
streets. When plants are dry and withered in 
other climes rose succeeds rose in this country 
with a luxuriant growth and coloring that brings 
despair to the envious floriculturist of the Kast. 
Fuchsias grow like trees and hold their vividly 
clusters aloft 
massed in battallions of yellow, black and pur- 


colored in triumph; pansies are 
ple, and giant hydrangeas throw their blue blos- 
soms up from clusters of green. 

The air is filled with perfume. Thus do the 
Orient and Occident clasp hands, each offering its 
treasures. Thus is the spirit of enterprise re- 
freshed by that nameless balm which soothes the 
senses, which nearest resembles the sought-for 
elixir, and which is found only in the “land of 


the lotos.” 
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omson-Houston are lights, and by nearly 1,000 


andescent lights. 


dison ink 





(his year the musical attraction will consist of 


the great Napadores Band of Mexico, regarded 
by those who have heard it perform asthe finest 
band on the American Continent. It is composed 


of fifty-four members under the leadership of the 


veteran diractor, Miguel Rios Toledano, a com- 
poser of great celebrity and a leader without 
a I eer, 

The art gallery will embrace nearly 100 famous 
pictures from masters in the art. These were 
secured through the agency of Charles F. Hasel- 


tine, well known as the head of the Haseltine 
Art Galleries of Philadelphia. Some of the 
pictures to be exhibited are of great value; one 


Munkaesy for which $50,000 has been 
Among the pictures which have been 


e four examples of the great American 


being by 
refused, 

tted : 
painters, Rasen Boughton and George Inness. 
Among the attractive features for 
»an immense electrical exhibit given 
of the 


will ine] 


the present 
year will b 
inder the 


Electrie 


Thomson-Houston 


iuspices 


This 


Company. 


markabdle process of welding by 


which will be added many novelties in electrical 
science which heretofore have been unknown to 
the people of the Pacific coast. 

The other special features for the Exposition 





ude the re- 
electricity, to 





| extremes of the United States’ possessions in one 


building 

Special days at the Portland 
position have from the beginning been a source 
of great interest and instruction. The entire run 
of the thirty with the 
ception of Sundays, devoted to some particular 


Industrial Ex- 


Ix position— days—is ex- 


specialty, one of the most unique being Wedding 
Day, on which two or more couple are united in 


with all the sacredness that should sur- 
The merchants and manu- 


marriage 


round the ceremony. 


facturers vie with each other in giving costly 
presents to the bride, and the capacity of the 
building on this day is fully tested by an im- 


mense concourse of people. Another popular day 
when a vast number of railroad 
Owing to the fact 
three trans- 


is Railroad Day, 
Ex position. 
terminus of 
this day 


men attend the 
that 
continental railway lines, is one of the 
days of the Exposition. Civic Day is 
another notable day, embraced by the different 
which attend, 


Portland is the 
great 


civic societies and secret orders, 
allowable, in full each order 
having a booth decorated in an emblematic 
fashion and made the headquarters of the body 
aside for the 
country, and 


where regalia; 


which it represents. Days are set 
surrounding cities and 


make the pilgrimage 


important 
great numbers of people 
to Portland for the purpose of attending the Ex- 


: i = 
il a cl 











PORTLAND INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION BUILDING. 


They in- 
Umatilla 
execute 
if not 
believe is 


f 1891 are numerous and interesting. 
clude the 
Indians who, in 


presence of a delegation of 
full will 
and the 


war costume, 


war dances, now well known, 


celebrated, This, we 
the first occasion on which the government has 


ghost dances. 
allowed Indians to participate in an exposition in 
the manner described. 

To thoroughly range of the 
features, it said that 
alligators from Florida, totem poles and remark- 


appreciate the 
special need only be 
carvings from Alaska, 
bringing the two 


able curios in the way of 


will be shown visitors thus, 





Pioneer Day at the 
The early 
49er of 


position on these days. 
Exposition is one of great interest. 
settlement of Oregon, antidating the 


California, suggests that the State contains a 
large number of pioneers. For this reason, 


Pioneer Day at the Portland Exposition is made 
an occasion of great interest to all participants. 
Military Day, Baby Day, and 
other occasions set apart, keep a live interest 
in the Exposition from the opening to the close 
and have contributed, together with the excel- 
lent management displayed, to the great success 
of the Exposition. 


Barbecue Day, 
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Among the Board of Directors are some of the 
Portland recognized for enter- 
prise and progressiveness. The are 
Geo. H. Williams, Ex-Attorney General U. S., of 
Williams & Wood, Attorneys; Geo. H. Durham, 
Attorney; F. A. E. Starr, of Killen, Starr & 


foremost men of 
directors 


Thomas, Attorneys; D. S. Tuthill, Secretary 
Columbia River Paper Company: W. J. Hill, 
Principal Bishop Scott Academy; D. I. Sherman, 
Cashier Oregon National Bank; Chas. I. Ladd, 
Secretary Portland Flouring Mills; E. A. King, 


Estate Association: 


Inspector of Boilers; 


President King Real Frank 
McDermott, U. S. R. B. 
Knapp, President Knapp, Burrell & Company, 


Wholesale Farm Machinery, Wagons, etc., Presi- 
dent U. C. & B. Transfer Company; L. G. 
Pfunder, Florist; Wm. Kapus, Secretary Oregon 
Furniture Manufacturing Company; E. J. Jeffery, 
Of Bays & Jeffery, Portland Consolidated Brick 
Company; Frank Dekum,President Portland Sav- 
ings Bank, Vice-President Commercial National 
Bank, and President, Columbia Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company; C. H. Lewis, Of Allen & 
Lewis, Wholesale Grocers; E. W. Allen, Seeds- 
man; C. H. Woodard, of Woodard, Clark & Co, 
Wholesale Druggists; H. L. Pittock, Manager 
Oregonian Publishing Company; FE. 
Wholesale Liquors and Cigars; Donald Macleay, 
President United States National Bank; R. P. 
Earhart, U. S. Collector of Customs, and Secre- 
tary, N. W. Fire and Marine Insurance Company; 
G. E. Withington, Cashier First National Bank; 
G. B. Markle, President N. W, Loan and Trust 


C. Jorgensen, 





Company, and Vice-President Oregon National 
Bank; E. Attorney: T. M. 
son, Capitalist; A. H. Johnson, Packer; Van B 
DeLashmutt, x-Mayor of Portland, President 
Oregon National Bank. The president is Thomas 


G. Hughes, 


| 


Richard- | 


M. Richardson, a gentleman who has, by per- | 


severance and industry, raised himself to a 
position of great wealth and influence. He | 


stands high in the community, and as president 
of the Exposition has shown abilities of a high 
order. 

The secretary and superintendent, having in 
his charge details of the Exposition, is Col. R 
W. Mitchell. For several he the 


years was 


chief clerk of the Land Department of the North- 


ern Pacific Railroad Company. At present he 


is the land agent for Lazard Freres of Paris: 


(Adjutant General of the State of 


retary and Superintendent of the Exposition, and 


Oregon: Sec- 


represents in Oregon the Department of Public 


ity and Promotion} for the=World’s Columbian 


Exposition. In addition to discharging the 
duties of these various offices he is | known 
as a writer over the nameof ‘*Rabelais 


The Executive Committee consists of T. M. 
Richardson, hk. A. King, G. kk. Withington, D. 
S. Tuthill and F. A. kK. Starr, youne men of 


acknowledged energy and ability 
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PORTLAND PARAGRAPHS. | land. The best and altogether most lucid state- 


Chas. H. Dodd & Co, 


It is always a genuine pleasure to prepare an 
irticle for the readers of THE NORTHWEST 
NIAG AZINE, setting forth the progress made by 
an enterprising, deserving Northwestern mer 
cantile house Much might be written of the 
wricultural implement house of Chas. H. Dodd 
& Co., that wou be interesting and instructive 
to both Eastern and Western readers. Ina more 
xxtended article it could be shown how sagacity 
ind energy combined in about the proper quan 

ties b up one of the 


greatest concerns in the not 
west corner ncle Sams 
domain. The house was estab 
lished at Portland in 1866, and 
in the f 


was located at Walla Walla. 


llowing year a branch 


Since then, the firm’s interests LE EEE 
have gradually extended until 
they now have nm iess than _\. ami 
eight branch houses, located 
respectively at Walla Walla, 


Pullman, 
Spokane Falls and Ellensburg, 
Wash., and Albany and 


Athena, Oregon The Port- 
land house handles the local 
retail trade and the jobbing 
trade f all that portion of 


Eastern Oregon and Washing- 
ton that is tributary to Port 
land, and part f the Snake 
River region in Idaho A 


picture of the Dodd block is 


ment of the reason for this remarkable prosperity 
is to be found in an interesting, brief little pam- 
phlet just issued by one of the most prominent 

nancial and brokerage houses in the Oregon 
metropolis, and which is attracting the serious 
attention of capitalists and investors everywhere. 
It is full of terse statements, broad and yet con- 
servative, expressed in vigorous Nnoglish, and 
should be read to be appreciated, as we have not 
space to quote from it freely, as we should like to 
do. The publishers rank very high all along the 





Pacific Coast as men of experience, enterprise 


business experience so well that in two years his 
firm has become one of the best known and 
strongest financially in the Pacific Northwest. 


A Great Machinery and Vehicle House. 

The wonderful agricultural, timber and other 
natural resources of the Northwest have made 
necessary a great business house, where all 
classes needing machinery or vehicles of any 
description could properly supply their wants 
without the necessity of sending Kast. There 
has grown up with the country the great firm of 
Staver & Walker, who have devoted the past ten 
years to supplying the needs of 

the people of the Northwest in 
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° eet : the line of machinery and ve- 
hicles, and whose facilities are 
een | unsurpassed, to-day, by any 
other firm in the United States. 
Their principal office is in the 
New Market Block, Portland, 
Oregon, where they have dis- 
played the largest, most varied 
and complete line of machinery 
handled by any one firm in the 
country, while they have 
branch houses at Seattle, Spo- 
kane and other principal cities 
in the Northwest, and a thor- 
ough system of agencies and 
representatives covering the 
Pacific Coast. All visitors to 
the Northwest, or those intend- 
ing to locate here, will find it 
generally to their advantage 
to call on or correspond with 
Staver & Walker relative to 
any requirements they may 








given herewith, which shows 
an elegant, substantial struc 


ture, in keeping with the im 


portance and extent of the 
firm’s business interests 

Messrs. Dur X ¢ , in ad- 
dition to their sto« f farm 
machinery, carry an extensive 
line of hardware and _ steel 


steam implements, dairy ma 


chinery, saw mills, shingle 
mills, read grading and ex 
cavating machinery, rubber 
and leather belting and ma- 
chine specialties of every 


description. They havea build 
f 





ing with three and a half floors, 
50x100 feet in size, and a ware- 
house, opposite the depot on 
North Fifth Street, for wag- a ere 
ons, threshers and binders, 
100x200. The Spokane Falls 
establishment is a three-story 
brick and stone structure, 
100x176 feet in size, from which 
the Potlatch, Spokane and 
Palouse valleys are supplied. 
It is unquestionably the largest 
concern of the kind in that 
section. 


A Timely Publication, 


While the financial centers of the Old World, 
and most of those of this country, have seriously 
felt the effects of the monetary depression 
which has prevailed for something like a year 
past, it is refreshing as well as astonishing to 
notice that there is one city, with its tributary 
section, which does not seem to be even slightly 
affected by the stringency complained of else- 
where. This is the consolidated city of Port- 
land, Oregon, which is admittedly the strongest, 





financially, of any city of her size on this or any | 


other continent. Various causes contribute to 
this most gratifying condition of affairs in Port- 


PORTLAND.—THE: PORTLAND, FLOURING MILLS 


have in the line of farm ma- 
chinery, implements, engines, 
boilers, saw mills, shingle 
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and great energy, while their probity is certified 
to by the best authority on the coast. Write 
Borthwick, Batty & Co., No. 71 Alder Street, 
Portland, Oregon, for the pamphlet and other 
reliable matter about Portland and the prosper- 
ous Pacific Northwest. Mr. A. E. Borthwick, 
president of this company, has been a resident of 
Oregon for nearly twenty-five years and is 
thoroughly posted as to values and conditions. 
Mr. Geo. S. Batty, the junior partner, is an old 
resident of Minneapolis, who went to Portland 
as general Western agent of the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Railway. He has utilized his railroad and 


mills, machinery of any de- 
scription, farm and spring 
wagons, express and delivery 
wagons, buggies, carriages, or 
“anything on wheels.” Their 
large general catalogue and 
price-list is one of the hand- 
somest books of the kind pub- 
lished in the United States, 
and will be mailed free to all 
parties writing for the same. 

The splendid facilities pos- 
sessed by Staver & Walker, 
combined with their large and 
complete stock, enables them 
to give the best possible atten- 
tion to all wants in the lines 
they handle, and to guarantee 
satisfaction to their customers. 





A Brief Eulogy. 
Special attention is called to 
=> the card of Jas. McI. Wood in 
another column of this num- 
ber. Mr. Wood is a man of 
more than ordinary ability. 
He combines in his make-up 
the elements of enterprise,and 
conservative business methods. Although a resi- 
dent of Portland for less than a half dozen years, 
yet he has, by his sound business methods, within 
a comparatively short time, attracted the atten- 
tion of the residents and business men of Port- 
land, and he now enjoys their confidence to an 
extent equal to that of any other man engaged in 
realties in the metropolis of the Pacific North- 
west. His conservative training in financial mat- 
ters in Baltimore, Md., together with his assur- 
ance and alacrity have resulted in placing him in 
the front rank of reliable real estate men of the 
Pacific Northwest. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
Civilization and Suicide. 
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tion; to stimulate the demands for the comforts of 
life which the mass of toilers cannot attain. As 
society advances new wants arise; the luxury of 
to-day becomes a necessary of life to-morrow; 
and every want, though essential to man’s im- 


provement and perfection, involves new victims 


I 

to madness and suicide. In the effort to grasp 
t conveniences and luxuries of our complex 
moder! fe, he cannot move without collision, 
vithout meeting stubborn obstacles and limits. 
The interests of other men enclose and press 


round him like a circle of iron: andif he is weak- 


bodied or weak-minded, if he is handicapped by 
bad habits, and cannot adapt himself to new 
ideas, he will suecumb, and perish in the struggle. 
lo those who recognize the fact that all the 
phe nomena of social life, all the progre ssive 
phases of civilization, originate in the constant 
struggle of man with nature, with other men, 


if 


and with himself, suicide will appear what it 





trial organizations, our fiery ambition ar 
emotional temperament, our dry electric atmos 
phere, all impel us to overwork. Traveling 
steam at thirty miles an hour is but faint 
typical of the headlong hurry, the hot, pantir 
haste, with which we pursue both business a 
pleasure. In the fierce competitions of pri 
fessional and business life—the strife for wealt} 
office and honors—the wear and tear of bra 
are enormous. It is well known to machinist 
that no evolution of force can take place with ex 
cessive rapidity without damaging the machin: 
in which it occurs. Express-railway stock wea: 
out far more rapidly than that used for slowe: 
traffic; and man’s nervous system is subject t 
the same law—that duration of action is invers« 
proportional to its intensity. 

The struggle between civilized men for tl 


world’s goods is becoming more and mor 


struggle of intellectual strength, ingenuity, an 
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lo-day the Germans, who are the profo ndest 


thinkers and the most ¢1 vated people, are also 


the most suicidal race, in Europe. France comes 
nex England third, Italy and Hungary fourth; 
while, on the other hand, Spain, the most back- 


ward of European nations in culture, Ireland, 


Portugal, Corsica, and Dalmatia rank the lowest 


n the suicidal scale Of the different regions of 
the same co ntry, the north and northeast of 
France outrank in culture and in suicide the 


centre and the southwest: the north and centre 
of Ita Vy out 


Saxony, which 


rank the south and the islands; and 
in its schools and general culture 
surpasses the rest of Germany, surpasses it also 
in the 

] 


universally does the rule hold that the strength 


¢ 


number o its suicides. In short, so 


f 


oO the ; ft 


tendency to self-killing may almost be 
regarded an an index to a people’s civilization. 
One of the ineviteble effects of cultivation is to 


make men dissatisfied with poverty and depriva- 
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actually is—not an enigma, an inexplicable 
social phenomenon, but one inevitable in the 
process of civilization. Only as it has been said, 
‘in an ideal condition of the future, where man’s 
sphere of action shall have made itself indepen- 
lent of nature, and where all his forces shall 
have attained the summit of perfection, will the 
struggle cease to have victims; but until that 
supreme end has been attained the weary and 
perhaps everlasting path will still be inundated 
with the tears and the blood of mankind.”’ 

One of the most distinctive characteristics of 
our civilization, and at the same time one of the 
most fruitful causes of voluntary death, is the 
fast living, the hurry, excitement, and competi- 
We live in 
an age of intenseactivity; the click of the electric 


tion, of our nineteenth-century life. 


telegraph, the whistle of the locomotive, and the 
whir of machinery are ever in our ears. The 
rapid development of our country, its vast indus- 





skill; and as the brain is the weapon with which 
the fight is made, it breaks down under the 
strain to which its forces are unequal. Nature 
protects the strong, the skilful, the subtle; but 
she leaves the ill-formed, the anomalous, the 
poor in force and skill, to be crushed in the con- 
test; and thus a continual elimination takes place 
of inferior organisms from human society. But 
even the conquerors, the men of iron frames and 
lignum-vitz nerves, often emerge sadly crippled 
from the struggle which has consumed so much 
of their physical and psychical force, and suffer 
from infirmities and an overpowering sense of 
ennui and life-weariness which hurry them into 
a suicide’s grave. A recent melancholy example 
of this is the fate of the late Franklin B. Gowen, 
the eminent Philadelphia lawyer, who died by 
his own hand, a victim of the same overwork and 
‘“carking care” which laid in the grave the com- 
poser Weber, who had so often vainly sighed, 
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CITY, TBE 


then I should 
’—drove Hugh 
My brain is burn- 


‘*‘Would that I were a tailor, for 
have had a Sunday’s holiday!’ 
Miller to kill himself, crying, * 
I can bear life cut short the 
John Leyden, and Alexander Nicolly at 
struck Sir William Hamilton 
with paralysis in the meridian of 
senta Vice-President of the United States reeling 
from the Senate chamber, and ended the career 
of that brilliant journalist, Henry J. 
in a cerebral crash at forty-nine. 
Again, 


ing; no longer!” 
lives of 
thirty-six, down 


his powers, 


Raymond, 


the modern means of transit and of con- 
veying intelligence,—the railway, the steamship, 
the telegraph, the telephone, 

enabling us, as they do, to utilize every 
of our lives, are crowding our days with activities, 
and which till 
were unknown. Our life to-day is the life, 
our own city or country only, but of the whole 
world. Events a thousand miles away startle and 


electric and 


moment 
anxieties 


excitements recently 


not of 





mindedness which springs from forced, hothouse 


education, begun too and goaded on too 


fast: 
and the engagement of untrained minds in the 
toils of life. 
and women in the experience of life and its ex 


early 


and, again, from premature responsibility 


Boys and girls to-day are often men 


citements, and ennuyés or blasés at an age when 
their grandparents were flying kites and dressing 


dolls. The the 


roads to success, and determined to dazzle 


, 
slow 
the 


“a coup ad main. 


young man, scorning old, 


world and conquer its honors by 


‘‘consumes in an hour the oil of the lamp which 


should burn throughout the night,” and, ere he 
reaches the meridian of life, exhibits the hag 
gard face, the sunken eye, and the feeble gait 


which belong to ‘‘weird eld.” Who can wonder 
that under such circumstances life becomes 
‘‘weary, stale, flat and unprofitable,” and that 
the poor, worn-out victim of ambition and over- 


work, who has never once rested his brain or 


bids maison ve | 


Pe *, ie: 


WILI AMETTE RIVER AND THE DISTANT 
thrill us like those at our very doors. 
actively engaged in the 
The world’s pulse be: 


and he is sensitive to its throbbings;: 


Every man 
world’s business to-day 
is a microcosm. ts within 
him, he 
burns with its feverishness, and faints with its 
is this which constitutes the stress 
of modern exhausting so rapidly 
human life, wearing it out with the pains and 
penalties of a civilization which is as heedless of 
mortal weakness as the machine that catches its 
inventor in iron toils and crushes him to atoms. 

We pride ourselves on our superiority to our 
fathers; but while we enjoy more, we also suffer 


languor. It 
existence, 


more, from a thousand artificial anxieties and 
cares. They fatigued only the muscles; we ex- 


haust the finer strength of the nerves; and the 
result is that loss of stamina, of hopefulness, and 
of zest for the simple pleasures of life which 
leads to disgust, life-weariness and finally to 
destruction. To all this may be added the weak- 


PFAKS O} 





MOUNT HCOD AND MOUNT ST. HELENS. 


“possessed his soul” during his hot pursuit of 


wealth and fame, should seek to end 


and with them 
“The heartache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to?’ 
William Mathews, in North American Review. 


his days, 


Measure and Decrease of Population. 

A notably bulletin is that 
presenting graphically the increase and decrease 
of population in ten years, 
intendent Porter. The bulletin is a map with 
brief accompanying letter press. By 
ment of shades and colors it shows where the 
population has increased since 1880, and where 
it has fallen out. Yellow is the symbol of de- 
crease; and gray indicates increase. The rate of 
increase is indicated by the deepening of the 
shade. The tint stands for an increase of from 0 to 
twenty-five per cent; the first shade for increase 


interesting census 
just issued by Super- 


arrange- 


> 
ie Fp i 











from and the deeper 


for increase above 100 per cent. 


twenty-five to 100 per cent 


Yellow squares and splashe bs) pit the country 
east of the Missouri River, and are jumbled up 
with encouraging patches of gray. The yellow 


covers Eastern Maine to a considerable distance 
back from the seacoast. From Western Maine 
the ye llow overflows the greate1 part ol New 


sections of Vermont. 


Hampshire and considerabl 


From Western New York, two irregular bands 
of yellow, one starting about Oswego and the 
other just east and south of Rochester, make 


their way almost to a junction near Binghamton, 


whence they are continued down into New Jersey. 


Virginia, from the summit of the Blue Ridge to 
the ocean, is one splash of yellow. A long, 
irregular loop of yellow runs down from just 
south of Akron, Ohio, far into Kentucky, then 


turning pushes up into Indiana above Richmond. 


The yellow in [owa looks like a weaver’s pattern, 


MS: 
Be, 
ae oa eae 


‘* 
ACan Man © 


Paul it follows the 
The 
Iowa than e] west 
far-otf Nevada. 


unbroken expanse of 


while from a point below St. 


Mississippi down to Dubuque. yellow checks 


are more numerous in sewhere 


of the Mississippi until we reach 
That State is 
yellow. This yellow spreads from Nevada into a 


almost an 

considerable part of Central Eastern California. 
Stretching the Missouri to the 

and foliowing a line north of Nevada there 


from Pacific 
is one 
vast expanse of the darkest shede, that indicates 
This dark shade 


r through Colorado 


increase above 100 per cent. 


stretches down from Wyoming 
a fe 


»w splashes of yellow, 
and Western 


where there are only 


through Western Kansas Texas to 


the Gulf. About the Great Lakes, and especially 
in the region near Duluth, the increase is 
accented by the darkest gray. The dark follows 


manufacturing and the development of mineral 
wealth in the East and South, commerce, mineral 
wealth and manufacturing in the Northwest.— 
Duluth Herald. 
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SCIENCE OF | N Lord Salisbury, in a 
recen ecture hefore the Chemica Soc Le Ly of 
London, said ‘‘Astronomy is, ina great meas- 
ire, the science of things as they probably are, 
geology is the science of things as they probably 
were, chemistry is the science of things as they 
ire at prerent : To these adds the Electrica 
Engi (4 electric ty is the science of things as 
they probably will be.”’ 

THE MODERN AJAX John Whitman, the 
“Modern Ajax made a stat ent that he had 
su ceeded Ooving a fre ont ur We vhing.with 
ts load, 27.24 pounds, by for: of his back and 
shoulders, with leg for thrown in A sporting 
man offered to bet $1,000 that he yuld not do it 
again Richard K. Fox said he would take the 
wager on Whitman's behalf and the contract was 
made. Whitman went to St. John’s lark to re 
peat the task and told the superintendent he was 
willing to work on any car that could be brought 
into use, and a car weighing a little over 35,000 
pounds was found standing on a curve. Whit 


man moved the car forty feet. Light men then 


tried to move the same car, but could not budge 


it an inch. 


AN ASTRONOMICAL Rock.—Mr. Meyer, a 
noted archeologist, not long since made an inter- 
esting discovery near Nicaragua He says 
‘*A bout forty-two feet below the surface of an an- 
cient cemetery | discovered a rock which, udg- 
ing by the figures it contains, has served in re- 
astronomical observations. On 

¢ 


mote times for 


this rock I have found two stone tablets, one of 


which contains representation of the world, 


part of \frica and Asia, united Europe, and 
this continent. <A large continent is situated in 
the Atlantic, which I consider as the mythical 


lost Atlantis mentioned by some of the ancient 


writers. The other tablet contains inscriptions 
of which part are undoubtedly Phoenician. 
* * 
* 
A QUARRY OF PETRIFIED GRAIN.—An abso- 





in, either wheat or 
Nema- 


and is attracting considerable 


lute quarry of petrified gral 


has been unearthed near Talmage, 


barley, 
ha County, Neb., 
attention. The kernels of grain are perfect in 
as hardened as solid rock 


her. It is with consid- 


form but have become 


and are well matted toget 


erable diftic ulty that one or more of the petri fic d 
grains can be separated from the body of a chunk. 
It isa pretty stone or composition, or whatever 
it may be called, to look at, and with a few finish- 
ing touches would make a very ornamental ma- 
terial to be used on a building. J. H. Thomp- 
son, of the Chicago Lumber Co., says that the 


people in the vicinity of the quarry are using the 


stone for all sorts of building purposes. Speci- 
mens of this discovery will be placed on exhibi- 
tion at the World’s Fair. 
* * 
THE COLOR CURE.—The color cure for melan- 


cholia is said to have been sucessfully tried in 


Washington An eminent statesman who was 


thus afllicted would at times sit for long hours 


gazing into space—dreaming, so to speak. His 
family became very much annoyed and did every- 
thing to cheer him up, but without avail. He 
seemed to grow worse every day. Finally his 
wife hung rose-colored shades in his library, and 
rose-colored velvet 


His friends 


then she sewed a piece o! 


around the under rim of his hat. 





guyed him considerably about it around the halls 
of Congress, but they knew not what it was in- 
tended for. He paid very little attention to 
their fun, for he had felt the effect of the rose 
color upon his mind. It was barely two weeks 
before he 


now a happier dispositioned man in the whole 


was entirely cured, and there in not 


country Boston Journal. 

— 
A REVOLUTION IN CARRIAGE LOCOMOTION. 
Electrical cabs in Paris and in Stuttgart, and 
electrical busses in London, says an exchange, 
are the beginnings of a revolution in the char- 
acter of carriage locomotion that will emanci- 
pate the horse from the servitude of common 
drudgery and raise him to that of a luxury and 
as a means of equestrian ex- 


pleasure, solely 


ercise. The period when the motive power will 
be a part of the construction of every vehicle is 
It is not difficult now 
to imagine what that carriage of the future may 


not sO many years away. 


be in some respe cts. 
re 
* 


A MAN WHO SHEDS His SKIN.—J. H. 


of Philipsburg, is in town, says the Deer Lodge, 


I rice ». 


Mont., Silver State. Mr. Price is the gentleman 
who, on the 24th of each July, between the hours 


| 


of three and nine o'clock P. M., sheds his skin 


slick and clean. Mr. Price will leave on the 8th 
of July for San Francisco, where he will remain 
with several eminent physicians until his annual 
shedding, when they will sail for Europe to be 
examined there by the medical fraternity. For 
500 has been deposited with the 





his trouble $2, 
Hyde Banking Company, of Philipsburg, which 
Mr. Price is 


17 years old, and in fifteen years has never been 


will be paid over upon his return. 


sick except three hours each time before shed- 
ding, when he is very sick, haying spells of vom- 
iting, with high fever. 
that it is perfectly natural with him, and that 
there is not another case of this kind on record. 


* * 
* 


WHAT TEARS ARE MADE OF. 
t 


very Physicians say 


The principal 
a tear, as readily 
The other elements 


element in the composition o 
may be supposed, is water. 
are salt, soda, phosphate of lime, phosphate of 
soda, and mucus, each in small proportions. A 
dried tear seen through a microscope of good, 
average power, represents a peculiar appearance. 
The water, after evaporation, leaves behind it 
the saline ingredients, which amalgamate and 
form themselves into lengthened cross lines, and 
look like a number of minute fish bones. The 





makeup is just the same whether the tears are 
for joy or The discharge of tears from 
the lachrymal glands is not occasional and acci- 


grief. 


dental, as is commonly supposed, but continuous. 
It goes on both day and night—though less abun- 
dantly at night—through the “‘conduits,” and 
spreads equally over the surface of the lids. 
After serving its purpose the flow is carried 
away by two little drains, called the “‘lachrymal 
situated in that corner of each eye near- 


‘ 


points,” 
est the nose, into which they run. 


* x 
* 


PERCENTAGE OF REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS. 
The editors of popular newspapers and magazines 
have many experiences in common, and one of 
these experiences is the receipt of a large number 
of articles not available for use. The Ladies’ 
Hlome Journal received, during 1890, 15,205 man- 
scripts. Of these 2,280 were poems; 1,746 stories 
Of the poems, 
were accepted; of the stories, only 


and 11,179 miscellaneous articles. 
si xty “six 
twenty-one, and of the articles, 410, of which lat- 
ter, however, over three hundred were solicited 
Thus, it will be seen of the entire 
1)7 were accepted, a 
trifle over three per cent. Deducting from this 
the 300 accepted articles written at the editor’s 
solicitation, the net percentage of unsolicited 
manuscripts accepted is brought down to 197, or 
a little more than one per cent. Statistics such 
as these show that far too many persons are try- 


articles. 


15,000 manuscripts, only 


ing to find their way into print. 
“— 

HER MAJESTY’S ANNUAL BATH.--Her Majesty 
the Queen of Madagascar has lately taken her 
yearly bath, and the act was surrounded with 
due pomp and ceremony. The official report 
states: ‘‘A solemn procession filed through, 
bearing the water for the bath, materials for fire 
to heat it, made directly under the bathtub itself, 
the towels, soap, perfume and various toilet ap- 
purtenances. As soon as the water was sufficient- 
ly heated the fire was put out, prayers were said 
and a hymn sung, imploring that the queen suffer 
no harm from her daring act, and then as she 
disappeared behind the curtain a salvo of artil- 
lery was fired and the drums beat to announce to 
the excited multitudes outside that the impor- 
tant part of the ceremony was taking place. At 
the end of a brief fifteen minutes the queen reap- 
peared, somewhat paler in hue, but gorgeously 
arrayed and wearing all the crown jewels. In 
her hand she carried an oxhorn, tipped and 
bound with silver, full of water taken from the 
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bath just previous to her entrance toit. Bear- 
ing this and accompanied by the prime minister 
she marched to the palace portal, where she dip- 
ped a branch.into the water and sprinkled the 
spectators as they passed along. 
a 

COFFEE KILLS CERMS.—Coffee has disinfec- 
tant properties. Only recently a Dr. Luderitz 
has studied in detail the germ killing action of 
coffee infusion. Using by no means strong infu- 
sions, he showed that a certain harmless micros- 
occus germ dies in ten per cent. coffee solution 
in from three to five days. The bacillus of ty- 
phoid fever perished in from one to three days 
under the coffee influence, and the cholera bacil- 
lus in from three to four hours. The germ of 
anthrax or splenic fever died in from two to 
three hours; but the spores of young forms of the 
latter germ perished in from two to four weeks 
only. These latter results speak well for the 
power of coffee as a germicide, for anthrax 
germs and spores are by no means easy to scotch 
or kill. Possibly after these revelations coffee 
administered internally, may be utilized as a 
As it is, 
its virtues as a reviver and “‘pick-me-up” have 


remedy for germ produced diseases. 


long been appreciated outside the medical world. 
** 

MARRIAGE OF THE FLOWERS.—Plants some- 

times employ insects as their servants in the 
work of reproducing their species, paying them 
wages in honey. Most vegetables combine the 
two sexes into one flower; but breeding ‘‘in and 
in” is no more healthful for them than it is for 
animals. One blossom must marry with another 
if the species is to be continued in a healthy 
vay. So young Mr. Honeysuckle dresses him- 
self in a spring suit of light yellow and perfumes 
himself deliciously for the purpose of attracting 
the gay butterflies around. He also provides a 
small store of nectar in a golden cup to offer any 
insect guest that may come his way. Presently 
a butterfly pauses to take a sip of the sweet 
liquor, but in doing so she cannot avoid getting 
some of the pollen on her head, and this she car- 
ries to another honeysuckle, where she stops for 
a second bit of refreshment, and incidentally rubs 
off some of the pollen upon its stigma. 
accomplished the marriage of the flowers.— 
Washington Star. 


Thus is 


* 
* 

Busy BUFFALO BIRDS IN MANITOBA.~— The 
cow, or buffalo birds, are very interesting and, at 
the same time, very dishonest little fellows. 
They would seem to one who is not a close 
observer, to have no apparent ties to bind them 
to one particular spot, yet they will return to the 
same spot year after year. They are too well 
known to need any description. They are very 
tame and will follow a plow as closely as possible. 
Often when a team to which they get attached 

for, queer as it may seem, they appear to get 
friendly with certain horses and cattle) goes 
away from home, they will go in company with 
it for a mile or so and then, should the team re- 
turn in day time, the bird will often meet and 
return with it. I know these facts may seem 
hardly true yet I know them to be true, because 
one little female which had lost two toes of its 
right foot, followed my plow for three summers 
in succession. It is very amusing to watch them. 
When one male alights near another each makes 
a most deferential bow to the other, each humps 
up his shoulders, bobs his tail, flaps his wings, 
“says a few words,” wipes his beak on both sides 
on the ground; then it stretches itself up to its 


full height and holds its bill straight in the air 
until one or the other, the inferior one, I pre- 
sume, moves off to more congenial quarters. 
The old birds treat their young very badly when 
they try to join the flock to which they seem to 
know they belong, the young bird is compelled 
to keep at the rear of the flock and, presumably, 
the next generation have to bring up the rear 
guard the next season.— D. H. Henman. 
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PORTLAND —THE 


BUSINESS TOPICS. 


Ceylon Tea Co. 

If you like good tea you should try ours. We 
sell only the very finest qualities in Ceylon, 
Oolong, 
Hyson, 


Pekoe. 


Japan, Gunpowder, English Break fast, 
Scented Pekvoe Flowery 
Our high grade Ceylon is unequalled by 


Orange and 


any tea sold in this country. 
any one kind mailed on recipt of 


Sample package of 
ten cents. 
Ceylon Tea Co., direct importers and retailers, 


Lowry Arcade, St. Paul. 


Electric Machinery. 

The Elektron Manufacturing Company, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is ably represented in St. Paul 
by F. I. Renz, whose place is at 95 East Fourth 
Street. This company manufactures the Perret 
Elastic Motors and Dynamos, pronounced by ex- 
perts among the most perfect made, their special 
qualifications being high efficiency, full power 
and low speed, and supplied with laminated field 
magnets. Mr. Renz repairs electric apparatus 
of every description, having every facility for 
doing such work. 

Michigan Bolt and Nut Works. 

These works are located at Detroit, Michigan, 
and occupy an advantageous position near the 
river front where they own ample dock facilities, 
and are on the line of the Belt Railway that 
gives connection with all the railroads leading 
from Detroit. They make a specialty of heavy 
work, such as screw bolts and drift bolts for 
railroad construction, for Howe 
bridges, truss rods, anchors, etc., for buildings, 
and steel and iron rivets that are formed in solid 
dies, which insures uniformity in diameter and 
length. The location of these works at De- 
troit is such that at least during lake navigation 
they are able to place their products in the 
Northwestern market more advantageously than 
any house in the country. They practically con- 
trol the Northwestern market. The daily output 
in 1890 averaged three car-loads per day. 


rods truss 





Of Interest to Adult Males. 

It may not be known generally that Joseph T. 
Schusler is one of the heaviest importers of 
men’s suitings in the Northwest, but such, never- 
theless, is the fact. His goods come direct 
through the St. Paul custom house, and he is 
consequently able to offer his customers fashion- 
able suits at twenty-five per cent less than they 
are ordinarily sold for. Twenty-five per cent is 
a big saving on a suit of clothes that costs from 
$40 to $50, and the man of modest income who 


BISHOP SCOTT 





ACADEMY. 


wishes to dress well cannot fail to appreciate it. 
Mr. Schusler’s tailoring and furnishing establish- 
ment is conveniently located at 313-315 Jackson 
Street, where a large importation of fall suit- 
ings, including all the newest patterns, has just 
One of the 
skillful cutters of the Twin Cities 


been received and placed on display. 
most is con- 
stantly employed, and Mr. Schusler can and does 
guarantee entire satisfaction in cut, make-up 
and trimming of every garment that goes out of 
his store. Prices this year range from $25 up 
for suits and $5 up for pants. 
ronage is particularly solicited. 


Out-of-town pat- 


Superior Bottled Beer. 

Our method of bottling beer is the only and the 
best way for the simple reason that the beer goes 
direct from the cask to the bottle. 
is the only one in the United States that conveys 


Our brewery 


the beer direct from the storage cellars through 
an underground pipe line to the bottling depart- 
ment, where it is bottled without once being ex- 
posed to the open air and its impurities. It is 
the 
This great innova- 


thus kept at the same low temperature o 
storage cellars all the time. 
tion enables the Pabst Brewing Company, the 
largest brewery in the world, to furnish the pub- 
lic bottled beer for table or family use which con- 
tains as much natural life as a glass drawn from 
a freshly tapped barrel. Our bottled beers are 
sold over the civilized world, with agents in all 
leading cities. Annual sales of bottled beer, 
twenty million bottles. See advertisement of 
Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A., 
on page forty-six of this issue of THE NORTH- 
WEST MAGAZINE. 


New Water Wheel Pamphlet. 

This new pamphlet is published by James Lef- 
fel & Co., Springfield, O., hydraulic and mechan- 
the celebrated 
James Leffel water wheel. It is elegantly printed, 
on finely finished paper, is handsomely illus- 
trated throughout, and contains a large amount 
of useful and practical material to those improv- 
ing water power. A great number of plans for 
placing wheels are shown, both upon upright and 
horizontal shafts. [Entirely new tablets of the 
wheels are published, containing. new features 
never before presented by any water wheel 
maker. This firm has been making the James 
Leffel water wheel for thirty years continuously, 
and its business is conducted by the same parties 
and managers that have been with it since its 
early history. They make 110 different sizes 
and styles, and have shops, tools and patterns 
designed exclusively for this business, and are 
turning out more and better work to-day than at 
any time heretofore. The new pamphlet will be 
sent free to any one applying to the above address. 


ical engineers, and makers of 
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| 20,000 vibrations a second, and the results fully 





istified h s theory \ second series of ¢ x peri 
ents ga nin », 000 rations a second, and 
it last ' itus, that is as simple as it 
ous oO Li! L ¢ nt with a rate o 
( ( ) n Ss I 4 SINDIE 
Tr} ry ul entire revolution lt 
es t é ( 8s oO onhtir \ wires n 
AY, oO x h i ps 1 ve adone away 
| I ~ sires 1 room, it W 
Ss ply I ssa hereaft« to b the wires 
fre I i stat nto conne on witl 
tw p 5 « meta one oO! i 8 Or 
i wall paper t e purpcse equally 
W ¢ Through the nduction tt! S prod iced, 
} Les s discovery WwW oht p properly ex 
hausted glass tubes, whi can then be moved 
with a the faciity of an o amp. Who ir 
ented the carbon filament is at present a matter 
fore the courts Tesla’s invention promises to 
make the tigation a severely inprofitable one, 
ant emphasi es the often repe ted statement that 
ctrical seic s st n its infancy W hat it 
ma ( omplish for us, n I f written 
x sober prose. set worthy of the im n 
) ne tnor ot the \ra in Nights They 
e longest will see m Helena Indepen 
| fé7 
I ous For of Hydra Streams 
é ( ous force 0 stream of ter foreed 
fro " r oO ¢ inde rom 200 to 300 
| to mé oO ress i some s used in 
draulie minir 1 this State s something 
11mos be yon € Th lantity of ite! 
passing throug nh tnes no es na singt day of 





mining is immense A stream of 400 feet vertical 


pressure de ers a ow of pwards of 500.000 
foot pounds—-« valent to about 1.000-horse 
DO 
Louis Glass, who for sixteen years was superin- 
tendent of one ol the irge mires 1n this state, 
states it he has seen an eight-inch stream, 
| under 311 feet of vertical pressure, move in a 
s s iy a two-ton bowlder at a distance of 
twenty feet from the nozzle, and that the same 
is n, sti I L roe ol DLL pounds, would 
| t Vv itas n wo ow a twenty pound 
i w No man that el ved adds Mr. 
| Glass, ‘“‘could strike a bar through one of these 
ams within twenty feet of discharge, anda 
| human being struck by such a stream would be 
pounded into a shapeless mass Mr. Augustus 


I. Bowie, of this city, the author of a standard 
NOOK on hydra 111¢ mining, says it would be ab- 
so itely impossible to cut such a stream with an 
ix, Or to make an impression on it with any 


other instrument. Mr. Bowie adds, that although 





never to his knowledge has a man been struck 
Dy 8 ich a stream as t comes from the plpe, 
se ral accidents have « rre ‘re miners 

ere killed by very much smaller streams at dis- 


tances of 150 or 200 feet from the nozzle. 

’rof. Christy says he has often tried to drive a 
rowbar into such astream, and it feltas solid asa 
nar oO ron, and, a though he could feel the point 
of the crowbar enter the water for perhaps half an 
neh, the bar was thrown forward with such 
force that it was almost impossible to retain it in 
the grasp \n ax swung by the most powerful 
nan alive could not penetrate the stream; yet it 
by the finger of a child, if the child 


|} were seated on a railway train moving parallel 





tely with the stream in the same direction and with 


the same velocity. That velocity would be con- 
siderably more than a mile a minute. 

The statements presented in the above sum- 
| mary will not astonish engineering experts; the 


average citizen, however, is accustomed to 


[n- regard water as the least destructive liquid that 


can be put in motion, and he is familiar with no 


stronger manifestation of its power than the 





velvety touch of a stream from the city faucet 


wowerful agent might be made a most terrible 
military agent for offense or defense, at short 


range, if it could only be brought to bear, as in- 


| [It might occur to a military man that sucha 
| 
: 
| deed it might be by a powerful steam engine in 
a beleaguered fort or on board a battleship with 

I 


an enemy close alongside.— Mining and Scientifi 


The Starfish. 


| The attack of a starfish upon an oyster may be 


| likened to an assault by organized conspirators, 

inasmuch as each of these five-fingered animals 
| is composed of five distinct individuals,” said a 
scientist to a writer, and he added: ‘‘Each of the 
starfish’s five arms has its own mind, nervous 
system and thoughts, such as they are, and all 


five nerve systems simply meet in the centre 
where the arms are joined. Thus it may be said 


that the mental guidance of this complex 


| creature and the management of its affairs are 


rusted to a board of 


+ 
n 


five members, who have 
communication with each other, but act without 


ie intermediation of a presiding ofticer. Now, 
is it not wonderful that such a quintet should be 
able to manage its affairs so well and with such 
agreement of purpose in everything? Supposing 
that each of the five individuals attempted to go 
where it listed, without giving any heed to the 
others, the animal could not reach a choice bit 
of food, espied from afar with the eye of one of 
ts members, nor travel in any direction with a 
purpose in view. But as a matter of fact proved 
by observation, when a starfish is spying after its 
food it lifts the ends of its five arms so that the 
eye beneath each extremity may get a view of 
things in the neighborhood, and if any object 
worth going after is discovered, all the many 
hundreds of sucker-like feet beneath the five 
arms are seen to push out together in the direc- 
tion of the morsel desired. There is a unity of 
intention among the partners that implies un- 
mistakably a conscious sharing of aim and de- 
sign. The same thing isshown by the way many 
starfish have of letting themselves drop from 
steep rocks and cliffs, in order tosave the trouble 
of laborious climbing down. In such eases, 


before they relinquish their hold and drop, they 


let go with three or four arms, holding fast 
intil the last moment with the remaining one or 
two, as if it were to calculate the leap. My 
observations on this subject have inclined me to 
think that matters of concerted action with star- 
fish have not infrequently to be effected by first 
obtaining the assent of an individual ray that is 
ling. It is known that these creatures some- 








times divide themselves voluntarily into a three- 
armed and a two-armed portion, which may be 
regarded as the violent dissolution of business, 
and domestic relations once Lappy but grown in- 
harmonious. A starfish will often cast off one of 
its arms and leave it behind, perhaps because the 
member is not found agreeable to live with. If 
a rubber band or string is fastened around an 
arm of one of these animals, and it cannot push 
the Annoyance off with its other arms, the star- 
fish will throw the troublesome arm away, not 
desiring to retain the companionship of sucha 
cripple. Starfish are like human beings in many 
ways. Then the animal which has thus deprived 
itself of a ray grows anew one in place of the old. 
As for the arm that is dropped, it promptly pro- 
ceeds to grow four new arms, thus becoming a 
whole starfish itself. Being the biggest, it is 
presumably for a long time the boss of the 
five, which must be gratifying. A few years 
ago people who caught starfish in the oyster 
beds destroyed them, as they thought, by cut- 
ting them in halves and throwing them over 
board but the process was not very effective, in- 
asmuch as every one thus treated promptly be- 
came two.” 
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The Latest Consumption Cure 


Since August 
have 


last ten cases of consumption 
submitted to the treatment of Dr. 
Germain-See, consisting in shutting the patient 


been 


up for two or more hours daily in a hermetically 


closed metallic chamber, into which is slowly 
admitted a current of compressed air saturated 
with the 


Return of appetite, gain of weight and strength, 


vapor of creosote and eucalyptol. 


fall of temperature to the normal, and diminution 
of cough are among the results obtained. Even 


some actually 


advanced cases were relieved and 


cured. 


The Model Husband. 

An Eastern paper offered a prize for the best 
the right sort of 
and the winner, Miss Lillian Perry, of Covington, 
ideal thus 


“Tf I wished tomarry, which of course I do not, 


description of man to marry 


Tenn., struck off her 


[ would desire a man too noble to commit a mean 
act, but generous enough to forgive one. A man 


as gentle as a woman, as maniy a8 a Many, one 


who does not talk scandal nor tell disagreeable 
truths. 


bear, to whom I could carry my doubts and per- 


A man whose name | would be proud to 


plexities and with whom I would find sympathy 
and joy.” 
This is a pretty hard bill Now 


if you can pass the examination as well as your 


to fill, Lillian. 
young man, it will be a strong pair to draw to 
Seattle Telegraph. 


The Beard as a Preventive of Throat Diseases, 

There is no question as to the efficacy of the 
beard as a preventive of throat affections. Medi- 
cal authorities say that diseases of the throat 
which arise from chills occur almost exclusively 
off their beards. It 
stands to reason that men would never have been 


among men who shave 
given beards if they were not meant to serve 
that 
deniably the protection of the throat and chest. 


The works of medical writers of the remote past 


some useful purpose; and purpose is un- 


contain no mention whatever of diseases of the 
throat, a fact which is attributed to the universal 
Many 


people aggravate throat complaints by mufflers 


custom of wearing beards in those days. 


to keep the throat warm, but in every change of 
position of the head or face some part of the neck 
or throat is bare. The covering does not adapt 
itself to, or follow the movement, hence the cold 
air rushes in upon that unprotected part and 
chills it; but the beard follows every motion of 
the face or head faithfully, and thus is the most 
perfect mufiler that can be devised. 


Silk Underwear Not Healthy. 
While silk 
pleasant to the flesh, itis at the same time not 


is exceedingly warm, soft and 


the healthiest substance for an undergarment. 
In proof of this, practical observation has demon- 
strated that silk stockings will make the tough- 
est and healthiest feet moist, wet and tender, 
A silk 
scarf worn around the neck, next to the skin will 


until walking almost becomes a torture. 


produce sore throat in nine wearers out of ten. 
Silk makes the neck hot and moist, and the first 
stray breath of cool air that strikes theskin feels 

ke a drop of ice water and will produce a cold. 
Silk seems to have the faculty, as contrasted 
with wool, of opening the pores and inciting 
perspiration, and if it will do this with the neck 
and feet there is every reason to believe that it 








will produce equal susceptibility to cold 
about the chest Those 


wear silk stockings invariably have tender feet 


when 


worn and limbs. who 
The rule that applies to the male will apply with 


equal force to the female. 


Simple Method of Curing Obesity 
French 
Am. 


In a 


Jou 


journal 


Med. Asso 


Paris correspondence 


isannounced the discovery 


of a means, as simple as it is strange, for curing 
obesity, which is attributed to a medical officer 





in the army. Thanks to this means, a colonel 
who was threatened to be obliged to retire from 
the army, as he was so heavy that it required 
two men to lift him into the saddle, became thir 


that he 
means to recover, ina measure, what 


in a few weeks, and to such 
had to take 


he had lost. 


an extent 
It was to his doctor that he was in 
debted for becoming a general. The means con- 
sisted simply in never eating more than one dish 
at each meal, no matter what that dish may be, 
and a the 
stomach can bear, and satisfy the appetite with- 


person may consume as much as 


out the leastreserve. Nevertheless, nothing but 


the one dish should ba taken; no condiments, or 


supplementary desserts should be 


This 


lady who was sli 


soups, or 


allowed. system was recommended to a 
ghtly obese, and who put it into 
practice with the best results. The lady observed 
that whatever 
the 


understood, as she 


she suffered no inconvenience 


the 


may be 


from this diet, and result obtained by 


medical ofticer well 


found by her own experience that the partaking 


of only one dish, whether it be meat, fish or vege 
tables, brought on a sense of satiety much sooner 


than if she had partaken of a variety of dishes, 


whence the effect of relative abstinence. 


Kee} ng 


{ Down Population. 


In China tens of thousands of born 


recently 


girls among the poorer classes are thrown out t 


perish, and at Shanghai I saw a tower formerly 
used to facilitate this infanticide, says Di Joseph 
Simms, who has recently returned from an ex 

tended trip of the Flowery Empire It is prac 

ticed n every part of China, but especially in 
the nterior and in the Loess district As soon 
as we get many miles from the coast, it is quite 
usual to see near the joss house, or place of wor 
ship, a small stone tower, from ten to thirty feet 


high, with no door, but a hole in one side, reach 





SIZING 


Miss Gaunt—‘I want a quarter of a yard of ribbon elastic. 


i 


ig into a pit in the The children that 


parents wish to be rid of are thrown into t 


and «quicklime 


little 


hole. soon consumes the life 


ess form. It is said that the priests take 


charge of this cruel work. It 


has been estimated 
that every year 200,000 female babies are brutally 
slaughtered in the 


empire. One Chinaman, hx 


ing interrogated about the destruction of his 
rece ntly born girl, said: ‘The wife ery and ery, 


but kill alee same.’ 


In every large city in China there are asylums 


care of orphans, supported and conductec 


ners, who yearly save from slaughter 


At Han 


visited a Ro 


tens of thousands of female infants. 


Kow, which is 600 miles ir 


Catholic 


land, | 
orphanage for children that have 
Mother Paula Vis- 


Supe rior of this in- 


man 
thus been cast out to per sh. 
the 


formed me that 


mara, lady institution, 


she received seven that day, and 
one day thirty were brought in 


Of course these 


baby 1 


had never been consigned to a ywer. 


Sometimes they are found wrapped in paper and 


eft at the edge of the river. Sometimes they 
are buried alive by the father, but while yet lis 
ing are dug up by some one else and brought to 
this institution. Several women are employed 
by the mother superior in looking about for the 
little victims Upward of 1,000 are received 
every year. Many of them, of course, die soon 


glect they have suffered 


after the exposure and n¢ 


through being abandoned, and many are boarded 


out by the institution in the town. Those who 
accept the charge have to bring the children 
once a week for inspection, and then, all being 
right, they receive the pay for maintaining them. 
This is an Italian charity, and one of the most 
admirable in China. During the twenty-three 
years of its existence it has saved the lives of say 


25,000 to 40,000 children, of whom a fair propor 
tion have grown to womanhood. It received 
considerable support from the luropean res 
idents at Han-kKow, of whom there are about 150. 

Those children who remain within the prem 
ises of the institution are fed and clothed, and 
when old e1 ough taught to sew, make lace, knit 
stockings and do other useful work. They never 


know where they c: 
W hen they are 
feet are bandaged, according to the custom of all 


that in 


me from or who their parents 


were, four years of age thei 


classes in China, to keep them small, as 


| creases their chance of marriag* 


HER UP. 


” 


Sarcastic Clerk—“And will that be sufficient for a pair of garters, Miss ?”’ 
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BOZEMAN’S MANY ATTRACTIONS. 


ALDERSON., 

Bozeman is surrounded by mountains, cut by 
canyons whose ) auty 8 ce oht to the over Ol 
the picturesyue and through whose windings 
roads extend that alford the city’s residents or 
transient guests opportunities for drives rarely 
equalled One of the favorites is that to Bridge: 
( anyon three I Ss st il t t t tire aT Ve ™ 
ing through a pleasant, | y country and the 
entrance to the canyon, a ng the Bridge: Cree 
being esp Lit eautif \ drive extending 
throug! the gorge shows successive attrac tions 
with which pienic-ers are familiar and of which 
they never tire. Near its entrance and not many 
rods from the kiln of the Bridger Lime Co. is a 


warm spring near which its owner is talking of 





building a sanatarium or summer resort. 

Rocky Canvon, five miles distant from Boze 
man and down which the Northern Pacific pas- 
ses, is another Sas of 0 famed for its beauties [ts 
enclosing mountains are lofty and strikingly 
picturesque 

The drive to Ferris’ Hot Springs is over a 


level country, but it takes one through wav ng 
grain fields, across Middle Creek and across a 
narrow strip of gravelled region, which during 
the June days is gay with the delicate bitter root 
blossoms and later with the gorgeous prickly 
pear flowers here are pleasant drives also in- 
to Bear Canyon, Limestone Canyon and Middle 


Creek Canyon,, but the ca yon Ww hich is attract- 


ing most attention just now is Bozeman Canyon; 


for through it leads the old trail and the recently 
to Mystic 


objective point with the pleasure 


made wagon road Lake, which has for 


years been an 


seekers of this vicinity on account of the exc: 


ent fishing, adjoining akes and magnificent 
scenery. The first trip over the road in car- 
riage was made during the first week of August, 
and since then several parties have made excur 


sions to this beautiful spot in the heart of the 
mountains. Money has been raised and the road 
is in excellent condition for light rigs through a 


pict 


Bozeman Creek, fir 


ruggedly resque region winding along by 


st on one and then on the other 


side of sparkling waters in whose clear depths 


+ 


ry the angler to 


the speckled sport trout, tempting 
linger. A mile or two below the lake on the 
south of the road are lovely falls of a small trib- 


utary which enters Bozeman Creek, and nearer 
the lake a series of pretty cascades in the stream 
itself. It 


for excursionists will be 


it expected that next summer a hote 
erected at the 
comfort 


than ever. 


lake, 
which with this added 
of an attraction 
The drive out from Bozeman to the 
Middle Creek and the West Gallatin, then in a 
southerly direction to the canal of the West Gal- 
Company is a 


will prove more 


west across 


latin Irrigation most charming 


one and gives a beautiful view of the southern 


part of the val! As one drives along for miles 


Weat 


east a 


after leaving the 
the north 


fields with the tl 


and panorama of cultivated 


ckly wooded bank of the West 
Gallatin and Middle Creek beyond and farther 
away the valley lands, foothills and grand old 


mountains, above whose heads, if the day be 


The 


perfect one than is often seen in 


pleasant, fleecy clouds float is a blue sky. 
scene is a more 
Montana, the cultivated fields in the foreground 


and the absence of wild wastes giving it a soft 
picturesqueness characteristic of the Connecticut 
Valley, while the mountains add a lofty grandeur. 

Besides these drives mentioned there are many 
others, both long and short, which lead through 


pleasant regions, the short drive from the cen- 
ter of the city to Prospect Park Addition located 
on an eminence in the eastern part of the munici- 
pality, giving one a most complete and satisfac- 
tory view of the 

farms adjoinirg it. 


com;actly built city and the 


Gallatin, he beholds to | 





HEAD-GATE ON W. G. I 


No more delightful place can be found in which 
to spend the summer vacation than the happy 
Valley, 


beautified by magnificent scenery, abounding in 





Gallatin enclosed by lofty mountains, 
fish and game for the sportsman and hunter, 
possessing cool, health-laden breezes for the in- 
valid, and all those attractions which the gene- 
ral seekers after pleasure, rest and recreation 
desire. 

[In the early settlement of the Gallatin Valley 
every one sought to locate on the river bottoms, 
where the soil is a rich black loam and of surpas- 
sing fertility, but later years’ experience demon- 
strated that for fall wheat, especially, the high 
Such land on the 
valley is pretty 
horoughly occupied, water for irrigation ete. 
g obtainable there at comparatively slight 


bench lands were superior. 
eastern slope of the now 
t 
bein 
expense, 

The soil of the high bench lands in the west- 
ern part of the valley is more sandy, water was 
scarce and the cost of procuring it expensive. 
Large canals to cover a portion of it were 
brought out from the West Gallatin River to 
the ground now owned by the Manhattan Malt- 
ing Company, which this year harvested 1150 
acres of barley which will yield thirty bushels to 
the acre and 300 acres of oats which will average 
over forty bushels to the acre. 


ness of the soil and the success of the company 


The productive- 


in cultivating it has prompted it to break all the 
land it could this summer and it will raise grain 
on 6,000 acres next season. 

Appreciating the opportunity to obtain valu- 
able property at a low price, the West Gallatin 
Irrigation Company, composed of and 
New York capitalists, purchased 28,000 acres of 


Boston 


land from the railroad company on this high 


bench and has constructed a canal at the cost of 
$100,000 to furnish water with which to irri- 
gate the soil. 


The canal is completed for twenty and one-half 
miles and is to be extended ten miles further to 
over every section of land owned by the com- 
pany and the alternate sections of Government 
There are 
1,000 acres of land already taken up so that it 
covers in all 60,000 acres. It is estimated that 
the canal will supply water for 20,000 acres under 
cultivation. It is fourteen feet wide at the bot- 
tom and twenty-four at the top. It will carry 
water safely four feet in depth and this can easily 
be increased to five feet. The fall is thirty-eight 
inches to the mile. 


land at present unoccupied. about 





CO.’S CANAL, GALLATIN VALLEY, MONT. 


The company does not expect to farm its lands, 
though it has gone to the expense of breaking a 
hundred or more acres. Its work, however, in 
putting water on this valley is of vast importance 
as it opens for settlement and successful farming 
operations a fine section of the country which 
has remained unoccupied only because the water 
necessary to its cultivation was not obtainable. 
Farmers of small means can now take up the 
Goverment land there under the homestead law 
and obtain all the water they desire from the 
canal for a moderate rental. 

The seeker for a home where he can raise fine 
crops and get remunerative prices for them; 
where his home can be erected at trifling ex- 
pense; where fuel can be had by driving his own 
team to the mountains, a few miles distant; 
where all the advantages of schools and churches 
are already provided, should locate in this por- 
tion of the new West. 





The mountain and mountain air of 
Colorado have for twenty-five years attracted a 
class of well-to-do people from the East whose 
health has demanded the restoring influences of 
a dry climate and a pure, invigorating atmos- 
phere, and much of the wealth of that State has 
been derived from the influx of this class of set- 
tlers. Montana offers even better advantages as 
a health resort than does Colorado. The alti- 
tude of her valleys is less than those of Colorado 
valleys and she has not, therefore, such sharp 
changes in temperature in summer between 
night and day. Her winters are milder because 
she lies much nearer the Pacific Coast and re- 
ceives marked influence from the warm Chinook 
winds. She has equally good railway facilities. 
The country is greener, better grassed and bet- 
ter watered. She has more minerai springs of 
approved curative properties. One of these 
springs, known as Ferris Hot Springs, lies near 
Bozeman and is connected with the city by an 
omnibus line. From the hotel at these 
springs more than fifty peaks can be 
counted on the horizon line, while all the near 
landscape is full of verdure, flowers and cold 
streams where trout and grayling abound. 


scenery 


new 
snow 


The average farmer of the Gallatin Valley is 
to be congratulated if the following, taken from 
the Bozeman Chronicle, proves to be a fair sam 
ple: 

“The first to thresh in this valley was B. M. 
Dawes, of Central Park. 


Mr. Dawes threshed 
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GALLATIN RIVER, MONT., VIEW 


part of his wheat and oats—he had no barley, 
except the black variety, which yielded heavy, 
but was badly down and tangled. From eighteen 
acres Mr. Dawes got 650 bushels of wheat, and 
his oats yielded about fifty bushels to the acre. 
Mr. Dawes was extremely fortunate in selling his 
oats to a local buyer at $1.35 per ewt., oats to be 
delivered at once. The Mr. 
Dawes was informed, has since contracted with 
Mr. Waterman for 100,000 pounds of oats 
cent per pound. Theo. Norman, 
has threshed 
yielded fifty 





same dealer, 


so 
ata 
we learn 
of his fall 
to the 


so 
second-handed, some 
wheat, which 
acre.” 

This item may be considered reliable, and it 
will not be at all surprising if these figures will 
be made to appear exceedingly modest by later 
The soil in the Gallatin Valley is cap- 


bushels 


reports. 
able of doing wonders, if it is allowed a little 
timely assistance on the part of the weather 
clerk. 


Whenever a ‘‘down-easter” gets his first whiff 
of Montana atmosphere he hilarious, 
mildly enthusiastic, or deeply, scientifically in- 
terested, according to his mental drift—but he is 
invariably appreciative of its good qualities. A 
newspaper writer from New York State some 
time ago visited Bozeman and the vicinity, and 
the following is a part of an extended article he 
wrote soon after: 

“With the high altitudes of Bozeman we have 
rare faction, and the expansion of the air is 
equivalent in degree to any given elevation. 
The result a decrease of moisture, which is 
shown in the almost entire absence of cloudiness. 
For days at a time we saw no clouds, while up in 
the mountains—only the blue canopy of heaven 
above us. Thus it will 
agent which influences atmospheric humidity. 
Consequently, there are three noticeable features 
in the climate of Bozeman—sunshine, purity and 
which 


grows 


is 


be seen elevation is an 


rarefaction—-qualities experience has 
shown go to make an ideal climate. Too great 
an elevation is said to be objectionable, for with 
the pressure of the air removed hemmorrhage of 
the lungs is likely to occur. The action of the 
heart is materially quickened and the blood ves- 
sels are unable to withstand the pressure put up- 
on them and give way. Montana has an eleva- 
tion varying from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, not consid- 
ering, of course, the upper ranges. It is claimed 
that phthysis, or consumption, is due to germ 





LOOKING 








TOWARD HEAD-GATE OF CANAL. 


life, and we believe such theory is generally ac- 
cepted by medical men. This germ life cannot 
thrive in a dry, rarified atmosphere. Hence 
where there is an absence of germ life there is 
the climate to afilicted 


with consumption.” 


most beneficial those 


It was in the dead of winter, early in January 
—the dullest season of the year for retail traffic, 
that the writer stopped for a couple of days at 
Bozeman. 
air dry and in delightful contrast with that of the 
Pacific Coast which he had left two days before. 


The temperature was about zero, the 


But there was no business to speak of; yet nota 
business man of the forty or more interviewed 
There was no 
On the 
content- 


had a single word of complaint. 
grumbling at what could not be helped. 
contrary, there evidenced 
ment with the present and utmost confidence in 
the future. 
that their 
Bozeman has enjoyed 
with a still brighter 
months. 


was entire 


And subsequent events have shown 


confidence was not misplaced, for 


a prosperous summer, 


prospect for the next few 








Montana still brings in from Lowa and Minne- 
sota many thousands of pounds of butter annually 
Most of 
the old time farmers are unwilling to devote the 


to supply her cities and mining camps. 


labor necessary to milking and butter making. 


They have always made their income from grain 


and beef 


ca and are too old to change their 
habits. It follows that there are capital open- 


ings for new men to go into the dairy business. 
And what finer location could a dairy farmer de- 
sire than one on the banks of these cool moun- 


tain streams, shaded by alders, aspens and cot- 
out 


for 


tonwoods, where the green pastures stretch 
on all sides and where a railroad is in sight 


convenient shipping to the city? There is a for- 


tune waiting here for any practical dairyman 
who will 
it 


tomers 


make strictly first-class butter and fur- 


nish regularly and at a good price to cus- 
and Butte. We advise East- 
ern dairymen to look into this matter. One-half 
f the business 


in Helena 


the capital invested in in the 
ast fit up 
an equal number of cows and the balance can be 


The 


larger net revenue and the 


will a ranch in good shape with 
loaned at ten or twelve per cent interest. 
cows will yield a 
owner will thus find himself in much better shape 
financially than he was in his old home. 


For more detailed information regarding the 
agricultural and mineral resources of the Galla- 
tin Valley and tributary country, and values of 
Bozeman real estate, the reader is recommended 
to address any of the following firms at Bozeman: 


The Mortana Mining, Real Estate and Invest~ 
ment Company, that handles Montana mining 
properties and real estate in Bozeman and the 
Gallatin Valley. 

R. R Finlay, agent for the Minneapolis syndi- 
cates, Capital Hill Park and Spring Brook addi- 
tion to Bozeman. 

Imes, Ferris & Co., real estate and loan agents 
and mining brokers. 

a. ©. 
mines and mining stocks. 


Panton & Co., dealers in real estate, 
Swan & Irvine, real estate and mining brokers, 
mines and mining stocks a specialty. 
Gardner, Smith & Co., real estate agents. Sole 
agents of Meadow Spring Suburb. 
Lindley & Hundley, real estate, insurance, loan 
and collection agents. 
C. 


The Bozeman Board of Trade. 


S. Jackman, real estate and loans. 
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AN IMPORTANT RAILWAY PROJECT. 


Pa of Lacoma, has mia i fer to 
the oO ‘ 1, by sh Co nbla, on he ilf 
oO le \ i s North American Compan 
Vv hie fa ple \ | ‘ reiease that 
city from sular pos nm and e it ra 
commu! ition with the ma ind of Washington 
by means of a steam transfer ferry, carrying cars 
across the Strait of J in de Fuca Mr. Schulze 
is pres t of a compa ed to builda 
railroad from Port Crescent, opposite Victoria, 
through the new region of Western Washington 
between the Olympic Mountains and the ocean, 
southward to some point on Gray’s Harbor, 
where it will connect with one of the lines of the 
Northern Pacifie If Victoria w give the com 
pany ter! n grounds and onen on dollars 1D 
bonds he that a large transfer boat sha 
be constructed which i bring the cars of the 
new road into the capital of British Columbia. 
The cost of the boat and of the termina m 
provements which would be cessary at Victoria 
would be fully as much as the subsidy and the 
propositior onsidered or trictly business 
basis must strike the Victorians as a fair one. 

On the American side of the boundary the 
nterest in the project arises from the fact that 
the road w develop an extensive district of 
country into which or y hardy explorers have 
yet penetrated. This coast region, shut off from 
the Sound and the Strait, is drained by the 
(Juinault, the (Jueets and other small rivers flow 
ing into the l’acific and by the Humptulips and 


the Hoquian . 


hich discharge their waters into 
Gray’s Harbor : 


[t is for the most part heavily 
timbered with fir, cedar, spruce and hemlock, 
but it contains some small prairies and the land 
along the river bottoms is rich and invites clear- 
ing. A fewadventurous settlers have pushed up 
the rivers to take up claims, but without a rail- 
road the region must continue to be what it is 


a trackless wilderness. The timber re- 


to-day 








rreat, the possibility of 


valuable minerals existing on the flanks of the 


1ountains and the certainty that farmers will 
occupy the valleys as soon as the country is made 
accessible, combine to give to the railway project 


the appearance of a solid business scheme. So 
irge a district lying ina State that is constantly 


attracting a heavy mmigration, cannot long be 

owed to remain isolated, unoccupied and apart. 
Mr. Sel e and his financial backers deserve 
credit for their ambition to be the pioneers in its 


aeve opme n 


*@e 
THE GRAYS HARBOR TOWNS. 


We assume that the recent suspension of the 


newspaper published for the past year and a half 
at the new town of Gray’s Harbor, means that 
the ambitious project of creating a commercial 
city at that point, if not dead, has been put to 
sleep to await the developments of the future. 
This project enlisted the efforts of a number of 


able men 


ho placed it before the public in such 


ight that they took in, during three 
lat 


a favorable 


or four months, for the sale of lots, over $300.- 
000 in cash. Most of this money they at once 
spent in building a mile-long wharf out into the 
bay, in grading streets, in clearing land and in 
erecting buildings. These managers have lost 
nothing and may have some profit remaining, 
but the lot purchasers have sunk their money 


unless there should come about an entire change 


n the situation On the Harbor. 


The Gray’s Harbor City project was based on 


1e expectancy that the place would be made the 


ocean terminus of a railroad leading to the wheat 


fields and the coal fields of the interior. 


[ts pro- 
moters avoided the established towns of Aber- 
deen and Hoquiam and purchased a large body 
of hilly, forest-covered land three or four miles 
seaward fron 


Hoquiam, at the head of deep 
water in the north channel. Between this place 
ind Hoquiam there is a bar, which large vessels 
cross Only at high tide, and higher up, in the 
mouth of the Chehalis River, between Hoquiam 
ind Aberdeen is a second bar. The argument 
or founding a new town so near the two already 
in flourishing existence, was that vessels could 
come up Gray's Harbor to its long pier without 
r these inner bara. Otherwise the site 


crossin 
was naturally an unfavorable one, by reason of 
the width of the tide flat between the channel 
and the shore and the steep and broken charac- 
ter of the land, which rises in high bluffs from 
the water 
\ railroad, to end at the new town, was com- 
ced last year by Geo. W. Hunt, who spent a 
good deal of money on it and was obliged to 
abandor under pressure of the vigorous an- 
tagonism of the Northern Pacific, which looked 
ipon him as an intruder in its territory and pro- 
ceeded to parallel his road. Before Hunt had 
aid any rails he retired from the struggle. His 
road, beginning at Centralia, was to have run 
Chehalis through Aberdeen and 


Hoquiam, terminating at Gray’s Harbor City. 


down the 


The new branch of the Northern Pacific runs 
also to Aberdeen, but at that town it crosses the 
river and continuing on down the south side of 
the harbor ends at a new town called Ocosta, 
ust inside the southern cape which protects the 
waters of the harbor from the surf of the Pacific. 
This line is almost completed. The Northern 
Pacific management announces that a road from 
Aberdeen three miles to Hoquiam will probably 
be built before long, but that it will not be ex- 
tended to the new, speculative town of Gray’s 
Harbor City. This decision leaves that town 
without visible means of support or rational 
cause for existence. It has at present about 250 
inhabitants but it has graded streets sufficient 
for 10,000. Hoquiam, separated from it by only 
three miles of forest, is a handsome town of 





1,500 people, with established lumber manu- 
facturing industries and considerable sea-going 
commerce. Aberdeen, three miles from Hoquiam, 
has at least 2,000 people, and also thrives on the 
These two 
enterprising towns are growing towards each 
other and will soon be connected by an electric 


sawing and shipping of lumber. 


road. 


-+@e— 
THE BIG WHEAT CROP. 

The wheat crop has been harvested through- 
out the Northwest and the yield is the heaviest 
for many years. This is particularly true of the 
hard wheat belt, which embraces Northern Min- 
nesota, North Dakota and Manitoba. Atmos- 
pheric conditions in this region, from the sow- 
ing of the seed to the work of the binders, 
favored the growth of the wheat plant, the filling 
of the heads and the ripening of the berry. There 
was no drouth in June, there were no hot winds 
in July, and August passed without untimely 
frosts. Here and there some devastation was 
done by hail storms, but such storms are always 
of limited area and every prudent farmer now 
carries hail insurance sufficient to cover the 
larger part of any possible loss. Current es- 
timates for Minnesota and the two Dakotas place 
the average yield per acre at eighteen bushels. 
In the Red River Valley in both Minnesota and 
North Dakota, and also in Manitoba, this estimate 
will be exceeded. The total yield of the two 
Dakotas and Minnesota will not be less than 
120,000,000 bushels, and that of Manitoba will 
probably reach 25,000,000 bushels. These figures 
are the result of careful calculations. 

Prices of wheat are already amply remunera- 
tive and the 
Europe is going to want all the wheat we can 
There is a shortage of cereals all over 


tendency is steadily upward. 
spare. 
the Continent. 
surplus of wheat to sell, and her rye crop, which 
is the main reliance of the peasantry for bread, 
is so scanty that the government has just for- 
bidden by imperial ukase the export of any part of 
it. The India wheat crop falls considerably short 
of the usual yield, and the European deficiency 
cannot be made up from that quarter. The 
farmer of our Northwest certainly holds the 
trump card this year. He raises the best wheat 
in the world, he has harvested a splendid crop 
and he is certain of a good price, no matter how 
much pressure may be brought to bear on the 
market by millers’ combinations and Chicago 
speculators. We do not advise any concerted 
movement to hold back the crop from sale. For 
the good health of trade the wheat ought to flow 
steadily out about as fast as railway lines and 
shipping can carry it to the consumers. In this 
way money will come in, the farmers’ debts at 
the stores will be paid, the retailers will pay 
their bills to the wholesalers and general pros- 
perity will prevail. Every farmer ought to build 
a granary, however, if he does not own one 
already, in which he can carry over till winter 
or spring a portion of his crop, and thus benefit 
by the higher prices which the best authorities 
on the wheat situation think will prevail next 
The farmer can profitably be his own 


Russia will have very little 


year. 

varehouseman to some extent, instead of rush- 
ing his whole yield straight from the threshers 
to the elevators. 

The effects of the fine crop will be instantly 
felt throughout the Northwest. Old debts will 
be paid, mortgages taken up, new implements 
bought, needed farm improvements made and a 
bracing atmosphere of courage and confidence 
will pervade the entire country. The towns will 
respond immediately to the stimulus of better 
times on the farms and all lines of business will 
improve. We believe that this year 1891 will 
long hence be noted as the time when our North- 
western region turned a sharp corner and started 
on a new career of great growth and progress, 
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OF the fifty principal cities of the United 
States Omaha made the greatest percentage of 
gain in population in the decade from 1880 to 
1890, its increase being 360.23 per cent. In the 
list of all cities, however, numbering 443, 
Spokane stands at the head, having gained 
5,592 per cent. Among all the Western States 
Washington shows the largest per centage of 
increase— 365. 13. 

THE recent death of Laurence Oliphant, the 
English novelist and traveler, recalls the fact 
that he visited St. Paul in 1853 and wrote a book 
called ‘‘Minnesota and the Far Northwest’? which 
was published in London in 1855. <A copy of this 
book is in the library of D. A. Monfort, the St. 
Paul banker. Oliphant was a young man of 
twenty-one when he made his journey to the 
upper Mississippi, and was at that time attached 
to the British Legation at Washington. 


IN early pioneer days in Minnesota Judge 
Flandrau walked all the way from St. Peter to 
Winona and back, a distance of 300 miles, and in 
the winter, too, to try a law-suit. He 
young attorney at the time and did not mind the 
tramp. His client offered to give him twenty 
dollars for his services or deed him forty acres 
of land in what is now the town of Mankato. 
Flandrau took the cash. He says that if he had 
taken the land he could have sold it in later 
years for $40,000. 


was a 


WHEN the Twin Cities of Minnesota join hands 
they will rank as the eighth city in population in 
the United States, the order being as follows: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Minnepaul. The 
rate of growth of our Northwestern metropolis is 
so much more rapid than that of St. Louis, 
Boston or Baltimore, and we have so much good 
new territory to fill up with new population in 
our tributary region that it is only reasonable to 
predict that by the time the next census is taken, 
in 1900, we shall stand fifth in the line of the 
great cities of the Union. The movement fora 
partial consolidation is gaining strength con- 
stantly in both Minneapolis and St. Paul. Those 
who oppose it are either actuated by evident 
selfish interests, arising from their ownership of 
outlying lots and additions which depend for 
their value on one or the other place growing 
away from its neighbor instead of towards it, or 
they are old war horse local politicians, who 
have so contracted the habit of fighting the 
sister city that they cannot change and fall in 
line with the new movement. 


JAMES J. HILL, president of the Great North- 
ern Railway, said recently that he wanted to go 
on record as of the opinion that there is no re- 
liable wheat country in the Canadian Northwest 
beyond Brandon, Manitoba. Farther west, he 
said, there is a narrow belt where wheat can be 
raised with success one year in two or one in 
three, but it is not a profitable crop in the long 
run, owing to the chances of failure from drouth. 
As to the Saskatchewan Country and the Peace 
River Country, it is absurd, he continued, to 
speak of them as wheat regions. A, Scotchman 
Once explained the reports of successful wheat 








crops far up in the Northwest, on Peace River, 
by saying that the growing grain is covered 
with sheets and table cloths im August to protect 
it from frost and is harvested in September in a 
snowstorm. 


KNOWING that August frosts sometimes strike 
down into North Dakota, I have never had any 
faith in the boastful statements of the Canadian 
boomers that the wheat producing belt would 
eventually stretch across the great plains 
through Assiniboia and Alberta, to the base of 
the Rockies, where the north branch of the Sas- 
katchewan heads. The truth is, the western 
limit of profitable wheat growing has already 
been reached in both the Dakotas and in Man- 
itoba. This is a good thing for the farmers who 
are in possession of land within the safe wheat 
region. When this fact is generally known, 
however, there will be an end to the jingo 
oratory of the Ottawa statesman about the vast, 
fertile, Canadian Northwest, that is to fill up 
with farmers and to be to the future Canadian 
nation what our American West is to the United 
States. Mr. Hill may draw his wheat line a 
little too far east in running it through Brandon, 
but any settler who goes a hundred miles west of 
that prosperous little city to make a living by 
wheat farming will be poorer after ten years 
effort than when he started in. 


IN the mosaic of Minnesota’s population are 
many odd bits, representing minor European 
races or peculiar religious sects. I never knew, 
however, that among these is a Mormon com- 
munity, until I read the other day, in the Fergus 
Falls Journal, the account written by the editor, 
Elmer E. Adams, of his tour in his own county 
of Otter Tail. He describes a little Mormon set- 
tlement at Clitherall, consisting of afew families, 
the older members of which migrated from 
Southeastern Iowa in 1864. They are presumably 
Josephites, although he does not say so, like 
their brethren who still remain in Iowa and like 
a small colony in Montana. The Josephites 
never recognized Brigham Young as the suc- 
cessor of Joseph Smith and never adhered to 
the doctrine of polygamy. The elder of the 
Clitherall community, Mr. Whiting, was asked 
by the editor whether the organization of the 
Mormon church was still kept up and whether the 
rising generation still adhered to the Mormon 
belief. He replied that the people met for wor- 
ship every Sunday but that ‘‘our children are 
like a great many others; the Sunday ball game 
is a greater attraction than the church.” 


A CYNICAL friend of mine often entertains the 
early comers to the Monday morning meetings 
of the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, in the 
office of the secretary of that body, with his 
pungent criticisms on popular opinions and in- 
stitutions. Lately he said that about three- 
fourths of all the teachers in the St. Paul public 
schools are Catholics and that a large majority 
of the letter carriers of the city are of that 
religious faith. The reason he assigned for this 
curious disproportion of Catholics to Protestants 
was that the Catholic applicants for positions 
are able to pass much better examinations than 
their competitors of other faiths, because the 
Catholic parochial schools educate children more 
thoroughly than do the public schools of the 
city. In the public schools, he went on to say, a 
boy studies fractions for ten or twelve years and 
then the chances are that he will not know how 
many pecks make a bushel or how many feet a 
rod. His “gray matter” is exhausted in strug- 
gling with problems that could not be solved 
readily by our most successful merchants or our 
best bank tellers—problems that have no sort of 
relation to the arithmetic of everyday business 
life. Then my cynical friend proceeded to de- 





velope one of his pet theories—that our system 
of public education has produced a class of 
people who call themselves educators and that 
they run the system for their own benefit rather 
than for that of the school children, making it 
more and more complicated and more and more 
expensive, 

STILLWATER isa quaint little city. It is built 
on terraces that rise rather steeply from the 
coffee-colored waters of the St. Croix River. 
The terraces have a semi-circular sweep and are 
hemmed in by limestone cliffs. On the first 
bench there is room for two business streets and 
for the railway tracks and station; on the second 
Gne street only finds place and so on the third 
and fourth. The chief business street stops 
abruptly at one end at the foot of a great, bastion- 
like precipice and if you wish to proceed further 
in that direction you must climb stairs more for- 
midable than those at Quebec which lead from 
the lower to the upper town. Once at the top 
of these stairs you find yourself in a pretty, airy 
quarter of residences. Up to this high ground 
the electric cars manage to ascend by a winding 
route. The placid river is a half mile wide and 
the Wisconsin shores are bold, wooded bluffs. 
All the long, broad stretch of quiet water is filled 
with thousands of logs, held by booms, waiting 
to be made up into rafts for a long journey down 
the Mississippi or to be made into lumber at the 
mills along the Minnesota shore. A single 
bridge, part piling, part trestle and part pontoon, 
spans the stream. The city is well-built, rich 
and contented, and has forgotten that it was once 
a rival of St. Paul and was then the largest place 
in the new territory of Minnesota. 

AMONG the life prisoners of the Minnesota 
penitentiary, at Stillwater, is a remarkable man 
named Porter, who edits a weekly newspaper 
called the Prison Mirror. Porter has made him- 
self an authority on all matters relating to prison 
management and discipline. He has read all the 
best authors on the subject and studied the re- 
ports of many penal institutions; and having a 
naturally bright intellect, cultivated by constant 
application since his confinement, he is able to 
do a good deal of sound, original thinking. He 
divides the convicts in a penitentiary into three 
general classes; first, those who are sincerely re- 
pentant and are ambitious to improve so as to 
make good citizens when released; second, those 
who are indifferent, but are capable of being re- 
formed by proper educational methods and 
discipline; third, those who are criminals by in- 
stinct and inheritance and who speedily return 
to the paths of vice when they have served out 
their sentences. Porter thinks that the next 
step forward in prison methods will be to distin- 
guish and separate these three classes, so as to 
give the first larger opportunities for improve- 
ment, and the second a training and government 
different from that required for the thorough 
restraint of the third, or hopelessly vicious class. 
Porter’s paper is handsomely printed and care- 
fully edited and is regarded by the prison author- 
ities as a valuable educational and moral influence 
in the prison. I was taken through his printing 
office during a recent visit to the prison and had 
a moment’s talk with him, but the rules of the 
institution hurried our party along, the one 
usher employed being bound to return as soon as 
he could to the wicket room to escort the next 
group of sight-seers on the prescribed round. | 
would gladly have remained for half an hour to 
talk with him. He impressed me as a man of 
much force of character. Many Minnesota editors 
have asked for his pardon, believing that he has 
already atoned for a crime of passion committed 
in his youth and is fitted to do the State better 
service as a free man than as a convict behind 
stone walls. 
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The “Official Northern Pacific Railroad Guide” 
for 1891-2 is a well bound, profusely illustrated 
book, printed on fine paper, an interestingly 
written description of the states and towns upon 
the railway’s route. It contains a fine mapina 
pocket of the cover and will give timely informa 
} 


tion to the host of summer tourists. It is pub 


lished by W. ¢ Rile y, of St. Paul. 


There arg, doubtless, people who, because of 
the magic ‘ly the Marquis of Lorne” upon the 
cover, wi read “From Shadow to Sunlight.” 
They will be sufficiently puaished for snobbish 
ness by the undeviating stupidity of the book. It 
is well that the Marquis is not dependent for his 
living upon his pen for his work does not even 
show promise. ‘From Shadow to Sunlight,” bi 


tl 


ve Marjuis of Lorne; Appleton & Co., N. 
pub ishers. 
“This Continent of Ours” is the second of the 


“Picturesque Geographical Readers’? series, a 


readable and well illustrated book designed to 
supplement school study in geography, written 
in conversational style. Inthe appendix is Prof. 
Henry R. Russell's article upon the Solar Camera 
in which he tells how a boy can make that 
pleasant accessary for a sum not exceeding six 
dollars This Continent of Ours.’ by Chas. F. 
King: Lee & Shepard, publi Boston. 

**A Mystery of the Champagna” and *t‘A Shadow 
on a Wave’ are two very original short stories 
bound in a unique narrow book. To thoroughly 
appreciate the first it should be read late at 
night and after a nervous day; not Poe himself 
could horrify you more. It’s the simple story, 
told by his friend, of a young Italian artist who 


whimsically shut himse in a deserted palace 


and faded out of life. His friend is ill, delirious 
and maddened with the idea that Marcello is 
being murdered. So insistent is the sick man 
that two offered to go to the palace to bring 
word that Marcello is well. They witness his 
meeting with a beautiful woman and his dis- 
appearance. So it is only aloveaffair! Disgusted, 
they return to the city, but the sick man is in no 
wise satisfied. The shade of Marcello appears 
before them all and again they go to the palace 
to find him dead within an ancient, underground 
tomb. Near by was a sarcophagus and an old 
Latin inscription ‘To Vespertilia, the blood 
drinker, the vampire woman and Flarius, her 
lover, himself hardly saved,” and the tale is told. 
[It is written with a simplicity which makes the 
old myth seem real and intensifies the horror. 
Very different is the second story, an unusual 
and delicate one, the story an artist tells of his 
sudden, pure, manly love for a beautiful Venetian 
whom he only sees as he sketches while his wife 
isin Paris. It is short, yet you feel as you read 
that you have heard the story of a life. The 
artist’s wife is as real as your own. ‘* ‘What, 
three slimy poles and a bit of green water!’ she 
exclaimed; ‘Was that all you did ina day? Why 
didn’t you paint a whole view?’ I do not like her 
to criticise my studies. She handles them un- 
lovingly, looks at them upside down, and says, 
‘If you would only enlarge that and put in some 
figures, I might have the pink dress after all.’ 


Three palaces, several gondolas, and flocks of 


pigeons mean the pink dress, and six palaces, 











more gondolas and more pigeons mean Paris and 
Judie.”’ His pictures had resulted in gowns 
enough for Paris, and the artist goes to sketch, 
love and suffer in Venice. It is most gracefully 
told—and the end? The beautiful girl dies of a 
broken heart helped out by starvation, the pretty 
little wife comes back and life goes on. A charm- 
ing story full of good touches. ‘A Mystery of 
the Campagna” and ‘*A Shadow ona Wave,” by Von 
Degen, the ** Unknown” Library, Cassell Publishing 
Company, N. if 


St. Paul seems to be breaking out in a literary 
way. The latest, though, is the third edition of 
Gen. C. C. Andrews’ work on Brazil. Mr. 
\ndrews is ex-consul to that country and was 
formerly United States minister to Norway and 
Sweden. The book is atouch-and-go description 
of that interesting country, its condition, cus- 
toms and prospects, with an added account of the 
deposition of Dom Pedro. The book contains 
many interesting facts, and is one a body can pick 
up and lay down without detriment to the style, 
which is jerky and unsymmetrical, so to speak. 
The author’s observations, though, are of the 
kind which pass before the eyes and therefore 
make a picture of the country. Mr. Andrews 
treats of our American-Brazilian relations and 
explains how it is that so natural a market as 
Brazil for American manufactures is mostly 
monopolized by European countries. He says 
there are twenty ships arriving from them to one 
from the United States, and that the Brazilians, 
being poor, obtain long credit from them more 
readily than from us. He thinks, evidently, that 
reciprocity with Brazil would not be so valuable 
to us as to her. The saving to Brazil in ad- 
mitting coffee to our country free of duty, instead 
of from three to fourteen cents a pound duty as 
charged by European countries, has lately pro- 
cured her two fine war ships, better. in fact, than 
any this great country can boast. One chapter 
is devoted to the erstwhile emperor, and an en- 
tertaining one to the characteristics and odd 
customs of the people of Rio. Those who are 
interested in South America, and especially in 
the country which promises the greatest future, 
will enjoy this book, which has considerable new 
information upon the subject. ‘*Brazill, Its Con- 
dition and Prospects,” by C. C. Andrews: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York, Publishers. 


The tide of erotic novels has already turned. 
Rot and rotten, they are being relegated to the 
slums they are fit for and pure and wholesome 
stories bid fair to become positively fashionable. 
Within a month after the publication of Birch 
Arnold’s ‘‘A New Aristocracy,” the first edition 
was exhausted and there were 500 orders toward 
the second. Mrs. Arnoldisa middle-aged woman, 
a mother, an invalid who speaks from a quiet life 
to the gold-worshiping, selfish, snobbish world, 
and says, ‘‘Let us look for something higher and 
holier. Let us learn what it means to be thought- 
ful and tender, one for the other. If we cannot 
always say ‘My brother and I,’ let us at least 
try to voice ‘I and my brother.’ Fortunately, I 
found the world ripe for such utterances.” The 
story is of two well-born sisters, educated but 
poor, one of whom does “slop work” and one 
becomes a rich woman’s cook. Both are filled 
with practical love for those surrounding them 
and devote their lives to helping. The pretty 
cook wins the true love of her mistress’ million- 
aire brother, but dismisses him when she finds 
him indifferent to the aims of her life. However, 
that life brings forth tardy fruit in his mind and 
he returns to marry her and to live upon the 
plane of daily helpfulness upon which ‘‘Elsie” 
lives. The book has many hard raps in it, such 
as, ‘One of the first of these lessons is not to ask 
any more of the world because of her sex. When 
women cease clamoring for a man’s rights and a 
woman’s pre-eminence at one and the same time, 


se 





then will the dogged opposition of those to whom 
she appeals be less noticeable.’’ Mrs. Arnold’s 
story is one bound to have a good influence and 
to direct thought in a channel which is becoming 
worn by the minds of those who can see beyond 
themselves. ‘tA New Aristocracy” by Birch 
Arnold; Bartlett Publishing Co., New York and 
Detroit. 


It will doubtless surprise most lovers of poetry 
to see how many sonneteers of real merit have 
arisen in our literature. In ‘Representative 
Sonnets by American Poets,” Charles H. Crandall 
has set over four hundred gems, discriminatingly 
selecting the most brilliant, best cut, most 
vividly colored. Some of the sonnets appear for 
the first time. A few are newspaper waifs, 
many are gathered from the works of such poets 
as Longfellow, the best American sonneteer, 
without doubt, and who gloried in this form of 
verse, this “‘little picture painted well,” the 
‘Sonnet (which) is a moment’s monument.” It 
is only the student of the mechanism and history 
of poetry who will greatly enjoy Mr. Crandall’s 
opening essay upon the sonnet, which he terms 
“a gem in the domain of literature which has 
outlasted seven centuries, and has glowed with 
the choicest thoughts of such souls as Dante and 
Shakespeare, Milton and Wordsworth, by the 
chrism of whose genius its hope of immortality 
may be as well founded as almost any emanation 
of the human mind.” The ordinary lover of 
poetry, however, will feel small interest in noting 
whether a sonnet be Petrarean, Spencerian or 
otherwise. Indeed, that is like spending one’s 
too short leisure with his lady love in studying 
her attire, or puzzling over how she ‘‘does up” 
her golden hair. The essay is scattered with 
fine sonnets from other literatures. 

Two sonnets having special interest in St. 
Paul are ‘In Weimar’, and ‘‘Karnac,” written 
by Mrs. Emma Taylor Lamborn of this city, a 
sister of Bayard Taylor and wife of Col. Lamborn. 
She has published privately a book of sonnets. 
Read, too, that by Joel Benton: 

DAKOTA. 


Sea-like in billowy distance far away, 
The half broke prairies stretch on every hand; 
How wide the circuit of their summer day, 
What measureless acres of primeval land, 
Treeless and birdiess, by no eyesight spanned! 
Looking along the horizon’s endless line, 
Man seems a pigmy in these realms of space; 
No segment of our planet—so divine— 
Turns up such beauty to the morn’s fair face! 
Here are soft grasses, flowers of tender hue, 
Palimpsest of the old and coming race; 
Vistas most wonderful and vast and new; 
And see—above—where giant lightnings play, 
From what an arch the sun pours forth the day. 
‘*‘Waiting,’’ by Mr. Crandall himself, is a beau- 
tiful thing, showing him quite worthy of promi- 
nence in the book. ‘‘Our Dead,” by Arlo Bates, 
and “The Judgment of Love,” by William C. 
Davenport, are exquisite; so are—but the list is 
too long. Women take a very prominent place; 
Mrs. Julia Dorr, Doraand Elaine Goodale, Helen 
Hunt Jackson, Emma Lazarus,and many others.— 
‘* Representative Sonnets by American Poets,” edited 
by Charles H. Crandall; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, publishers. 


The latest of the ‘‘American Statesmen” series, 
‘Lewis Cass” by Andrew C. McLaughlin, assist- 
ant professor of history at the University of 
Michigan, is a real addition not only to biogra- 
phies of men of note, but to that part of the his- 
tory of this country which is not well known, 
the nominally peaceful epochs with England 
before and after the war of 1812. A most vivid 
picture is presented of life and influences in the 
far Northwest, the unknown frontier; in short, 
Michigan, which territory embraced much of 
what is now Wisconsin; of the gay, easy-going 
Frenchman, with his fire-water for the Indians, 
“supported by the power and cunning of France” 
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under Louis XIV. who ‘‘was ready to salve his 
conscience with the statement that brandy not 
only secured the trade of Indians but drew them 
from English Protestantism within the blessed 
influences of the true religion; of the insolent, 
over-bearing English and their encroachments; 
of the brave and pushing Americans who at last 
journeyed into this wilderness from the Fast, 
and dominated all. ‘‘The great American desert 
has been a very movable spot in our geography.” 
Under circumstances so well shown by the his- 
torian it he says, ‘“‘not 
imagine that Michigan might have continued 
hostile to the common life of America, had it not 
been for the energy of one of the most American 
of American statesmen might not the French- 
men of Michigan and Wisconsin under other 
circumstances have continued an unassimilated, 
dissatisfied class as they have in Canada, a prob- 
lem to the government, a nation within a nation?” 
The man who prevented that, almost alone, was 
Lewis Cass, the man whom ‘“‘Solomon Sibley on 
his way to Detroit, his friend of after years, 
found pounding corn in a hollow stump before 
his father’s door” in Ohio. Cass’ life speaks for 
itself and he is fortunate to have a chronicler 
like McLaughlin, who speaks with the force and 
moderateness of a student of history and does not 
descend to panegyric. He simply tells the plain 
and interesting story of the progress of a typical 
American from the farmer boy to law student, to 
State representative at twenty-four in Ohio a 
year before he was eligible by law, to influence 
there. Right here Cass began his broad career 
by assisting in exposing Burr’s conspiracy and 
winning the regard of Jefferson who made him 
United States marshal, which he was until ap- 
pointed colonel at the opening of the war of 1812. 
Cass ‘‘took his stand in the bow of the first boat 
in which the troops were conveyed across the 
river, and was the first American to set his foot 
on Canadian soil after the declaration of war.” 
It was only natural that he who had done so 
much to preserve Michigan to the country 
should become its territorial governor, and the 
book shows how largely that great country, 
reaching even to the Twin Cities, is indebted to 
his wisdom. ‘‘Twelve years later, in Northern 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, he relieved the In- 
dians from want, and with gentle reproof took 
from the necks of their chieftains their British 
medals and placed in their stead a miniature of 
their great and mightier ‘Father at Washing- 
ton.’’? And surely nothing braver has ever been 
chronicled than his going unarmed and alone 
into the midst of hostile Indians and tearing 
down and trampling under foot the British flag 
they had insolently raised. ‘‘At Prairie du Chien 
he addressed the assembled braves on the sin and 
folly of drunkenness, and to point his moral by 
showing that stinginess was not actuating him, 
he broke in the heads of several casks and allowed 
the liquor to rush out upon the ground amid the 
despairing cries of the thirsty warriors.” The 
cabals of Jackson’s term are incidentally intro- 
duced, for now Cass is Secretary of War. Next 
he is minister to France, then United States 
senator, candidate for the Presidency, then Sec- 
retary of State, and lastly an honored literary 
man living his quiet, luxurious, hospitable life, 
surrounded by his children, weighted by honors 
and years in his home in Detroit, and dying there 
at eighty-four in 1866. The 
singularly pure and noble life, and the book is ‘ 
interesting as a story.’’ The style of binding, 
too, is new. The book invitingly opens flat, yet 
is strong.—‘‘ Lewis Cass,” by A. C. McLaughlin; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Publishers. 
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“Coupon Bonds and Other Stories,” by J. T. 
Trowbridge, rightfully belongs to the ‘‘Good 
Yompany Series.” It is a collection of late 


to | 





stories by that ever popular fabricator which will 
prove a delightful companion on board a train or 
for a day in the woods. Published by Lee & 
Shepard; price 50 cents. 

‘Why [am What I am” will interest a great 
many that 
answered by a number of famous divines of all 
The book 


people inasmuch question is 


as 


the leading denominations. is ended 


by a chapter on ‘‘Crumbling Creeds” by Inger- 
soll. It is published by J. S. Ogilvie, of New 
York. 


is an entertaining 
story of three beautiful girls who had lived an 
isolated life on the ocean’s side in Australia who 
decided to make a dash for Melbourne to see life. 
Educated in books but ignorant of life, they fall 
upon their feet, are ‘‘taken up” 
consequence and are happily married off, every- 
one. Not athrilling story but a pleasant one, and 
the characters are well Australia 
rather a new setting, too, though there’s little 
description in the book. Ada Cambridge is the 
author, and Appleton publishes it in the ‘Town 
and Country Library,” price 50 cents. 

To the same series belongs the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield’s ‘‘The Maid of Honor,” a book that 
has no discernible reason to be. It is dull, the 
heroine’s a fool, the story is unnatural 
progresses lamely. 


“The Three Miss Kings” 


by a woman of 


drawn. is 


and 


The field of romance concerning Columbus and 
bis times is rich but unworked. Now is the best 
of times to work it, but ‘‘Columbia, a Story of 
the Discovery of America,” is a dead failure. It 
is the school-boy history of his voyage weakly 
diluted. The writeris John R. Musick; the pub- 
lisher, the Worthington Co., of New York, which 
has printed the work in a manner worthy a 
better. 

The Twin Cities are interested in the work of 
Dr. Albert Shaw, who has lately removed from 
Minneapolis to New York. His study of munici- 
pal ‘‘Paris” in Harper’s for July, shows his usual 
clear-sightedness and is an important paper on 
an important subject. PALMER HENDERSON. 

— *@e 

CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING.-—Graphology, 
which is very lightly studied in this country, is 
vastly considered in England, where many 
women, young and old, make a profound study of 
reading characters through handwriting. In 
the society set a Miss Valentine is often start- 
Not long ago at breakfast, the 
company listened with breathless interest while 


lingly successful. 


she unfolded the virtues, vices, ambitions and 
vagaries of the authors of various specimens of 
handwriting 
Merely from the address of an American she 


presented for her corsideration. 


minutely and accurately described the writer, 
even telling that the lady was a skilled musician 
One of the men produced an envelope directed to 
himself, and she announced instantly: ‘The 
man who wrote that is a clergyman, and I[ should 
think rather high in the church.” It actually 
proved to be from the Bishop of Lincoln. A 
young daughter of Sir William Bruce is said to 
be the most remarkable palmist in England, but 
exhibiting skill. —Jllustrated 


is chary of her 


American. 
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All moated in pellucid haze and sheen 

Nods the vast wheat field, billowing in mid space; 
For foreground leagues of swaying grasses green; 

For final rampart given the forest’s grace. 
Crowned of the sinking king, who shaketh forth, 

{rie form and sublimate, his gold 
Throughout the flawless skies and emerald world, 

More precious than all garnered wealth of earth. 
Lastly, one cloud bank in the horizon’s rim, 

Empurpled, vacuous, amber’s tenet and beryl— 
Mete portal to the blessed isles, and dim, 

Vast, halls of peace; where, past all cant, and peril, 
Aud combat dust, and fever pulse of life, P 
Men’s o’erworn sense might surcease gait of strife. 

R. OF P. 





MINING SECTIONS TRIBUTARY TO MISSOULA. 


BY RICHARD MARSH. 

During the early sixties the discovery of placer 
n Cedar Creek, Welcome Gulch, and other 
portions of Missoula County was the signal for a 


gold 
wild stampede. Scenes rivaling those that have 
been so graphically described by Brete Hart and 
Prentice Mulford 
fortunes and many met disappointments. 


made 
A few 
years sufficed to exhaust the richest of the gravel 
bars, and much of the roving population left for 
other fields. 


were enacted. Some 


The magnificent agricultural and 
timber resources of the county attracted a dif- 
ferent class of emigration and for several years 
but little 
though the yield of placer gold always remained 
an important product of the section. 

By its natural location and the construction of 
railroads the city of Missoula is rapidly becoming 


the mines received outside attention 


the supply centre for a vast stretch of mineral 
country containing some of the most productive 
mines of the west. To the east are the mines of 
Wallace and Camas Prairie. They are distant 
Of these 
property is working two shifts of men and is 


about twenty-five miles. the Togue 


shipping considerable good grade lead car- 
bonate ore. 

The mines of the Bitter Root Valley are to the 
south, the ranges on either side showing veins of 
nearly every description. The Curlew at the 
foot of the mountains and thirty miles south of 
Missoula is a very profitable mine. It is the 
property of the Helena & Victor Mining Co., 
and during the past eight months has paid divi- 
dends amounting to $10,000 per month. Last fall 
a hundred-ton concentrator was erected on the 
property and has been running uninterruptedly 
since. 
miles from the Bitter Root Railroad with all the 
natural advantages of and timber in its 
immediate vicinity. On the high mountains at 
the head of Bass Creek, a tributary of the Bitter 
Root River, is located the Cliff mine. Inaccess- 
ibility has rendered the development this 
more difficult; a trail was completed to this last 


The mine is most favorably located three 


water 


of 


spring and two shifts of men are now employed. 
Ore is being sacked and the mine will soon be- 
On Eight Mile and 
Lo-Lo creeks, both tributaries of the Bitter Root, 
are numberless promising prospects which will 
in the future add their quota to the metalic 


come a regular producer. 


product of the county. 

To the west of Missoula the mountain ranges 
on either side of the Missoula River are traversed 
by several distinct mineral belts, and the gravels 
in the gulches and 
auriferous in their 
larze banks of gravel offer a promising field for 


ravines are generally 


character. In many places 
the hydraulic miner. During the past few years 
large flumes and giant hydraulic pipes have been 
put in Cedar and Windfall gulches, and returns 
from very 
factory. 

There is in the county a large area of placer 
ground which, while 
worked by the primitive methods at command of 
the ordinary prospector, by the investment of 


such investments have been satis- 


not rich enough to be 


some capital in digging ditches, building fumes 
and putting in hydraulic pipes, in short, by the 
adoption of scientific methods of mining, can be 
and are being made immensely profitable. 

In the mountains on the south side of the river 
gold seems to be the principal value in the mineral 
veins that cut the primitive formations that here 
predominate. On the north side of the river at 
Nine Mile Creek, Flat Creek, Deep Creek and 
Spring Gulch, lime shales, magnesian shales, 
and other schistose rocks form the body of the 
range, and contain numerous ledges carrying 
high grade silver, lead and copper ores. The 
completion of the Coeur d’Alene branch of the 
Northern Pacific has but recently placed this 
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portion of the county within reach of a market. 
The Low Mountain Mine on the head of Flat 
Creek has so far been the heaviest shipper. In 
this mine several veins of rich silver lead ores 
traverse a mineral bearing zone about 200 feet in 


width running easterly and westerly through the 


The shale in the 


veins is heav y impregnated 


lime shale. vicinity of these 
with galena and 
other silver bearing minerals; thus forming in 
addition to the 


mense mass of material subject to concentration. 


smaller veins of clean ore an im- 


For the purpose of working this the company is 


now erecting a concentrator of fifty tons daily 


capacity. The Iron Mountain Company has paid 
from the hand sorted ore taken from the smaller 
With 
profits must 


veins dividends amounting to $100,000. 

the completion of the new mill the 

be largely augmented and of course the number 

of men employed greater. From fifty to sixty 
+f 


men 1s the present orce 





and Queen are among the promising properties 
of the district which is rapidly coming to the 
front. Itis sixty miles west of Missoula and 
tributary to it. 

One hundred miles northwest of Missoula are 
the mines of Thompson River, of which the 
Buckeye and Bell Stowe have been large ship- 
pers and give employment to from twenty-five to 
thirty miners. 

The northwestern portion of the county em- 
is generally termed the American 
It is a region wildly picturesque, 
been known to contain 
immense veins of valuable ores but the remote- 
ness from market and difficulties of transporta- 
until recently interfered with ity 
development. As soon as it became definitely 
settled that the route of the Great Northern 
Railroad would be through this section pros- 
pectors thronged into its mountain fastnesses 


braces what 
Kootenai. 


which for years has 


tion have 





grade ores have been made profitable, which by 
older methods could only have been worked at a 
loss, and vast sums have been added to the nation’s 
wealth. The branch of the Northern Pacific 
from Missoula to the Coeur d’Alenes was opened 
to traffic August 15, thus adding another rich 
mineral section that will in the future necessarily 
look to Missoula for a large portion of its sup- 
plies. A free excursion was given in which hun- 
dreds of Coeur d’Alene people visited Missoula 
and the bond of commercial union was cemented 
on a firm and substantial basis. 

One hundred miles to the east are the world- 
renowned Granite Mountains and Bi-Metalic 
mines which have paid millionsin dividends. All 
of these vast, productive, and promising mining 
regions surrounding Missoula are, with the build- 
ing of wagon roads and railroads, more and more 
seeking Missoula as their natural supply point. 
The location of Missoula to the mines of Western 
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MISSOULA 


On Deep Creek two miles to the west, several 
Of these the May 
Day, U. S. Treasury and Little Anaconda have 
The U. S. 
Treasury is being worked by two shifts of men 


promising mines are located. 


attracted considerable attention. 


and is under bond to a Missoula Company 
for $20,000. It shows eighteen inches of clean 
shipping ore and a large body of concen- 
trating ore. The Little Anacondaison the same 
vein and is operated by an incorporated com- 
The ore is a galena running from sixty to 


Three shifts of miners are 


pany. 
130 ounces in silver. 
employed and a great deal of systematic develop- 
ment has been done. 

To the west of Deep Creek is Spring Gulch, a 
mineral district of great promise. The formation 
is a magnesian shale and the ore found has been 
unusually high grade in silver. The Keystone, 
located on the west side of the gulch, is a very 
regular ship- 
ments of a carload of ore per week. The O. R. 
& N. has shipped considerable ore. The Little 
Pittsburgh, Eldorado, Ben Lomond, and King 


promising mine and is making 





MERCANTILE CO.’S ESTABLISHMENT, MISSOULA, MONTANA. 


and have demonstrated it to be one of the richest 
mineral districts of the Northwest. The veins 
are usually contacts between quartzite and slate, 
are large and show immense croppings. This 
vast area of mineral country will undoubtedly 
contribute immense sums to the nation’s wealth, 
much of which will pass in the channels of trade 
leading through Missoula. 

About 100 miles to the west of Missoula and 
just across the Montana boundary into Idaho are 
the famous Cveur d’Alene Mines. Little need be 
said of these. They have a world wide reputa- 


tion. The statistics show them to be classed 


| among the most productive mines of the conti- 


They support a population of over seven 
thousand in thriving communities along the 
South Fork of the Coeur d’Alene River. The 
latest and most approved methods of scientific 
mining have been here adopted. It may be said 
that the discoveries of these mines have been 
largely instrumental in the development of some 
of the best systems of fine engineering and ore 
Vast bodies of low 


nent. 


concentration now in use. 





Montana and Northern Idaho is similar to tha+ 
of Denver to the mines of Colorado and it must 
become one of the great mining 
centres of the West. Complete and reliable in- 
formation regarding the various resources of 
Missoula and surrounding country can be ob- 
tained by addressing any of the following named 
firms or persons. 

Stoddard & Low, and Geo. F. Brooks, real 
estate, insurance and civil engineers. 


eventually 


J. H. Fairchild, secretary and manager Mis- 
soula Realty Company, and W. H. H. Dickinson, 
mining expert. 

M. E. Rutherford, mines and mining stocks, 
real estate and loans. 

Frank G. Higgins, president, and George C. 
Higgins, cashier, C. P. Higgin’s Western Bank. 

Cornish, Winstanley & Tower, real estate, in- 
surance, mines and stocks. 

McConnell, Cook & Co., real estate, loans and 
insurance, 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF PORTLAND, OREGON, 1891. 


PORTLAND is the Metropolis of the Great Pacific Northwest, 


The Second City of the Pacific Coast. 


Portland is growing faster than any City west of Chicago, and there is every evidence 
of a continued steady growth. Where population centers property advances in proportion. 


All that is necessary for successful rea! estate investments is to be assured of the permanency of growth, and then 
buy. No person can study the advantages of 


Portland, the only great Railway, River and Ocean Shipping Center west of the 
Rocky Mountains, 


without saying her INCREASE OF 365 PER CENT during the last ten years, (placing her the 39th City 


in the Union against the 110th in 1880), must be far more than maintained in the next decade. 





We invest money for clients, in Business or Residence Property, or in Suburban Lots, to the best advantage, 
Send 3cc. for 31x46 inch colored Lithograph Birdseye View of Portland, with many of the finest buiidings shown on 
the margin. 


LOANS.—We can net you 8 per cent, and place your money on solid real estate mortgages, covering city 


and farm property. 
SOLID REFHRENCHES: 


The Governor of Oregon says: able city and suburban properties in Portland, and are highly honorable men, with 
pues , , both the disposition and tue ability to carry out vo the full ali contracts they may 

EXECUILIVE OFFICE, | make. This firm is progressive, yet sutticieatly conservauve to make safe invest- 

SALEM, OR., Apiil 21, 1891. j ments fur their patrons. Ali investors can dv Dusiness with this reliable firm with 


periect confidence. 
VAN B. DELASHMUTT, Mayor of Portland, Or. 
G. K. WiITHINGTON, Cashier First National Bank. 
1. A. MackUM, Cashier Merchants National Bank. 
R. L Dor#amM, Cashier Commercial National Bank. 
D. F. SHERMAN, Cashier Oregon Nationa! Bank of Portland. 
Lapp & TILTON, Hankers, Portiand. 
D. H. HARTMAN, Treasurer Northwest Loan and Trust Co., Portiand, Or. 
JOHN H. MITCHELL, U. 8. Senator from Oregon. 
Gro. A. STEBL, Postmaster, Portiand. 


To whom it may concern: 

I have been acquainted, for several years, with Messrs. Geo. W. McCoy and 
Ricaard Clinton, composing tne Clinton & McCoy Cuv., of Portiand, Or., and I 
have found them to be gentiemen honorabie and reliable in their dealings. They 
are large owners of city and suburban properties at Portiand. 

SYLVESTER PENNOYER, Governor of Oregon. 


The Mayor of Portland, six Leading Bankers, one U. S. Senator and the Portland 
; Postmaster say : 
i PORTLAND, April, 18, 1891. 


To whom it may concern: Y ' > 
The undersigned have done business with and have intimately known the members CLINT ON & Mc CO y CO. 3 


of the Cunvon & McUoy Co., for the last ten years, and nave always found them men P al 
of excellent judgment and financially a strong and solid firm. They own very valu- 84 Morrison St.,. PORTLAND, OREGON, 
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Northwest THOMSON-HOUSTON ELECTRIC C0, 


Arc and Incandescent Electric Light Apparatus, 








| Electric Street Railways, 





Motors and Generators’ Electric Supplies for all Systems. 


WESTERN OFFICE: PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
Front and A Sts, Portland, Oregon. 403 Sibley Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


PABST BREWING CO. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


aera " Famous Mily vaukee on Beer. 


ANNUAL CAPACITY 1.500.000 BARRELS 


UR method of bottling beer is the only and the best way for the simple reason that the beer goes direct 

from the cask to the bottle. Our brewery is the only one in the United States that conveys the beer di- 

rect from the storage cellars through an underground pipe line to the bottling department, where it is 
bottled without once being exposed to the open air and its impurities. It is thus kept at the same low tem- 
perature of the storage cellars all the time. A recent act of Congress allows us to operate a Pipe Line be- 
tween our Brewery and our Bottling House. This great innovation enables the Pabst Brewing company, the 
largest establishment of its kind in the world, to furnish the public bottled beer for family or table use which 
contains as much natural life as a glass drawn from a freshly tapped barrel. Visitorsto Milwaukee are cor- 
dially invited to inspect the operation of our new line. THE BOTTLED BEERS OF THIS BREWERY ARE SOLD 
ALL OVER THE CIVILIZED WORLD. Agencies in All the Leading Cities. 


Our Most Celebrated Brands are “‘Bavarian,”’’ “‘Export,’’ “Bohemian,” “Select,” ““Hofbrzeu.”” 
and the World-Renowned Concentrated Extract of Maltand Hops, the “‘Best Tonic.”’ 


The BEER of the PABST BREWING COMPANY Is the FAVORITE BEVERAGE at all the LEADING HOTELS and SUMMER RESORTS in AMERICA. 


t~. 3. COLDY, <Wgent, Portland, Oregon. 
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lines, either via the 
all parts of the city. 





Le V LIN GYDOW . 


Map showing the situation of “IRVINGTON,” a Suburb of Portland, Oregon. 


On the east side of Willamette River, a little over one mile from the business center of the City of Portland and connected with same by electric street car lines 
as shown on map, and reached in ten minutes time. The situation of IRVINGTON is most sightly, the elevation being about one hundred feet higher than 
the business portion of Portland. The streets of Irvington are sixty and eighty feet wide, and are being graded to established grade, thoroughly graveled to a 
depth of twelve inches, with six foot sidewalks, and water mains laid in the streets supplying abundance of pure water. The fare from Irvington on the electric 


Railroad bridge or the Morrison Street bridge, is five cents, with privilege of transfer to Third Street electric line in Portland, and good to 
Transfer can also be made to lines leading to Albina. 


Box 510, PORTLAND, OREGON. Office, 60 Stark STREET. C. H. PRESCOTT, Trustee. 


D, F. LEHIGH, Agent. THEO. WYGANT, Secretary. 


TFAMES Me»©l. TKTOOD. 











Real « state» and » Investment » Broker: 


Money Loaned on the most approved Security. Special attention to 
Rents and Management of Property for Non-residents. 


Choice Inside Property selected and purchased. References given if desired. 


28%(|\Morrison Street, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Decetethets WIIG a 0's 05.05 o00csnincacececeensecctsveedsnenions 80,000 Capital Invested in Business --+»+ $70,000,000 
Exports 1889...-. $12,000,000 Erection, 2,000 Buildings 1890. .-........6...-.seccceceses $8,000,000 
Manufactces 1090 « 6c6s ci icccscctscaccsons : $27,000,000 Wholesale Business 1889... .. 2. .....ccsccccccccaccseces - $115 000,000 
Real Estate Sales 1889 Peer ale ales tng eee $13,000,000 x - 1890 $132,000,000 

se 1890 — ; ee -- -$14,000,000 'nvested in Manufacturies : ctterstesereesecess $16,000,000 
Miles of Street Railway. - 85 Men i mployed in Manufactories Set 10,000 


City and Suburban Property increased in value in innumerable cases in the last 20 years, at an average of 
from 100 to 200 per cent a year. 


Facilities for sure and rapid increase in values in the future certainly much greater than in the past. 
We never had a failure of a Bank or Jobbing House. 

Have not had a real estate mortgage foreclosed in many years. 

No city in the United States has as guod credit to-day as Portland, Oregon. 

We invite correspondence with a view to , ur investing throwgh us either in real estate purchases or in loaning 
money on real estate mortgages. 


Twenty-three years’ experience convinces us that we can make money for you far in excess of your anticipations 


REFERENCES: 


Lapp & Triton, Bankers, Portland, Or. 
Hon. J. N. Doupa, U. 8. Senator from Oregon, Washington, D. C. 


How. J. H MitrcHe.y, U. 8S. Senator from Oregon, Washington, D. C. 
lion. BINGER HeRMAN, Representative from Or. - " 


"WAS alates ed ee Ge GP een, 


42 Stark Street, - - 


THE PORTLAND, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Only first-class Hotel in Portland. 


Every room lighted by electricity and heated by steam. pen fire placas. 


Baths and suites on every floor. Elevator, etc., ete. Conducted in stiictly 
first-class style upon the American plan. Rates $3 and upwards. 


CHAS. E. LELAND, Manager. 
The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, - : $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asat. Cashier 


GREEN RIVER HOT SPRINGS, 


63 miles east of Tacoma, on line of Cascade Division, N. P. R. R. 
These Sprivgs are fast becoming celebrated as a 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORT. 


The waters are a specific for the cure of 
SKIN and BLOOD DISEASES, KIDNEY TROUBLES, RHEUMATISM, etc. 


HOTEL OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR. 


Terms from $2.00 to $3.50 per day. Baths «xtra. 
For information address 


|. G. McCAIN, Hot Springs, Washington, 








| 





- PORTLAND, OREGON. 


THE 


Bradsireet-[hurher 00. 


MIIIVINSAPOLIsS, 
Furniture, 
Drapery 
Carpet, 
W all Paper, 
Ktc., Ete. 


FILL ORDERS for any part of the country, and are 
fully prepared to take complete charge, direct from the 
plasterers, of Homes, Hotels, Club Houses, Restaurants, 
Theaters, etc , furnishing drapery, carpeting, papering, or 
frescoing the same, at the lowest possible prices. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
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THe Wadena and Park Rapids railroad has been com- 
pleted to Park Rapids. 

DucvurHa celebrated last month the opening of the new 
Lyceum opera house, one of the handsomest theaters in 
tne country. It forms a part of a seven story office block 
and stunds on Superior Street near the Spalding House. 

Tae BANNER STATE.—In our opinion Minnesota is the 
banner State of the Northwest. It has already reached 
that stage of development where it shows more diversi- 
fled industries and employments than any of its sisters, 
a condition of paramount importance, affording un- 
equalled power in attracting people and capital, and ren- 
dering its population cosmopolitan in character, and on 
that account doubly strong and interesting. Minnesota 
is already great by reason of the variety of her natural 
resources and the development of her industries, and is 
destined to become far greater and richer upon a more 
extensive development of these. She is unlike some of 
the States of the group, which, while very productive 
and offering many attractions to the agriculturist, has 
no mineral deposits and is sparingly provided with 
timber, and therefore does not attract the mecbanic and 
miner. The northern and eastern portions of Minnesota 
are covered with a dense growth of timber, consisting of 
hard woods of almost every variety and white pine, and 
in the depths o® her soil is found iron in inexhaustible 
quantities. The lumber industries of the State are in 
their infancy and the mining industries are still less de- 
veloped, yet the annual productions in both have aiready 
reached large figures. Her grain producing powers are 
only partially developed, although she has garnered ina 
single year 42,000,000 bushels of wheat and a proportionate 
amount of oats and bariey. Her capability of raising 
flax is equally good, and with linen milis recently estab- 
lished in Minneapolis an impetus will be given to this 
crop that will make present figures look smali, and will 
add materially to the aggregate of her agricultural 
products.— Moorhead News 


North Dakota. 


ALL North Dakcta interests unite in rejoicing that 
Hon. Thomas Lowry is again at the head of the ‘‘Soo” 
road. There will be something done when T. Lowry 
takes hold.—Fargo Argus 

For seven years North Dakota has not had a wheat crop 
é€qual in general average to the one just harvested. 
Late estimates place the average yield per acre of the 
crop of 1891 at twenty bushels. 

ALL authorities cn Dakota climatology agree that this 
is only the beginning of a series of favorable years for 
wheat raising. The present crop gets the farmers out of 
debt, asa rule, witha good balance for renewing ma- 
chinery and buying stock. Another big crop will dot the 
prairies with new houses and barns, and make the State 
wonderfully prosperous. 





RANSOM COUNTY'S wool clip last year was about 4,000 
pounds; this year it was about 40,000 pounds. * * * A 
fair, conservative estimate that will stand investigation 
places the wheat crop of Ransom County at 1,400,000 
bushels. That on a very low estimate means over 
$1,000,000 for this county and all the seed we want for 
next year.— Lisbon Gazette. 

THE latest estimates on the wheat crop of North Dakota 
place the aggregate at 50,000,000 bushels. At seventy-five 
cents per bushel, the lowest price it is at all likely to 
bring, it will be worth $37.500,000. These figures will set 
Eastern farmers to thinking about the resources of this 
great new prairie State,and will stimulate a new immigra- 
tion to its vast reserve of untilled lands. 








In the window of the (Gazette-Witness office are two 
stools of oats pulled by the roadside near the fair ground 
One of these stools contains fifty-six grain stalks and the 
other has forty-four stalks, in each case the product of a 
single oat. The stalks average seventy-five oats, so that 
in the one case a single oat produced 4,200 oats and in the 
other 3,300 oats. It would be hard to beat that product 
any where.—Park River Gazette- Witness. 

WHEN the world learns thatthe grain yield of the six 
Red River Valley counties of North Dakota will average 
over four million dollars for each county, it is pretty 





certain that a great many will come to take a view of 
this land. It issafe to make this statement, .oo—that the 
grain produced in North Dakota this year will be worth 
as many million dollars as there are counties in the 
State—and some of these counties have but a small 
population.—(Grand Forks Plaindealer 


Now is the time to take advantage of the low prices of 
good farming land in North Dakota. Prices have already 
advanced considerably in the Ked River Valley, but 
further west good quarter sections, near railroads, 
schools and towns, can still be had for from four to six 
dollars peracre. In several of the counties colonies of 
half a dozen families of friends can find good opportun- 
ities to settle together on adjacent claims 80 as to form 
a pleasant neighborhood society 


Montana. 


THE most remarkable increase in sheep we have heard 
of this year was that in a band of ewes belonging to Chas 
Malloy, of Fergus County. This band of 1,000 ewes gave 
their owner an increase of 1,100 lambs, equal to 110 per 
cent Whocan beat it?—River Press 


THRE importance of the proposed canal to Frenchtown 
is attracting considerable attention, as the land to be 
irrigated is so situated with respect to altitude and 
climate as to render it useful with water for crops which 
can hardly be raised elsewhere in the State. This land is 
sufficient also in extent to more than supply the whole 
of Montana with everything in the way of vegetables and 
table truck, and its close proximity to Missoula and to 
railroad transportation will enable its owners and farm- 
ers to supply the entire market. The cost of this canal, 
which is placed at $250 000, is of course considerable, but 
it will be an investment from which the returns are sure 
and which will increase from year to year. The enter- 
prise will do as much as anything else in increasing the 
value of Missoula reaity.— Missoula Gazette. 


CiVILIZING THE CROWS.—Plenticoues, the Pryor Chief 
of the Crow Indians, has quite a flourishing ranch on the 
creek. He has taken outaditch about two miles long 
and irrigates his garden patch and hay meadow. He was 
the first Crow Indian east of the Little Horn to embrace 
farming on progressive lines and did quite well last year. 
This year Pienticoues had about fifteen acres of good 
blue joint, and it is now cut and stacked separate from 
the slough grass and rank vegetation which most of the 
Indians cut and put up because it grows thicker and is 
easier got at. Little Fire and Coyote Kuns each have 
ditches on their locations, and many primitive but well 
watered gardens are met with among the Indian ranches 
on Pryor Creek. Half adozen mowing machines are 
owned and operated by these Indians under the super- 
vision of Sub-agent Kriedler, who also advises them as to 
irrigation.— Billings Gazette 


ENTERPRISING HELENA —The capacity of our great 
smelter has been doubled. $100,000 having been appro- 
priated by the company this season for the extension 
made necessary by increasing business. The paving of 
Main Street in a most thorough manner has been ordered 
by the city councii, at the unanimous request of property 
owners, and the work will begin as soon as the materials 
are received. A ciub house which will cost, when com- 
pleted and furnished, at least $100,000 is already under 
way. The Helena end of the Valley railroad has been 
graded and the track laid, the necessary money for the 
artesian well has been sunscribed, the Stedman Iron 
Works, for which our people have subscribed $100,000, are 
well advanced in construction, the new railroad to the 
Coeur @’Alenes has been completed, largely through the 
efforts of Helena capitalists, and the great trade of that 
region will be made tributary to Helena; and a score of 
other undertakings, some of them near consummation, 
have been promoted. Two great national conventions, 
that of the Ancient Order of United Workmen and the 
National Educational Association, have been secured for 
1892.— Helena Independent. 


Idaho. 

KENDRICK to-day, presents a more active appearance 
on its streets than any other town of its size on the 
Pacific coast. City real estate is steadily going up Sub- 
stantial buildings are being erected; sidewalks laid; more 
business firms are being established, and our streets are 
being graded, and with all this nothing seems to be over- 
done. With the steady increase in the population of the 
city all this attractiveness is warranted. No failure in 
business of any kind takes place. Good prices in every- 
thing is maintained. This is ail due to the fact of our 
peculiar location, which, as often stated, designs this 
city as a manufacturing point, and also arich fruit and 
agricultural district —Kendrick Advocate. 

Tue Rusby CREEK MINES.—These mines are attracting 
the attention of experienced mining men, many of whom 
have visited and examined them the past few months. 
From their favorable examinations and reports is due the 
boom now settling in at the mines. From the present 
crude development of these mines there is no doubt but 
that they contain rich mineral deposits. Only further 
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development is neces*ary to establish their value and 
preducing qualities, a: das they are now attracting the 
favorable attention of the mining community, this is 
only a question of ashorttime. Kendrick is perhaps as 
much interested in the success of mining operations in 
the Ruby Creek district as is the immediate locality. 
They are only about twenty eight miles distant from our 
thriving young city, which is their nearest and most ac- 
cessible rai.road point. This will be the supply point 
for, and the outlet of all ores they produce Corpora- 
tions have been formed and machinery going in, and 
mining will be indulged in to some extent during the 
present season — Kendrick Advocate 


Oregon. 


A RAILROAD is to be built arourd the Dailes of the 
Columbia to connect with steamboats on the river, above 
and below. Portiand capitalists are putting money into 
this enterprise. 


A TR4NBACTION has just been closred by a number of 
Mississippi Vailey l}umbermen whereby they come into 
possession of ahout 1,000,000 acres of land in Oregon, 
which was granted by the State to the Oregon Central 
Military Land Company for the construction of a military 
road. The grant is six miles wide and some 500 miles in 
ength. It includes timber, farming and grazing land. 
The consideration is not made public, but it is known to 
be a very large sum 


Washington. 


Firty additional coke ovens are under construction at 
Wilkeson. The coke industry will make Wilkeson an im- 
portant town. 


IRRIGATION is doing wonders in Yakima County. One 
resident of the valley says that the valueof his fruit land 
has been immensely increased by the application of 
water. It was formerly dry and almost worthless, but 
now yields 8400 per acre annually. 


THE marsh land in Skagit and Snohomish counties is 
rapidly being brought under dike and civilization. Wiih 
a thorough system of under drainage remarkable results 
are secured. On 10320 acres in Skagit County 15,530 tons 
of oats were produced last year; on 2,330 acres 6,940 tons 
of hay were cut 


TACOMA celebrated with a banquet, last month, the 
opening of her first cable road. This line climbs a hill 
too steep for the electric cars. With the numerous elec- 
tric lines now in operation, the new cabie and several 
steam motor lines running out to the suburbs, Tacoma is 
now admirably equipped with local transit facilities. 


THE new flour mill at Kettle Falls is completed and the 
machinery nearly all in. It will be in operation in little 
more than a week. The power house of the electric 
light works is also finished, and other new enterprises 
are being pushed rapidly. Kettle Falis is truly a wonder. 
The latest proposition is for the construction of a rail- 
road from aconnection with the Spokane & Northern, 
through Kettle Falls to Grand Rapids, where connection 
will be had with a line of steamboats for the Big Bend — 
Spokane Review. 


JoHN F. BOYER, William Courtney and others bave filed 
articles of corporation for irrigation purposes in Walla 
Walia County. They propose to use the water of the 
Walla Waila River, which is to be taken out somewhere 
near the Whitman Mission, and passing down through 
Frenchtown will be taken high as possible up Dry Creek 
Vailey ahd across to the Touchet as high as possible to 
cover the bottoms on both sides of it. It is intended to 
cover as much of the lands as possible on both sides of 
the Snake River divide, as also the lands on both sides of 
the Walla Walla River at and near Wallula. 


JULY 28:h steam was turned on and the big “Anaconda”’ 
began the work of excavating the river and filling in the 
flat at South Bend, which it will take two years steady 
running, day and night, to complete. About 2,000,000 
cubic yards of earth will be removed from the river 
bottom and placed on the low ground, some of it being 
conveyed a distance of three-fifths of a mile. The under- 
taking is such as no city has ever before attempted un- 
aided by national or state legislation. The money is all 
subscribed by lot holders in the portion of South Bend 
which is to be filled up to the newly established grade. 


OBSERVING persons who have carefully watched the 
changes in this country for the past two years are of the 
opinion that dairying and the raising of heavy beef cattle 
will become a leading, if not the chief, industry of 
Yakima. The Nacheez and Wenas valleys are being 
largely sown to alfalfa and timothy, and the returns are 
very gratifying. Asan illustration of the value of alfalfa 
we will cite the experience of Mr. Hugh Sinclair, of the 
Nacheez, who at his first cutting, from eleven acres, took 
off thirty-three tons of alfaifa,and he has kept eight 
calves and four head of horses continuously on one acre 
of this succulent feed. In this connection it is also 
worthy of note that Col. Howlett, on Wednesday, cut 
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his third, and a very heavy crop, of alfalfa from his field, 
and claims that he will harvest another crop in August, 
a fifth in September and a sixth in October. There isa 
fortune in this.— Yakima Herald. 


WHATCOM WATER WorRK8.—In the fourth city in Wash- 
ington, which is called New Whatcom, is to be founda 
system of water works which, while now very incom- 
plete, is the best in the State, and can be made the best 
in the United States. No other city of any pretentions 
in the country has such an enormous reservoir of pure 
glacier water overhanging it. The erratic Citizen Train 
figures that Lake Whatcom contains seven cubic miles of 
ice water fed from the glaciers of Mount Baker. The 
value of the system is in the fact that the supply is but 
2% miles away and 315 feet above the city.— Whatcom 
Reveille. 


The Canadian Northwest. 


How far north wheat may yet be successfully culti- 
vated on this continent, isa matter for the future to 
determine. Archdeacon Mackay, of Saskatchewan Ter- 
ritory, writes: “Prince Albert is sometimes spoken of 
as the northern limit of the wheat producing country in 
the Saskatchewan district. It may be interesting to learn 
that this is an erroneous idea. I myself have raised 
good, unffosted wheat for seven years in succession at 
Stanley Mission, on the Churchill River, about 200 miles 
north of Prince Albert.’’ This much in regard to the 
eastern portion of the territories. In the western por- 
tion of the territories Edmonton has likewise been some- 
times spoken of as the northern limit of successful wheat 
production. This idea is also very erroneous, and un- 
doubtedly the northern limit will ultimately be placed 
hundreds of miles beyond Edmonton. Edmonton and 
Prince Albert, owing to geographical position, have been 
the fartherest northern agricultural settlements, and 
some have confounded this with the idea that these set- 
tlements bordered on the northern limit of successful 


wheat cultivation. This by no means follows. These 
settlements were established, as stated, owing to geo- 
graphical conditions. Settlement will extend northward 
as facilities are provided for reaching more northern 
points.— Winnipeg Commercial. 





Alaska. 

Hon. CHAS. FRANCIS ADAMS, of Boston, ex-president of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, has written a letter to E. H. 
Wells, the Alaskan explorer, concerning the latter’s pub- 
lished scheme for building a railway to Alaska. Mr. 
Adams says: “When I was last in the Dominion, and also 
in Alaska, it seemed to me not impossible that the time 
might come when a railroad would be needed and would 
be remunerative from Winnipeg, northwardly into the 
mining country of Alaska; but I was equally persuaded 


| with the fact that this time had not come; neither do I 


believe it will come within the next ten or fifteen years.” 
This significant letter will attract attention from railway 
managers all over the country. It is construed asa con- 
servative admission from Mr. Adams that the Alaska 
railway may actually be built within the next twenty 
years, thus forming a link of the chain that is to connect 
the czar’s Siberia railway with America. 
—— 
A Good Suit 
For fall wear is the subject which is now engaging the 
attention of most men, and we remark, by the way, that 
our advertising columns contain the names of several 
reliable dealers who can supply all wante in this line. 
But we started out to say that in the purchase of a suit a 
good deal of care is necessary to get the worth of your 
money. There are lots of so-called “all wool” goods that 
have in their composition more cotton than wool. If 
being well suited in spending your money is all you want, 
then if you are a traveler, buy your ticket over “The 
Burlington” and you cannot failed to be pleased. It goes 
almost everywhere—Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, Omaha, Denver, Cheyenne, the Black 
Hills, Des Moines, Dubuque, Burlington, Quincy, La 
Crosse, Winona, St. Paul and Minneapolis, and some of 
the places it reaches over its own tracks. Apply to local 
agents, or address W. J. C. Kenyon, Gen. Pass. Agent, C, 
B. & N. R. R., 8t. Paul, Minn. 
°*@e 
Perfect Photography. 

We have more than once on former occasions com- 
mended the very superior photographic work of Mr. 
T. M. Swem, of 419 Wabasha Street, St. Paul. Mr. Swem 








has for years been the leading photographer of St. Paul. 
His pictures are not excelled anywhere; being not only 
perfect likenesses, but often seeming to surpas the 
original. At any rate we have heard people say so when 
looking at Mr. Swem’s photographs. They are perfectly 
natural, but seem artistically idealized. Mr. Swem’s 
piciures are found in nearly every house in St. Paul. 
Certainly there are but few prominent people in St. Paul 
who have not been photographed by him. When these 
people want pictures taken, and expect to pay for them, 
they go to Mr. Swem, and not elsewhere. It is well 
known that photographers are often glad to take {the 
pictures of influential people without pay, in order to ex- 
hibit them, and lead the public to suppose they are pat- 
ronized by such people. Many of the readers of THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE will visit St. Paul during State 
Fair week, beginning Monday, September 7, and may 
wish to take home with them first-class likenesses. 
°° 
The Last Napoleon. 

It was on September 2d, 1870, that the prestige, the 
active prestige, of the Napoleonic dynasty departed for- 
ever, when Napoleon III., Emperor of France, surren- 
dered to the Prussians. Since that time the Napoleonic 
line has led rather a precarious existence, with neither 
throne or title, for republican France will have none of 
them, preferring “Liberty, Fraternity, Equality” to 
“Vive le Roi” every time. Such is the fate of anything 
which stands in the way of progress and millennial devel- 
opment. On theother hand nothing can harm that which 
works hand in hand with the times. For this reason the 
prestige of the railway will never be dimmed, for itis a 
substantial aid to progress. It is nearing perfection, but 
the end is not yet, for the possibilities are wonderful to 
contemplate. Foran example of a thoroughly modern- 
ized railway we have only to refer you to the St. Paul & 
Duluth, better known as the Duluth Short Line, which is 
by all odds the bestand most convenient route to take 
when traveling from St. Paul and Minneapolis to Duluth 
and West Superior and other prominent points, with fast 
trains, close connections and excellent service. Informa- 
tion obtainable from all ticket agents or cheerfully fur- 
nished by Geo. W. Bull, General Passenger Agent, or 
Geo. C. Gilfillan, Asst. G. P. A., 8t. Paul, Minn. 











OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES SANITARIUM, 


Hudson, Wisconsin. 
19 Miles East of St. Paul on ~' Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway. 


ALL FORMS OF TREATMENT EMPLOYEI 


EGANT PARLORS. INE GYM NASIUMS. 


EL F 
TRAINED NURSES. ELECTRIC, RUSSI AN AND TURKISH BATHS. MASSAGE. SWEDISH MOVEMENT. 
All apartments elegantly furnished. Electric belis; hydraulic elevator; heated by hot water; ventilation by steam 


fan; charming park of ten acres. Terms reasonable 


Address, IRVING D. WILTROUPT, Sup’t and Physician in charge, HUDSON, WIS. 


KENT: 








WILL J. SHINN, 


Thirty More Wanted. 


A new Factory has just been located 
at North St. Paul. We have eligible 
sites (FREE) and liberal bonuses for 
thirty more. 

Special inducements in the lines of Chairs, Furni- 
ture and Wood Working. Unequalled shipping 
facilities. Cheap homes for workmen. Address 

NORTH ST. PAUL LAND CO., 
_Nortn St. Pau, Minn. 


so Sf 
North Dakota. 

If you are interested in the development of the new 
prairie State of North Dakota, write to the Minnesota 
and Dakota Land and Investment Company, Mannheimer 
Block, 8t. Paul, Minn., for a folder map, showing where 
you can get cheap and good lands for farming and stock- 
raising near railroads, schools and towns. This map will 
be sent free to all applicants. 


Washington. 


Dealer in White River Valley Lands. 


To those who want the VERY BEST LAND in the VERY BEST LOCATION, I say, come to KENT, in the heart of the GARDEN of Western Washington. WHITE 


RIVER VALLEY, the longest settled and onLY UNBOOMED partof Puget Sound Basin. 


It has the BEST SCHOOLS, the RICHEST soIL and the BEST MARKETS. 


Kent is 17 miles from Seattle, 24 miles from Tacoma, on the N. P. R. R. I can sell you choice Valley Lands, ready for the plow, in one to five acre tracts, at fair 
WILL J. SHINN, Kent, King pena Wash. 


Mrs. ALICE HOUGHTON’ S Real Estate Office, 


— and on VERY EASY TERMS. Call on, or address, 


SPORANE, - ; 
A Specialty made of Investments for Non-residents. 


Hstablished 1883. 


Real Estate Bought and Sold on Commission. 





WASH. 


Refers by perntission to THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. out, and A. M. CANNON, President 


k of Spokane Falls 





Flathead Land Agency. 
SA" AIT EZ co SUMAN E LY. 


Complete Abstracts of all Government Land Filings in Flathead Valley. 


KALISPELL, MONTANA. 


Money Loaned on Real Property. 


Collections made. 
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FINANCIAL. 


MINNESOTA. 








Huwry P. UPHAM, Prest RK. H. Sariey, Cashier. 
0. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Prest. WM. A. MILLER, Asst. Cash. 


HE 


vy 
First NATIONAL BANK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. - Surplus, $900,000. 
zoTORS: H.H. Sibley, T. B. Campbe!l, J H. Sanders 
” 7 Ur ham, Groantent Clark. Hi. . Thompson, 


DP 

. R. Bigelow, J. J. Hill, D. C. Shepard, T. L. Schurmeier, 
& D. Gilfillan, A. H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. Griggs, 
E. H. Bail 





ey. 
COCHRAN & WALSH, 
ST. PAUL, DULUTH. NEW YORE, 
Gilfillan Block. 18 Wall Street. 


Negotiators of 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Duluth Office, Room 1 & 2 Exchange Building. 


W.M. ROBERTS, } 
A.W. HARTMAK, | 


Associate Managers. 


—_ 


ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. 
E. A. HENDRICKSON, Vice-President. 
HERMANN SCHEFFER, Cashier. 
O. T. ROBERTS, Assistant Cashier. 


COMMERCIAL BANK, 


‘ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Paid up Capital, - - $500,000. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 5u,000. 
L. MENDENHALL. T.W HOOPES. 


Estallished 1869. 
MENDENHALL & HOOPES, 


Real Estate, Loans and Insurance, 
First National Bank Building, DULUTH, MINN. 


A. J. WHITEMAN, 
Dealer in 
Pine Lands and Real Estate. 


Lots in all Divisions of West Duluth. 
Loans placed for a reasonable commission. 
A. J. WHIteMAN, DULUTH, MINN. 








W. SHELDON, Pres. OLIVER OLSON, Treas. 
. DAVENPORT, V. Pres. C. C. Houpt, Att’y. 
A. B. Erickson, Sec’y & Gen. Mer. 


UNITED STATES 


LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Incorporated 1890. Capital, $500,000, 
OF FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


Is the Largest and Most Progressive Company in the 
United States. 


Guo. 
Ww. 


WW ACTIVE AND RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


C.C.& A. R. MERRITT, 


Real Estate and Iron Lands. 


Room 616 Chamber of Commerce Building, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Correspondence solicited. 


MONTANA. 





[No. 1649.) 


First National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





United States Depository. 


Paid up Capital, - ° ‘ 
Surplus and Profits, - - 


$500,000 
875,000 





General Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 
8. T. HAUSER, Pres’t. 


A. J. DAVIS, Vice Pres’t. 
E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier. 


T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 
GEO. H. HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 


Bozeman National Bank, 


BOZEMAN, - ° ° MONTANA, 


Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $10,000. 


Emory Coss, Pres’t. C. W. HorrMAn, Vice Pres’t. 
PETER KOCH, Cashier. 


We do a general banking business, and give prompt atten- 
tion to collections and any other business entrusted to us. 


Great Falls, Montana. 





HENRY & HANSON, 


LEADING 





Real Estate Brokers. 


Correspondence solicited. 


| 
| 








FLATHEAD BANKING CO., 


Demersville, Montana. 


OFFICERS : 
J. A. CORAM, MANAGER, 
B. D. HATCHER, CAsutEr. 
DIRECTING PARTNERS: 
ORAM, 
B. D. HATCHER, 
J. L. HARRIs, | 
G. H. DoAnr, 
C. H. PALMER. | 


J. A. © 





WASHINGTON. 





(3417. 
PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK, 


Tacoma, Wash. 

Paid up Capital, - - $100,000. 

Surplus, - - 100,000. 
IN ihe seh ceeuddashs aepee chao C. P. MASTERSON, | 
ic dbinnides4050006 #ecciccetos ..-W. D. TYLER, 
Second Vice-President.............. ..... J.P. STEWART. | 
cs cunncsetbencceseeacdcesiccce ...-L. BR. MANNING, 
Pa didnd's.ctsantnosessndcéanranae T. W. ENOS. 


| 


DIRECTORS: 


C. P. Masterson, W. D. Tyler, J. P. Stewart, 
Theo. Hosmer. L. R. Manning. 


Transacts a General Banking Business. 


ANDERSON BROS., 
Real Estate and Loan Agents. 


We have a large list of improved and unimproved farms 





San kbanes peameenel tor Maetage panlion ate hich sate 
GAGE ANS n or es ata Tra’ 
of interest. re solicited. 


ANDERSON BROS., Rosais, Washington. 


ACOMA REALTY. 


We have forsale chegent Improved and Unimproved 
- and Addition Properties, Farm » Hop, Garden” Fruit 
and Timber Lands, Ls Fronts, Coal, 


and Sopper Mines. 
$100.00 to €250,000. 
Call upon or address E. F. RUSSELL & OO., 














916 A Street, Opp. the “Tacoma.” 


| receive carefu 
Tacoma invited. 


A. W. HOLLAND & SON, 


Real Estate, Insurance and Loan Agents. 


Notary Public. Negotiate first mortgage loans on im 
proved farm and city property. 


Collections and investments for non-residents at 


tended to. 
SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON. 


C GILCHRIST, Pres. 
A. PACKARD, V. Pres. 


LEWIS COUNTY BANE, 
(INCORPORATED.) 


$50,000. 
WASHINGTON. 


C. W. JOHNSONE, Cashier. 
A. PACKARD, JR., Asst. “ 


Capital, 
CENTRALIA, 


WHITE, BURNHAM & C0., 
Real « Estate « Brokers. 


COLLECTIONS. 
Owners of White’s Park Addition to Drayton. 
BLAINE, - - WASB. 


J.J. RUTLEDGE, 


Real Estate and Loans, 
BLAINE, WASH. 
Real Estate Investments for Non-residents. 


T. B. PISH & CO., 


Real Estate and Investment 
Agents, 


su BESEEBinxer,| - ANACORTES, WASH. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK. 


(Oldest Bank in Tacoma.) 
Bank Building Cor. Pacific Ave. and Eleventh St. 
Paid up Capital, $250,000. Surplus ever Dividends, $75,000, 


President, WALTER J. THOMPSON. 
Vice-President, Hayry Drum. 
Cashier, SamugL COLLYEk. 
Asst. Cashier, R. J. Davis. W.F.SARGENT, 2nd Asst. Cash 
Directors: M. E. Hatch, He Drum, Samuel Collyer, W. 
J. Thompson,Geo. F. Orchard, Nelson Bennett, R. J. Davis. 
Deposits (large and smal)) of individuals, firms, or banks 
attention. Correepondence in regard to 
&# Interest on time deposits. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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~ $7. PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ROBINSON & CARY CO., 


Manuf 44 ‘ ie eTs t% 


Equipment and Supplies for 


RAILWAYS, CONTRACTORS, 
MINES, MILLS, Ete. 


Largest and Fullest Sto Northwest 
Corner Fourth and Wacouta Sts 
PAUI 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


IMPORTERS, 


—— AVL 


Wholesale Druggists, 


er PAUL MINSOSOTA 


H. D. MATHEWS, 
Pres. and Treas. 


W.M. Youna, 
Vice Pres. 


J. WHARRY, 
Secretary. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME C0., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENBRAL OFFICE: 
179 East Third St., - ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Warehouse at 


St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural = Iron = Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 


Write for prices and designs of columns. 
Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Office, Cor. Seventh and Cedar. 


el SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS. 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Goods inthe Market. 


PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 


871 & 373 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


G. W. TUSSNER & CO. 
Roman and Venetian Marble Mosaic, 


And Venetian for Wells, Ceilings, Mantles, 
Hearths, Decorations, etc. 


638 Jackson 8t., Cor. 10th & Jackson, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


When in St. Paul no place will 








THE MERCANTILE AGENCY 


— = 


R. G. DUN & CO., 


FOR THE 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 


Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic Railway. 





Promotion and Protection of (yer 100 Miles Shorter than any other Route. 


Trade, and Collection 
of Debts. 





Reference Books containing Maps Issued Quarterly. 


The collection and adjustment of past due debts 
receive special attention. 





This is the ONLY MERCANTILE AGENCY having 
complete facilities for doing businessin every State and 
Territory in the Union. 


This AGENCY has 143 Associate Offices, or nearly 
double as many as that owned or controlled by any other 
mercantile agency. 





For further particulars and terms of subscription ap- 
ply to or address 


J.J. CORCORAN, Gen’) Dist. Manager, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Winona and La Crosse, 


NICOLS & DEAN, 
aoron DLlerchants. 


Iron, Nails, Steel, Wagon and Carriage Hardware. 
Wagon and Carriage Wood Stock. Lumbermen’s Supjlies. 


Cor. Sibley and Fifth Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO. 
Celebrated Export Beers. 
Pilsener, Extra Stout, Extra Pale, and Porter. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS, 


Manufacturers of 
Passenger, Freight and Hand Power 
ELEVATORS. 


St. Paul, Minnesota. 


MRS. EK. JAMES, 


| 
| 





THE 
Quickest, Cheapest, 


AND 


Best Routes Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, 
AND 


BOSTON, MONTREAL, NEW YORK, 


and all points in New England and Canadian Provinces, 
and Short Line from the Northwest to principal points 
in Lower Michigan, Ontario and New York State. 
Sleeping and Dining 2. Attached to all Through 
rains. 


158 East Third St. St. Paul. 
Guarantee ia Minneapolis. 
827 West Superior St., Duluth. 


AND UNION STATIONS. 


Tieket omen: 


THH 


/ CENTRAL \ 


HE ne 


‘ RAILROAD CO. / 
LESSEE —~ 





RUN 
Fast Trains with Pullman Vestibuled Deaming Room 
Sleepers. Dining Cars and Coaches of latest design, be- 
tween Chic and Milwaukee and St. Paul and 
Minnneapolis. 

Fast Trains with Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room 
Sleepers, Dining Cars and Coaches of latest design, between 
Chicago and Milwaukee and Ashland and Duluth. 

Through Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Roomand 
Tourist Sleepers via the Northern Pacific R. R.. be- 
tween Chicagoand Portland, Or. and Tacoma, Wash. 

Convenient Trains toand from Eastern, Western, 
Northern and Central Wisconsin points, affording un- 
equalled service to and from Waukesha, Fond du Lac, 
Oshkosh, Neenah, Menasha, Chippewa Falls, Eau 
Claire, Hurley, Wis., and Ironwood and Bessemer, 


ich. 

For tickets, sleeping car reservations, time tables and 
other information, apply to Agents of the Line, or to 
Ticket Agents anywhere in the United States or Canada. 
8. R. AINSLIE, General Manager, Milwaukee, Wis. 

J.M. HANNAFORD, Gen’! Traffic Man’gr, St. Paul, Minn. 
H.C. BARLOW, Traflic Manager, Chicago, III. 
LOUIS ECKSTEIN, Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Chicago, Ill. 


”  W.LEHNEN,PL.D, 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 





Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Manicure, Pedicure and Dermatologist. 


All diseases of the Hands, Feet and Skin successfuily 
treated. All Scalp Diseases a specialty. 
Orrics Hours: 9A.M.to6P.M 


Parlors: 134 Globe Bi'dg, Cor. 4th & Cedar, ST. PAUL. | 





©) TAILORING C° 


St. Paul’s Leading 
Low-Priced Tailors 





149 
£.3R0.ST. 


We send samples and rules for self-measurement up 
.pplication. Write us and save your money. Our 86. 
nts beat ALL. 











| 


Personal attention given to all kinds of Assaying, Ana- 
lyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, ete. Samples by 
mail or express attended to promptly. W rite fur terms, 


HE Red River Valley is not 
hiding its light under a 
—“pushel. Jt is the land of 
bushels, in 1890 producing 30,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, be- 
sides other cereals. Land is 
still cheap, owing to the rush 
to the far West. it is the most 


fertile district in America not 


A fully occupied, Farms can be 


‘a= had on the crop plan and paid 
for in one or two years. School, church, social, 
market and railway facilities equal to old set- 
tled regions. Room for a million more people. 
Publications sent free and letters of inquiry 
answered by F. I. Whitney, St. Paul, Minn., G. P. 
& T. A. Great Northern Railway, the principal 
thoroughfare ‘from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and West Superior to Northwestern states and 
Pacific Coast. 




















seine THE DELICATESSEN RESTAURANT, “530223 


It is the most popular Restaurant in the Northwest, and is noted for its cleanliness, quick and attentive service, quality of food served, and moderate prices. 
Under the management of The BrorHers WHITE 


Only three blocks from the Union Depot. 
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MINNESOTAS SUPERB CLIMATE. 


have not touched 
really more valuable than all, 
There 


One Minnesota feature we 
upon, but 
climate. is no question that it is among 
the healthiest in this country. Its summers have 
more sunshine, clear sky, and cool, pure breezes, 
without dampness and fogs, than any other part 
of our country. There is no debilitating effects 
in its heat, and its atmosphere is free from those 
nervous effects which higher alti- 
A man or woman feels strong 


is its 


disagreeable 
tudes engender. 
and vigorous all through the summer 
when people in localities 
are depressed or weary and al Its 
winters are far less rigorous than many suppose. 
A low temperature, it is well 
who are acquainted with meteorology, 


less favored 
ways tired. 


nesota, 





in Min- | 


known by those | 
either | 


practical or scientific, does not always denote the | 


as it 
atmosphere 


coldest weather affects man and 
Given a dry and twenty degrees 
below zero, is no more trying upon the body 
than zero, with damp atmosphere. The fact is, 
while the summers are delightful, the fall and 
winter, on the average, are more enjoyable still. 
We do not say that there are not some disagree- 
able days, but we do allege that there is a less 
number of them than in any other section of the 
North American Continent.— Moorhead News. 


*@- 


RATHER A TURKISH STORY. 


Many quaint and curious stories have recently 


been published in various sections of Oregon, 
and the Baker City Blade, which desires to keep 
up with the procession, tells of a lady of Haines, 
Baker County, who threw out some brandied 
cherries which had spoiled. Soon after 
little boy came running in and told her their 
turkeys were all dead. She and find- 
ing the birds lying stiff and still, plucked them 
to save the feathers and threw the bodies into a 
corner of the yard to be buried. In an hour or 
two the lady was horrified to look out and see 
the nude turkeys walking about, 
much embarrassed. They, however, are not the 
first unlucky birds to be plucked after getting 
drunk. 


her 


went out, 


seeming very 


*@e 
NORTHERN PACIFIC EARNINGS. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, 17 BROAD STREET. | 
New York, August 13, 1891. { 
The approximate gross earnings of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, including Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Line, for month of July, were as follows: 


1890. 1891. 

Miles: Main Line 
and Branches... 4,986 
Month of July 82.499.046 








Increase. Decrease 
5,202 216 

82,392,031 $107.015 
Geo. 8. Baxter, Treasurer 








ae PLAC! 





>;<- 
BRIDGE 
BOLTS 
ais 

ts Ki NDS > OF 


MICHIGAN J Bor & NuTWoRKs 
O/7J, MICH 


Victor Colliau. 


Sole Manufacturer and 
Patentee of the 


Hot-Blast Cupola, 


(Hot Air Furnace Cupola.) 
287 JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 








beast. 








LEADING 


Jy obbers and Manufacturer 


S 


Oe Ba. ea Viu. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, WAGONS, CARRIAGES 
AND SADDLERY. 


Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 
St. Paul Foundry Co. 


BEER. 
Schlitz Brewing Co. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Foot, Schulze & Co. 
C. Gotzian & Co. 

BRASS WORKS. 
St. Paul Brass Works Co. 
BUILDING MATERIAL, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 
Twin City Lime and Cement Co. 
CARRIAGES. 
J.H Mahler Carriage Co. 
CHINA, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. 

Wemott, Howard & Co., Agents, 


CIGARS. 
W. S. Dennis. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. 
H. C. Burbank & Co. 
Kuhl & Cumming Co. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERY. 
J. H. Roach & Co. 
CREAMERY. 
The Crescent Creamery Cv. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 
Abbott Brothers, 
Chapman-Drake Co, 
DRUGS. 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 
WHOLESALE DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
Finch, Van Slyck, Young & Co. 
Lindekes, Warner & Schurmeier, 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, DYNAMOS, ETC. 
Columbia Electric Co. 
F, J. Renz & Co. 
FUEL. 
Northwestern Fuel Co. 
St. Paul & Pacific Coal Co. 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
Guiterman Bros. 
GROCERS. 
Griggs, Cooper & Co. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. 
Seabury & Co. 
GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
Griggs Bros. 
W. A. Van Slyke & Co. 
HARDWARE, GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS. 
C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. 


HARDWARE AND STOVES. 
Adam Decker & Co. 
Kirk & Co. 
HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 
Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 
McKibbin & Co. 
IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE, 
Nicols & Dean. 
LIME, PLASTER AND CEMENT. 
Northwestern Lime Co. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, STEAM AND WATER GOODS. 
Jilson & Sowden. 


Robinson & Cary Co. 


Farwell, Ozmun, 


Rogers & Ordway, (Well Machinery. ) 
H. P. Rugg & Co. 
MARBLE AND MOSAIC WORK. 
Tussner & Co. 
MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS. 
The August Oppenheimer Co. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Nathan Ford Musie Co. 
WHOLESALE NOTIONS. 
Samuel Schwab & Bro. 
PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
Barrett & Stilwell. 
PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 
» A L. Blood & Co. 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Franklin Machine Works. 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Minnesota Type Foundry. 
RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 
Goodyear Rubber Co. 
St. Paul Rubber Co. 
SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
SLATE ROOFS AWD TILE FLOORS. 
Minnesota Slate and Tile Co 
TRUNKS, ETC. 
H. S. Crippen & Co, 
TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES. 
W)ckoff, Seamans & Benedict. 


MANUFACTURERS OF VINEGAR, CIDER AND MALT BEV- 
ERAGES. 


G. W. 


Wright, 


Barrett & Barrett. 
WINES AND LIQUORS. 
Geo. Benz & Sons. 
W. L. Perkins & Co. 
WOOLENS AND TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS. 
William Cunningham. 
Hatch & Essendrup Co. 


GUITERMAN BROS., 


Manufacturers of Shirts, Pants, Overalls, Duck Lined Clothing, Mackinaws, and Jobbers of 
MEN'S FURNISHING GoopnpbDs. 


St. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


WILLARD 8. DENNIS, 
Importer and Jobber of Havana Cigars, 


* 326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 


5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, 


sT. PAUL, MINN. 





METROPOLITAN 


Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Commercial 
Arithmetic, Correspondence, Shorthand and 
Typewriting. 





BUSINESS 


Has the Best Corps of Teachers in the Northwest, 
The Best Location and Finest Rooms. 








SCHOOL 











Office: 405 Pioneer Press Building. 


For further catesmngeion address 
N. 8. BEARDSLEY, St. Pau, MIN. 
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South Bend, VWVashington. 


Pacific Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 


SOUTH BEND, the seaport of WILLAPA HARBOR, is the terminus of the Yakima and Pacific Coast Division 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad now under construction to be completed from Chehalis to SOUTH BEND 


this year. 





The Geographical position, tributary resources and natural advantages of SOUTH BEND, and its direct rail 
communicatiin with the timber, coal and wheat of Washington insure its becoming one of the leading seaports of 
the Pacific Coast. 


Government Charts show 29 feet of water over the bar of WILLAPA HARBOR at high tide, while the towing 
distance to the wharves at SOUTH BEND is only 16 miles against 140 on Puget Sound and 116 on the Columbia 
River from Portland, Oregon. 


The extraordinary growth and development of the Puget Sound cities will be duplicated at SOUTH BEND, and 
parties seeking new locations for manufacturing or business enterprises or a field for investment will do well to 
investigate turther and communicate with 


THOMAS COOPER, General Manager, 


Northern Land and Development Company, 
SOUTH BEND, WASHINGTON. 








DENVER ADDITION TO SOUTH BEND. 


There are many prosperous and growing towns in Washington, but none whose future is more bright than the city 
of South Bend on Willapa Harbor, 16 miles from the Pacific Ocean and the ocean terminus of the Yakima & Pacific 
Coast Railroad, which will be the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad between Eastern and Western 
Washington. 


South Bend has grown from a straggling village ot nine months ago toa city of 3,000 inhabitants, much as Tacoma 
grew on the completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad across the mountains, making it a railway terminus. New life and new 
activity is being infused into the city, and on the completion of the railrvad this fall, there is every prospect that the population will almost double again. Like 
many other cities, South Bend is peculiarly situated, so that a certain large sized tract of land commands the location of the wharves, warehouses and other large 


business interests by its geographical position. Such a tract at S.uth Bend composed a fine ranch two years ago, but the early promise of a great railroad made it 
too valuable for farm purposes, and it has been platted as the DENVER ADDITION. 


As in all large Western cities, additions once on the edge of the town have been destined to become a portion of the business portion itself, so is the Denver 
Addition bound by that very force of circumstances to become almost the business center of South Bend. Within a year it is certain that this will become true, as 
by the railroad terminal improvements now being made the Denver Addition is to become the seat of the heavy traffic consequent upon the removal of the freight 
depots, warehouses and other facilities to the railroad property just north and adjoining the addition. 


This insures for the Denver Addition the bulk of the retail business and the erection thereon, along the railroad, of warehouses, with side track facilities, and 
later the wholesale houses for the same reason. ; 


The addition is level, sloping gently back and contains the best of both business and residence property in 
South Bend to-day. 


The west line of the addition is within three blocks of the new $50,000 Willapa Hotel, now building. Broadway is planked through the addition and other streets 
are soon to be improved in the same manner. Streets are 66 feet wide and avenues 80 feet. 


It will thus be seen that the Denver Addition offers the best inducements of any property now available for bargains, either to turn luckily or to hold as an 
investment. 


For full intormation regarding this property, apply to 


THE DENVER LAND COMPANY, 


Room 11 Mason Block, Pranklin Building, 


TACOMA, WASH. SOUTH BEND, WASH. 
P. O. Box 1102. P. O, Box 126, 
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Have That Rupture Healed. 


No Operation, No Business Hindrance, 
No Lost Time and No Risk. 
FIVE YEARS SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE. 


Persons come from all parts of this and adjoining States. 
Some cases may be from your vicinity. 
Many are sent by old patients, six cases being brothers 
from three families. 


Call or write for proofs of cures. Examinations free. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL INSTITUTE, 
B28 FIRST AVE. SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


P. 8.—We also have eight representative physicians, 
surgeons and specialists, who skillfully treat all diseases, 
injuries and deformities. 


Send for descriptive pamphlets, free on application. 
W. D. LAWRENCE, M. D., Sec’y. 
WE CON- 


puct a NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 


ACENCY. 


WEsive to all customers, Lowest Prices, Prompt 

Transactions, Judicious Selections, Conspicu- 
ous Positions, Experienced Assistance, Unbiased 
Opinions and Confidential Service. 











ADVERTISEMENTS DESIGNED, PROOFS SHOWN AND 


ESTIMATES OF COST IN ANY NEWSPAPER 
FURNISHED FREE oF CHARGE. 


J. on STACK &s co. 
Newspaper Advertising Agents, “*utx'."° 


Lhe City of 


MONARCH, 


MONTANA, 











is situated 150 miles east of Helena 
and 55 miles south of Great Falls, 
terminus of the Monarch & 
Great Falls R. R., 


running regular passenger and freight trains from 
Great Falls to Monarch. The city of Monarch ig the 
center of the largest mining district in North America. 
Within a radius of fifteen miles there are 5,000 mining 
claims, and it is at Monarch where all the ore from these 
mines is hauled and loaded on the cars. The total value 
of these mines are many millions of dollars. 





Large Reduction Works will be erect- 
ed at Monarch late in the Fall, and 
it is destined to be the greatest 
distributing and reduction 

point in Montana. 


Lots in the city of Monarch have just been placed on 
the market and early investers will reap the reward of 
the targest profits, as the future of Monarch is assured 
and property will enhance in value quicker and greater 
than in any other city West. 


For maps, plats and ful particulars address 


MONARCH TOWNSITE Co., 
Monarch, Montana. 


MERCHANTS HOTEL, 


; Butte, Mont. 
5 Cor. Galena and Dakota Sts. 


M. O’BRIEN, Proprietor, formerly of Merchants Hotel, 






Helena, Montana. tes, $2 to r day. | rates 
by week. A first-class family hotel. Good in con- 
nection. 





GEO. W. O’BRIEN, Manager. 

















THE 


GIRL 


OF THE 


“Now’s your chance! 


A CAUTIOUS OLD GENTLEMAN. 


It is told that one day during the war a squad of Con- 
federates, wearing captured blue overcoats, rode up toa 
house in Tennessee and greeted the owner with: 

“Well, old man, what are you reb, or Yank?” 

“Puzzled by the blue coats and gray trousers, and not 
knowing to which army his visitors belonged, Old Caution 
answered: 

“Well, gentlemen, I’m nothin’, and very little of that.” 
—New Orleans New Delta. 





FAITH. 


Mellick—“*Those poor people were sadly reduced. Their 
only cow was mortgaged, and they had not ascrap of 
fodder for her. The family was also without food. They 
placed their empty dishes on the table and gathered 
round it and prayed for aid from on high.” 

Jellick—“‘Ah! There was sublime faith. Of course, 
while they were praying a philanthropist drove up and 
brought them a huge basket of food ?” 

Mellick—“‘Nope! The sheriff drove up and took the 
cow for the mortgage.”— West Shore. 





IN THE GLOAMING. 

“Waiter!” 

“Yaas, sah.” 

“Have you some nice cakes and maple syrup?” 

“Yaas, sah; but, boss, I’d vise you not to eat ’em now.” 

“Why not?” 

“Bettah wait, sah, till it’s a leetle darker. De gloamin’ 
is de bes’ time foh to eat dem wheat cakes an’ maple 
syrup, sah.” 

“Why?” 

“Waal, you see, sah, dered ants done got into dat maple 
syrup an’ it’s a good deal pleasinger to eat it just after 
dusk, sah.”’—Detroit Free Press. 





ONE ON THE LAWYER. 


An old man was on a witness stand and was being cross- 
examined by the lawyer. 

“You say you are a doctor, sir?” 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir.” 

“What kind of a doctor?” 

“T make intments, sir. I make intments, sir.” 

“What's your ointment good for?” 

“It’s good to rub on the head to strengthen the mind.” 

“What effect would it have if you were to rub some of 
it on my head?”’ 

“None at all, sir; none atall. We must have something 
to start with.”—Gainesville Eagle. 





CONSUMPTION KILLED THE PIECE. 


“T understand your company busted up,” he said to 
the theatrical manager just in from the road. 

“Yes, it’s dead,” was the reply. 

“What was the matter?” 

“Consumption.” 

“Consumption!” 

“Yes; plain, everyday consumption. 
piece.” 

“How in thunder could consumption kill it?” 

“Got a girl out West to play the living statue and she 
never said a word about it.” 

“About what?” 

“Consumption. The first thing I knew, right in the 


It killed the 





PERIOD AND HER BROTHER. 


Crowd up on ’em, Jimmy, an’ tell ’em y’ won’t take less ’n a dollar not to tell ma.” 


middle of the most important tableau in the piece, this 
statue had a fit of coughing that liked to have ripped 
the top of its head off. It died right there. A consump- 
tive statue was more than even a jay audience could 
stand.” 


A NICE MANAGER, 


“Why, Jeremiah Brown!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown, as her 
husband returned from a short railroad journey, “‘is this 
you alive and in the flesh?” 

“Why, ’o course it’s me,” replied Mr. Brown, testily; 
ain’t this the time when I said I’d be back?” 

“And you ain’t been in no accident and got killed?” 

“Do I look as if I was dead?” 

“And you ain’t lost both legs or both arms?” 

“No, I ain't.” 

“Nor even one leg or one arm, or an eye?” 

“No; I tell ye; I’m all right.” 

“And you didn’t so much as get hurt enough so you can 
sit in the house and not work for a month or two?” 

“How many times have I got to tell you there ain’t 
nothin’ happened ?” 

“Well, you do beatall! There you went and paida 
dollar for a accident insurance ticket just before you 
left, and you havn't done anything to get any money out 
of it. A whole dollar wasted for nothing! And you 
might just as well have made ten thousand dollars if 
you’d only got killed. Nice manager you are.—Buffalo 
Express. 


HER SMILE WAS RESPLENDENT. 


A young lady in a Market Street car caused as big sen- 
sation yesterday as if she were one of the mummies of 
the Mining Museum that had suddenly woke up and con- 
cluded to inspect this new progressive metropolis. She 
was a healthy, pretty, good-natured girl, and her charm- 
ing smile irradiated the whole car and set the people in 
itcrazy. At first sight it looked as if the young lady had 
swallowed an incandescent electric light, for every time 
she opened her ruby lips her front teeth shone like the 
front of a Kearny Street jewelry store. The passengers 
stared and murmured their surprise, and the young lady 
sat quietly under their gaze and enjoyed the astonish- 
ment. 

“I’m blessed if she aint got false glass teeth,’’ whispered 
one old lady to another on the opposite side of the car. 

“Hang me if that woman hasn’t diamonds set in her 
front teeth,”’ growled a crusty old paterfamilias who had 
been glaring over his spectacles at the object of all the 
excitement from her first appearance in the car. 

The old gentleman proved to be the most observing 
critic of the lot, as a Chronicle reporter, who was an in- 
terested observer of the scene in the car, discovered by 
interviewing a well-known dentist later on. 

“T can tell you all about that,” said the dentist, “right 
away, for it so happens that I know who the young lady 
is. She belonge toaswell family on Nob Hill, and has 
adopted the Eastern fad of having diamond settings in 
her teeth. 

“She has made a good start, for she got in three to be- 
gin with, and naturally when she opens her mouth people 
not initiated are astonished at the effect. 

“The diamonds are inserted in the gold filling. They 
are necessarily small, but very pure, and the dentist’s 
bill was $225.”"—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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W.T. MENDENHALL & CO, 
Minine Imwvestiment brokers. 


Members of the Spokane Falls, Wash , Mining Exchange and Helena Board of Trade. 
205 Power Building, HELENA, MONTANA. 17 Pearl Street, BOSTON. 








Investigation and Reporting on Mines throughout the West, and Estimates furnished with promptness and fideiity. 
Twenty years’ experience in Mining throughout the West and Oid Mexico. 

Doxes MINING PAy? Compare the profits realized from legitimate mining with other investments. More money has been lost in banking, railroads, and mer- 
can'iis enterprises in the past five years than the total losses in legitimate mining all told, from its earliest history in the Uuited States to the present day. Honest 
mining pays larger profits on the capital invested than any other legitimate business known. Statistics prove that a larger per cent engaged in legitimate mining 
succeed than those engaged in any other line of business. 

Our motto is to gain and retain an enviable reputation by making mining investments placed with us profitable to the investor. Every dollar we make for our clients makes 
two for us. Send for pamphiets explaining our planof mining investments. You can make money on our pian with small outisy. Try it. We examine personally and 
thoroughly all mines or mining stocks offered before piacing investments for clients. We have facilities for placing first-class mining investments. A copy of the History of 
Gold and Silver Mining in Montana mailed free to any address. Legitimate mining is the safest of ali productive industries for the investment of capital; and Montana is the richest 
mining country in the world. Montana produced in 189), gold, silver, copper and lead to the value of over $47,000,000. The return for 1891 will not fall far short of 860,000,000; and 
1892 will probably show a total production for Montana alone, of 875,000,000. We havea list of first-class partially developed mines in which we offer a liberai interest for 
developing capital Ge" Orders by mail given careful personal attention. Correspondence solicited. 


hrrcmcbcckaantains ke ‘data SA Ot teen ide 


JOINS TOWNSITE OF KALISPELL, 


The New Great Northern City on the Pacific Extension of the Great Northern Trans- 
continental Railway to the Pacific Coast, which will be completed within six months. 


These places will have railroad shops and be the principal division headquarters of the road. Located in the geographical center of the great Flathead Valley, 
Montana, at the intersection of its best agricultural and timber regions, with an abundant supply of fine water, they are destined to become the largest cities in the 
Fiathead Country. 


Choice Lots and adjacent property for sale at reasonable prices and on easy terms. 


Call on, or address, 
W.E. DAGGETT, Ashley, Montana. 


DO YOU WANT TO SPECULATE? 


250 per cent., net,is the showing made on money invested in ABERDEEN 
at any time within the last three years. 


ABERDEEN, ON GRAY’S HARBOR, WASHINGTON, 
The Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific, Port Angeles and Gray’s Harbor Railroads. 


Growing faster than any City in Washington. The Ocean Outlet for the Inland Empire. 


For maps and printed matter write to 


J.B. MALING & CO., 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


SEDRO, WASHINGTON. MISCELLANEOUS.—Limestone, marble, copper, 
nickel, mica, asbestos, potter’s clay. 

TRANSPORTATION.—Sedro has four great railroad 

N systems in operation—Oregon Improvement Co., 

COAL. Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Canadian 

Reenstece oe ; Sed . Pacific. Boats direct to Seattle and Sound ports, 

{ESOUR( £S.—Immediately adjacent to Sedro are _piMBER. IRON. and the upper Skagit Valley, via Skagit River, the 
magoiticent agricultural lands yielding in hops 2,000 | largest river emptying into Puget ati ’ 


SITuATION.—Sedro lies in the center of the famous 
Skagit Valley, with direct outlets by rail to tide water 
at Anacortes, Fairhaven, Seattle and Tacoma; also 


via Skagit River. HOPS. 


pounds to the acre, 100 bushels of oats, four tons of 


hay, 400 bushels of potatoes. Fruit grows to per- MANUFACTURING.—Four lumber mills, shingle 
fect.on. Besides there are timber and mineral lands. 1 mills, Excelsior works. Openings exist for sash and 

CoAL —Coal mines are in operation five and ten S H | ) k () —_ —s. ~~ +r a = 
miles distant. Tests have shown these coals to make . par » OBS meal mills, ys Ys 


sno best of cake. machine shop and smelter. 


Irnon.—lIron is in inexhaustible quantities adjacent 
to the coal. 

LUMBER —Adjacent to Sedro are the finest timber OATS. 
lands in the State, averaging 50,000 feet to the acre. 
Fi» and cedar. 

GOLD AND SILVER —The celebrated Silver Creek, 
Sauk, and Cascade mining districts are in the upper 
valleys tributary to Sedre The ores are mostly 


$10,000 school, coal bunkers, depots, wharf, ware- 
SILVER. house, three churches, bank, newspaper, business 
blocks and residences. 


FRUIT O GOLD. For Maps and Pamphlets address 


SEDRO LAND AND IMPROVEMENT CO., 


(INCORPORATED ) 


R IMPROVEMENTS.—Graded streets, $25,000 hotel, 


galena, very rich in silver. Box 785, Seattle, Wash., or SEDRO, WASH. 
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Educational. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL, 


Faribault, | 
Minnesota. 


One of the best schools in the country, 
(Equal to any in the East), 


for a bright boy who wants thorough 
fitting for College or for 
Business. 


Catalogue full of information of its work and methods. 
Address 


JAMES DOBBIN, D.D., Rector. 





Ogden Military Academy. 
A High Graded School for Boys. 


Climate and surroundings unsurpassed. 





Capt. C. L. HOWARD, Supt., 
OGDEN, UTAH. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


ESTABLISHED 1877. 


departments under charge 
Class and 


ST. MARY’S HALL, | 
Faribault, Minnesota. 
26th Year. Terms, $350 per year 
Rr. Rev. H. B. WHIPPLE, D. D., LL. D, 

Miss ELLA F. LAWRENCE, Principal. 


RECTOR. 





No extra charge for French and German. 
Thirteen experienced Professors and Teachers. 

Two efficient Matrons. Healthfully and beautifully sit- 
uated in large grounds. New gymnasium, equipped for 
—_ gymnastics. Special attention given to physical cul- 
ture. French and German spoken daily. Musicand Art 
of accomplished teachers. 
rivate lessons in elocution. Girls fitted for 
— Large and carefully selected library. 

practical instruction in the sciences. 

ST. MARY’S HALL, 

FARIBAULT, MINN. 


Eastern coll 
Thorough an 
For admission, address 














T. J. CATON. 


Send bay oa name and we will mail you copies of our | 


monthly College Journal, brim full of valuable informa. | 
tion about commercial college subjects. 


Address 


CATON COLLEGE CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DEALERS AND EXPORTERS 





Minneapolis 
Sheepskin 


Tannery. 


EXPORTERS OF 


FINE NORTHERN FURS 





JAS. McMILLAN & C0., 


MAIN HOUSE, 
200 TO 212 FIRST AVE. NORTH, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


COUNTRY & PACKER 


GREEN SALTED HIDES 
& Calfskins, Dry Hides 
Pelts, Furs, Wool, 
Tallow, Grease, 


GINSENG & SENECA ROOT. 








REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 


Security Bann Minnwearous. Mir. 
Fort Dearsorn Nationat Bann, Cnicaco. fer. 
Montana Nationat Bann, Hevea, Morr. 


Finst Nationa Bana. 
Fiast NaTionat Bann, 
Finst Nationa Bann. 


Great Fans. Now. 
Sronane Fas. Wasn, 
Lincoun, Nes. 


. 


BRANCHES: 


CHICAGO, ILL., 137 ano 139 Kinzie Sraecr. 
HELENA, MONT. 
SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 


LINCOLN, NEB., ° 920 R Stacer 





LIBERAL ADVANCES MADE ON SHIPMENTS AGAINST ORIGINAL BILL OP LADING. 


Shipments Solicited. Write for Circulars. 





The ROBERT W. HUNT & C0. 


INSPE 
ANALYSIS ef Ores, 
Principal Office, THz 
ELPHIA; No. 80 45 
HUNT, M. Am. Soc. C 


RO a 
jouw J. Cons, eer of Tests; A. “7 Frero, Ins nsp 
Wm. P. GRonAv, C. E.; D. W. MoNavoner, C. B. 


Nuw YORK. 





OTION of Rails, Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
Steels an CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Constractien. 
KERY, CHICAGO. Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PITTSBURGH; No. 328 Chestnut 


. Am. Inst. M. E., M. Am. Soc. M 
*g Enginevr; G.W. G. Firris.C. B.; 
orthwestern Agents for Riehle Bros. Testing Machines. 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION, 
TESTS and CONSULTATION. 


M. E., late Gen. Sup. Troy Steel and Iron Co, 


AMES C. HALLSTED,C. B.; 








WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO., 


Wholesale DRY GOODS, 


And Manufacturers of Fine Shirts, 


Jean and Cassimer Pants, Overalls and Lumberman’s Wear. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Montanians will be interested in the handsomely 
illustrated article on placer mining contributed 
to the August Cosmopolitan 
-. 


Magazine by Joseph 


Reed. It is accurate and interesting. 





« 
Dakota has 
of his 
“The people of the 


COMPLIMENT.—Of Rev. J 
clergyman whom South 


RETURNED THE 
Kyle, the 
elected United States Senator, 
church in that State says: 
East sent him out here to preach to the heathen 
at $500 a year, and now the heathen have sent him 
back at $5,000 a year. 


a member 


CUSTER’S LAST SworD.—The sword which 
Custer used in his campaign against the Indians, 
and which he lost with his life at the battle of 
the Little Big Horn, is now in possession of a 
Chicago man. Its battered blade is as flexible as 
whalebone, and looks though it 
through many a hand-to-hand encounter. 
covered with of 
flags, cannons and other implements of warfare. 


been 
It is 
drums, 


has 


as 


innumerable designs 





of 
D., 


has 


Mrs. Florence Huntley, widow 
Huntley, formerly of Bismarck, N. 
known throughout the Northwest, 
more than a year in City, 
where she has added to her as a 
writer. Her friends will be grieved tolearn that 
she has been compelled to abandon her profession, 
at least for a time, attack of 
congestion of the brain, brought on by overwork. 
She will spend part of the in the West 
and endeavor to recuperate her health. 


Stanley 
and well 
been 
past Washington 


reputation 


on account of an 


summer 


PARTNERS IN SAINT-MAKING.—A_ certain 
preacher said that no newspaper which 
the truth for its standard would make 
ary success. The 
pliment by remarking that no minister who told 
the truth about his congregation, 


took 
>a pecuni- 
rress might return the com- 
alive or dead, 
would occupy his pulpit more than one 
afterwards. 
hand, whitewash brush, rosy spectacles, magnify- 
ing little virtues into big ones. The pulpit, the 
pen and gravestones are partners in saint-mak- 


N. D.) 


Sunday 
The press and clergy go hand in 


ing.— Dawson Times. 





TOOK THE POOR MAN’s OATH.—Col. H. S. 
Benjamin, pioneer investor and business partner 
of Capt. N. D. Moore, the of the 
Gogebic iron range, and for years 
bonanza king, took the ‘‘poor man’s oath” before 
Court Commissioner Ryan, the jail 
limits under execution against his body. Col. 
Benjamin has been under action of the execution 
since June 8th. When Capt. Moore had satisfied 
himself of the mineral wealth in the Gogebic 
Country, half a dozen years ago, and had secured 
either title or option on the best part of the 
range, he cast about for a promoter, who could 
furnish some cash to begin operations. Col. 
Benjamin was recommended to him, and, within 
firm of Moore and Benjamin was 
Finally a crisis came 


discoverer 
several a 


to escape 


two years the 
rated in the millions. 
Moore and Benjamin found their obligations 
greater than they could carry. Col. Benjamin 
said that he scraped together #180 to carry 
Capt. Moore and his wife to other mining fields, 
and set about redeeming his own fortune here. 
His present troubles, he said, dated from a busi- 
ness transaction in palmy days. A verdict of 
of nearly $14,000 was returned against him. ‘“‘It 
is very humiliating,” said Benjamia, ‘‘but I was 
compelled to do as I have done, as I cannot pay 
the bill.”—Zacoma Globe. 


and 
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THE WESTERN WASHINGTON INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION AT TACOMA, 


Will open September 10th and close October 10th. 





The Exposition will be 
held in a spacious and 
handsome building erected 
for the purpose, and will 
be a highly instructive and 
interesting exhibit of the 
varied resources and at- 
tractions of the great new 
State of Washington. 


There will be SPECIAL FEATURES 
illustrating agriculture, stock raising, 
coal mining, mining for precious 
metals, lumbering, manufacturing, 
the fisheries, etc. Eastern tourists 
contemplating a visit to the Pacific 
Coast are advised to time their trips 
so as to seethe TACOMA EXPOSITION 

Excellent music will be furnished 
by an orchestra from New York City. 
Novel entertainment features will be 
given from time to time. The chiet 
object kept in view by the manage 
ment will be to show under one roof 
and in an effective manner the di- 
versified products which are making 
of Washington a wealthy and popu- 



































lous State. 


A day each will be devoted to each of the large cities of the State with appropriate programmes, and there will be manufacturers’, laborers’, children’s, military 
horticultural and floral, chamber of commerce, old settlers’, Indians’, miners’, sailors’, ladies’, firemen’s, babies’, farmers’, G. A. R., secret order’, and railroadmen’s 


‘LTACOMA, 


days 


The Western Terminus of the 
Northern Pacific and Union 


Pacific Railroads. 


The Head of Navigation and the 
Wheat Shipping Point of 
Puget Sound. 





The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
ing Center of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Look at the Pollowing Evidences of its Growth: 


Population in 1880, 720. 


Assessed value of property in 1880 
Assessed value of property in 1888 
Assessed value of property in 188 
Assessed value of property in 189) 
Real Estate Transfers for 1885 
Real Estate Transfers for 1888 
Real Estate Transfers for 1890 
Banks in 1880............ 

Banks Jan. Ist, 1891... 

Bank Clearances for 1880. . 

Bank Clearances for 1890 . 


Si tf 


$517,927 
5,000,000 
0,000,000 


14 


. -825,000,000 


$47,000 000 


Wholesale business for 1889...... were. $9,000,000 
Wholesale business for 1890.......... .. over $18,000,000 
Value of manufacturing products for 1889.................65. . $6,000,000 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887................... $1,000,000 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1888................... $2,148,572 


Money spent in Building Improvements in 1889 


Money spent in Building Improvements in 1890... 


Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887. . 


Money spent in Street Improvements in 1888... 
Money spent in Street Lmprovements in 1889................ 


. Over 


$5,821,195 
$6,273,430 
$90,000 
$263,200 


$700,000 





Population, |/Census 1890,! 40,165. 


Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887 $250,000 
Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1888 $506,000 
Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1889 $750,000 
I ED Is oi ac csac.cuubecupgecteeesaccacebyacet (Tons) 56,300 
ee ke ee ee rer Perr een. (Tons) 180,940 
| renee err reece mer (ales) 6,098 
Ss 50 5566s ch nnddndeamadsccgeie saaeaiee (Bales) 40,000 
Lumber exported in 1887.......-.....0 ccc e eee e ee eeeeeeee e(Feet) 107,326,280 
I so osas6 cc cvcceg ne iacedaeneseaees (Bushels) 1,457,478 
ne Ss aoa ah Riana died wR aaa 4 
Siig csc ckcn wpe esig caeewen mer kien slciaeexs 2 
ing dodo a Adder Saks 400. cdulosin ewan ne eeanra 9 
Value of Public School Property, 1889....................ceecees $264,480 
Value of Private School Property, 1889...................00ee0ees 250,000 
IT TPO TE FIO. 5 5.5 occ i ccc cca ccsccccccccvvccscccecce 6 
III OU I 5 6.64.4 a.0:0.0i0 dwaccincwu ta wos<eieowtectmianae 67 
ne I NO oo voc dais deececsuwatucuarocdarg (Miles) 12 
ip acccccr vars vcctateaonancacwn een (Miles) 26 
ce nhreeik, dss ib:d.0 0% ou 48'8.4 dR aan ke eae (Miles) 2 
Steam motor lines in operation..................ceeeeeees (Miles) 82 





TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from $1,500 to 
$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 

TACOMA is now the Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and 
written information will be furnished on application to 


N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 


Geneneral Manager of The Tacoma Land Co., TACOMA, WASH. 
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The N. P.R. R. Co.'s New Car Shops at Tacoma 


Will be completed and in operation within a few weeks’ Time. 
These shops are located in the southern part of the city; the gronnds comprise an ares of 65 acres; the buildings number 30 in all, and will cost when completed 


$750,000. 1,000 Skilled Workmen 


will be employed in these shops, and another 1,000 will soon find employment in the various manufactories that must, in the very nature of things, cluster about the 
shops. These men, with their families, mean a population of at least 10,000 people in the immediate vicinity of the shops within the next eighteen months. 
As a result of all this, property there will advance rapidly in value. 


THE EXCELSIOR PARK LAND CO. 


owns and controls all the desirable property platted and unplatted in the immediate vicinity of the shop grounds and is now offering for sale 
CHOICE BUSINESS AND RESIDENCE LOTS 
at reasonable prices and on easy terms. ‘This property is only NINE MINUTES’ ride on the N. P. R. R. from the Pacific Avenue Depot 











The company offers liberal inducements for the location of MANUFACTORIES. It has already located one plant, viz: The American Foundry Co., employing 
eighty men. For prices of lots, maps and descriptive matter of this property, together with a bird’s-eye view of Tacoma and printed matter regarding the State 


of Washington, address 
THE EXCELSIOR PARK LAND CO., Tacoma, Wash. 





CITY OF KINGSTON. Steamers operated in close connection with the Northern Pacific R.R. 


Leaves TACOMA 8:00 A. mM. (except Sunday) 
T » 1,200. 
sand For SEATTLE, PORT TOWNSEND cee MP ANY. 
Victoria Route. and VICTORIA. - coupo™ off TP GO 
Speed, 18 knots. Kets at any Easte TEAM 
ROUND TRIP DAILY. nase Brows TOES Cok Ss CITY OF SEATTLE. 
pure A D L Tonnage, 1,411. 
OUND Whatcom Route. 
GET S For complete information concerning Puget Sound Speed, 19 knots. 
P and Alaska, address ROUND TRIP DAILY. 


G. G. CHANDLER, Gen. Pass. Agt., Tacoma, Leaves Sassen, 6.90 zu. daily (ex- 
D. B. JACKSON, Gen. Mgr., Seattle. ee 





WINN IPEG, MAN ITOBA. 


Largest ctty in British North <\mertca between Lake Huron and the Pacific Ocew Fogeiation tn 1870, 215; im 1880, 8,000; 4m 1890. 27,000. Assessment in 1881, $9,199,435; in 1890, $23,010,000. 
It ig the end mart of Canada. It is one of the greatest railway centers ~y the Dominion. The trade of Wi innipeg amounts to about $40,000,000 annually. It ig the commerce ial, 
political, social, educational and literary center of the Canadian Northwest. It is one of the healthiest cities in Canada, the most enterprising, energetic and prosperous. 





Established 1881. | 


CROTTY & CROSS, “Acquaintance and Experience have Value.” 


Real Estate and Loans, 


Corner Main and Market Streets, 
WINNIPEG. 


PRED D. COOPER, 


Real Estate, Insurance and Financial Agent, 
BRANDON, MANITOBA. 
The best Farms with land ready for Fn.= the Banner 


Districts of Brandon and the Souris Valley for sale on 
easy terms. Wild lands from 88 an acre. 


[THE LELAND HOUSE, 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MAN. 
Strictly First-clas W. NEVINS, Proprietor. 
When visiting Portage La Prairie s at the Leland 
House. All modern Improvements. , 4 5-4... for 


commercial travelers. Free buss mons all trains. 
Wa. NEVinNs, Prop 


We have been ten years in the real estate business in 
this city, and are wel sted in localities and values. 
Come and see us. ts on application. 











A. VA. FOSS & CO.., 
Real Estate and Financial Agents, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Country and City Property bought and sold. We have a large list of improved and unimproved Farms from $2 to $25 per acre. 








CHAS. H. ENDERTON, Real Estate and Investment Broker. 


Careful attention given to investments for non-residents, No. 357 Main St., WINNIPEG. 


Correspondence 
Rererences: The Savings Bank of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; National German-American Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; Commercial Bank of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
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OCOSTA, BY THE SEA. 


The coast City. 


Pacific Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


ON GRAY’S HARBOR, CHEHALIS COUNTY, WASHINGTON. 


OCOSTA is the deep-water Ocean shipping-point of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


OCOSTA has better and more protected harbor facilities than any other city north of San Francisco. 

OCOSTA is only three miles from the Pacific Ocean, therefore causing a necessary towing of only five miles, against one hundred and forty on Puget Sound, and 
one hundred and sixteen on Columbia River, to Portland, Oregon. 

OCOSTA is the natural outlet for all the Gray’s Harbor Country, which region has five times the resources, such as timber, mineral and agricultural lands tribu- 
tary to it, than any other inlet on the coast of Oregon or Washington. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad is practically completed to Ocosta, and will be entirely so within sixty days. What the Northern Pacific has done for Tacoma 
will be again witnessed at Ocosta. 


The Land Company has reserved 1,500 acres for manufacturing purposes. Parties desiring new locations for 
manufacturing or business enterprises, and such desiring more particular information, will find it to their interest by 
communicating with 


HK. B. MORRISON, Gen] Manager 





Olympia Land and Investment Co. Ocosta Land Co. 
CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, samsouo waxscus xp wisren wzcuuncs 
MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, : SIBLEY’S 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery Perfection Valve Oil. 


Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
: Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. entire Sesbun from corrosion and honey-combing 
° | S a es of joints of Steam 
est atty acids, 
OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. is Sieinaine ap when clei wdibente, ‘Taleb 


Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts.. CLEVELAND, O. ences furnished upon application. 
| _§@" Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
| Signal Oils for railroad use. 
S/GNAL O/L WORKS, 


J. 0, SIBLEY, Prest., 


PENINSULAR CAR CO, resi 


DETROIT, MICH. 





FRANK J. HECKER, President. C. L. FREER, Vice President and Treasurer. 





Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. Pressed Weenges. Iron Open Turn 
UCKEIeS. 


Capacity, 30 Cars per day. 


THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 





Galena Engine,Coach and Car Oil. 





GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 289, 299. COLD TEST 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 


No freezing in coldest weather. and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons ' fe C.H. BES 

»f the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 1, 7 os 
Sommasteaces. SHOWING SETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. {\ sy | 
References furnished on application. 


GALENA OIL WORES (Limited), 
CHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 

















Sree 
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LEFYFEL’S 
IMPROVED TURBINE 


Mining Water Wheel. 





particular case. 


sent free. 


WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. 


Estimates furnished on ap 
plication, for Wheels specially 


built and adapted to suit any | ‘ 
| is platted into town 


Fioe Llustrated Catalogue 


Address the Manufacturers. 


JAS. LEFFRL & C0., 


SPRINGFIELD OHIO. 
Or 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 








THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freight Cars, 


For Passenger Cars, 


For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE. 


LARGEST LINE OF FIRST-CLASS MACHINE TOOLS 


Small Tools and Machine Shop Supplies. 


Shafting, Pulleys, Belting, 


Warerooms: 111 & 113 Liberty St., New York City. 


We carry in stock the 


in the city, and a complete line of 


Chucks, Files, Drills, etc. 








CARYT-OGDEIN && Co., 


Successors to CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, CHICAGO, Manufacturers of 


Highest Grades of PAINTS and COLORS on the Market | 


For Exterior and Interior Decorations. Descriptive Circulars on application. 


























YOUNG MEN # OLD MEN 


GET INTO THE TOILS OF THE SERPENTS OF DISEASE! 


They make heroic efforts to free themselves, but not knowing how to successfully 


SHAKE OFF THE HORRID SNAKES 


They give up in Despair and sink into an early grave. 


WHAT AN ERROR! THERE IS HELP! 


All you who suffer from Lost Vigor, Weakened, 
Shrunken or Undeveloped Limbs or Organs, 
Physical Excesses, and all their evil results, secret 
diseases, evil thoughts and dreams, etc., etc., should 
send for 

sent free (sealed) fora 
3 OUR New BOOK Mantiod time, which ex- 

plains the philosophy of 
diseases and the formation of the Sexual Organs of man, 
and how, by 


HOME TREATMENT, — 
by methods exclusively their own, the WORST 
CASES CAN BE CURED. 

SEND FOR THE BOOK TO-DAY, 


Do not hesitate We claim a monopoly of success .n 
treating these Disorders, and have thousands of sworn 
testimonials to establish our claim. 


ERIE MEDICAL CO., 











64 Niagara Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Copyrighted 


1800—G. W. E., fecit. 








These Wheels are designed for all purposes | 
where limited quantities of water and high heads are utalized 
and are guaranteed to give MORE POWER with LESS 


THE WAY OF THE WEST. 


People in a new and wonderful country like 


this of Washington often go to bed poor and get 


| uprich. A ranch at $1.25 an acre, for 160 acres, 


finds itself all at once ‘cut up,”’ so to speak, by a 
railroad project, and, presto! $100 to $500 per 
acre is the figure with ready buyers. <A portion 


lots—a city laid out and acres 


| at $500, in town lots sell—say fourteen lots, cor- 





ners for $500, insides at $350—four corners $2,000: 
ten inside lots, $8,000—%5,000 per acre. And so 
it goes—only varying from flat failures to much 
higher prices and more grand results. Cities 
have sprung up all over this grand State, and 
hundreds of other cities will yet be built. From 
the virgin forest—the barren plain from hills 
and unknown places, cities will rise up as if by 
magic. Why? Because we have all the con- 
ditions: 

Climate—equalling the sunny South--no winter! 

Soil—Producing most marvelous crops. Farm- 
ing pays; crops never fail. 

Minerals—Gold, silver, copper, lead, coal and 
iron abound. 

Forests—The grandest of our continent, with 


timber for thousands of cities and ships to cover 


| the seas. 


Enterprise—The State is made upof the enter- 
prising business men of ‘‘all creation,’ who were 


| > ‘ 1 ‘ 
first to come to found a new State. Enterprise, 


energy and thrift rule and carry the day in 
Washington. 

Railroads—Penetrating now every corner of 
the vast State—developing mines, agricultural 
and farming regions, and opening up the marts 
of commerce and trade. 

Western Washington has the climate of Italy, 
the wealth, in minerals, of Pennsylvania, Nevada 


| and California combined; in timber, of all the 
| Kast; in agricultural lands, of Dakota, and a 
| thousand times better, without her droughts, 


blizzards and general bankruptcy—we have 


| neither. 


No eastern man of sense or energy could ever 


| return from Washington to the East and live 
| there in contentment, after a casual knowledge 
| of our conditions. 


No one ever loved home and friends of his 


| native State more than the writer; and yet, were 


he East without funds, he wouid walk back and 
commence at the ground, (even passed forty), and 
die nearer being rich, with all the needed com- 
forts of life, rather than be content with what is 
considered a comfortable business in the East 
with $1,000 capital for a starter! 

Young man of the Kast—if you have ‘‘sand,” 
not gold—but grit—come hither. If you area 
drone, depending on assistance from others, stay 
where drones rule the roost. Drones need to 
bring enough with them to pay return passage. 
They are not at home here. Wead this: 

Two years ago Mr. J. S. Johnson walked all 
the way from Spokane into the Okanogan mining 
country, and he did not know whether or not he 
would be able to rustle a grub stake when he got 
there either, but having plenty of pluck he 
succeeded in weathering all storms and at last 
‘struck it rich.’’ A few days ago he arrived in 
Wilbur on a $200 horse and carried a check for 
$5,000 in his pocket, the result of a sale of part 
interest in one of his claims. He is going ona 
visit to his old home and expects to make a visit 
to Old Mexico before he returns to the land of his 
good fortune.— Wilbur Iegister. 


————_- +o 








THEY COME HiGH.—The Scottish Mission, 
which has its headquarters at Jerusalem, reports 
the conversion of six Jews to Presbyterianism at 
a cost of $5,000 apiece. Jerusalem Jews come 
rather high, but our Presbyterian friends must 
have them. They ought to try and convert a 
few Russian Christians by the way of variety.— 
Hebrew Standard. 
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THOMAS PROSSER & SON, § On Locomotive Driving Wheel: 
And on Steel Tired Wheels 
1S Crold Street, GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 
. For Every Variety of Servic: 


NEW YORE 








ceased, 1801. Annan! Capecty, 4000. BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U. 5S. A. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES: 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, a1 
Templates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeab! 
COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 
Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Loc: 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, etc. 
ALL WORE THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 





GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, JR., T. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL, w. W. CARD, H. H. WESTINGHOTS 
President Superintendent. Treasurer. Secretary. Gen. Manager. 


Teas VW EeotaNGOVUGESE Atle eeAe CO... 
WILMERDING, PA., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Break, Westioghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brak: 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train, ‘‘ 
desired, and should the train separate, or a hose or pipe fail, it applies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOSS from PATENT SUITS on the apparatus 80): 


them. FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form pract! 


ally one piece of mechanism, and is sold at a very low price. The saving in accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with perfect safety, wii, 


repay the cost of its application within a very short time. 
he Westinghouse Automatic Brake is now in use on 22,000 engines and 250,000 cars. This includes 161,000 freight cars, which is about 15 per cent. of the entire freight cur 
equipment of the country. Orders have been received for 100,000 of the improved Quick Action Brakes since December, 1887. 


| PARKER RUSSELL 
SsLiIGco ROLLS MILLS. Mining and Manufacturing Co., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 


eae MANUFACTURERS OF 
SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 


See, “SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron. 


sec by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unexcelled. 





os “CROWN” Stay Bolt and Bar Iron. 
; TYRONE” Brand of Bar, Sheet, 
‘pics Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 
QUALIVY OUR SPECIALTY. HOMOGENIOUS BOILER PLATES AND SOFT SHEET STEEL. 
BOILER HEADS AND FLUE HOLES FLANGED TO ORDER BY MACHINERY. SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
H. C. McNAIR, Northwestern Agent, Drake Block, St. PAuL, MINN. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


AARON FRENCH, Chairman. Gro. W. MORRIS, Gen’! Man’r. D. C. NOBLE, Sec’y & Treas. 
, P. N. FRENCH, General Superintendent. 2s \A7 TZ OEE 


Juuius BE. Frenca, Vice Chairman. 


THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. Limited, fo¢qMQTIVE WORKS, 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. ROME, N. Y. 


WEW YORK, 8 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phcenix Building 





JAMES GREEN, Pres. Gro. 8. EpGELL, Vice Pres. G. L. Gomrsz. Sec’y. | —..—__ 


HELMBACHER FORGE & ROLLING MILL CO., Want WORK? ora FARM? 
MANUFACTURERS OF . a oe Ries 
Car Axels, Bar Iron, Forgings, Links and Pins. DO gr vent ee en 


a Quality our Specialty. Want to raise Live Stock? 





H.C. McNatr, N. W. Agent. 








Sligo Boiler Plate and Stay Bolt Iron. Boiler, Tank, Stack and Machinery Steel. YOU proved farms in a well settled 
BAR, TANK AND SHEET IRON. SPIKES AND TRACK MATERIAL. WAILS AND BOAT SPIKES. su region without paying cash! 
OLD RAILS, AND CAR WHEELS. CAR AXLES, FORGINGS, LINKS AND PINS. Particulars and publications sent free by 
DILWORTH, PORTER & CO.'S STANDARD & GOLDIE PERFECT SPIKES. F. I. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Min». 





H. C. McNAIR, Room 151 Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO., | FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 





- New York Office, - 34 PINE STREET. 


Want MONEY? or a HOME? 


Want to know how to buy im- 





























- 


| 
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SIOUX CITY ENGINE WORKS. 


“Economy is wealth’’—but there is no economy in a “‘cheap”’ engine. 
BUILDERS OF 
High Grade Automatic 


ENGINES | 


From 30 to 500 Horse-power 





of both the Corliss and Giddings Automatic 
types. 


BOILERS 


and complete Steam plants furnished and 
erected. 


Send for circulars and estimates. Largest 
works west of the Mississippi River at 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


8. K. GREGG, Mar., 48 South Canal St , CHicaao. C. 8. LEWIS, Agt., 703 Market St , St. Louis, Mo. 
(2 See next or last issue for cut of other pat wnhy or write for catalogue. 








Cuas. A. Oris, THOos. Jopuina. J. K. BOLE, Managing Directors. 


Ihe OLTIs SlSEL Co., Limited, 


Manufacturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Pire Box, and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car ‘Axles and Porgings. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


pees Ne 8 ep ee ee 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 
MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMEBS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 
Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to orden 











Crescent Brands Tool.Steel are Warranted Equal in Quality 





ABSS He WAGOREORNIED 1S8S. 





i fy CRESCENT STEEL C0. 


480 PEARL ST. 64&66S. CLINTON ST. 
NEW YORA PITTSBURGH, FA, CHICAGO. 





and in sinsmniesnduad of Temper to any Standard Brands of Foreign Production. 


we Bente 
‘ COE RA & 
bsuspuies 


cET. BE LTING, OFL & LATHYARNS D » 


= TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE. 


OFYRIGHT i664 


2 202-208 S.WATER ST. CHICAGO. 














row - 3 
! Kmpire Laundry Machinery Co. 
: 189 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ttle al EGS 
ash! i LAUNDRIES, HOTELS AND INSTITUTIONS 
e by Supplied with Complete Steam Outfits. 
a , References’ Palmer House, Chicago; Land & River Improvemen' 





Co., West Superior; Northern Pacific R. R. Co., St. Paul. 
"Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 











CLOVES.—The chief supply of cloves is ob 


tained from the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba 
| where the clove tree was introduced in 1830. 


Trees ten years old should produce ' twenty 
pounds of cloves. Trees of twenty years fre- 
quently produce upwards of 100 pounds each. 
The yield this season will be in excess of any 
previous year. 
* 
IVORY FROM SKIM MILK.—A Norwegian in- 


vention for the production from skim milk of a 
new material which has been called} /actife, or 
milk-ivory, has just taken practical shape, and a 
factory for its production is about to start opera- 
tions in Iceland. This new material bears a 
close resemblance to real ivory, and, in addition, 
can be made in black or any color desired. 
* 
* 
[HE SPOON FAD.—Fads fly fast. The souve- 


nir spoon craze has reached Alaska, and away up 
at Fort Wrangle and Sitka the Alaskan Indians 
are manufacturing ‘souvenir’ spoons. They are 
of solid silver, have the beak of the raven, the 
eye of the whale, the tail of the serpent, and all 
the other totems, and retail for #3 apiece, with 
the customary discount for wholesale orders. 


A PAPER BUILDING.» fhe experiment of con 
structing a building chiefly of paper has been 
successfully made at Hamburg, where an im 
mense hotel, with its facade and other important 
parts composed of that material has been erected. 
It is claimed that the building is absolutely fire- 
proof and also impervious to the action of the 
elements, which render brick, stone and wood 
unsightly and unsafe under prolonged exposure. 

* 


. 
RARE METALS.—Some rare metals possessing 


special qualities are required for certain work. 
Thus palladium is used in making some parts of 
time pieces, and irridium for the points of gold 
pens. Lithium is the lightest of metals. Rho- 
dium is extremely hard and brittle and is only 
fusible at a very high temperature, and irridium 
is the heaviest substance hitherto discovered. 
The uninitiated have no idea of the value of these 
scarce products, which are, most of them, far 


more precious than gold or silver. 
*% 


MEERSCHAUM IN WASHINGTON —The latest 
discovery in Washington is a bed of superior 
meerschaum. It will now be in order for a 
Washingtonian to fill an Orcas Island pipe with 
Yakima tobacco and light it with a Spokane 
match. Breweries we have already. With a 
distillery or two it would be easy for Washington 
people to enjoy all the luxuries of life even if the 
trans-continental trains should quit running and 
the rest of the world should declare a boycott 
against the United States.—Spokane Review. 

* * 


THE ELECTRI CaR ‘URE.—Electricity and 
magnetism are simply omniponent in the opinion 
of the general public, remarks the Electrical Re- 
view. The story comes from Maine of a paralytic 
of ten years’ standing, who took a few rides on 
an electrically propelled car and was thoroughly 
cured. This calls to mind the experiment made 
some years ago to test the virtue of magnets in 
the cure of disease. A quack was reaping a 
golden harvest by furnishing horseshoe magnets 
to his patients effecting marvelous cures. Upon 
investigation it was found that wooden horse- 
shoes painted in imitation of magnets had pre- 
cisely the same effect in the other cases, thus 
scoring a success for faith cure and a defeat for 
magnetism. Bread pills and a dilute solution of 
aqua pura have been known to possess great 
virtue. 
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LITTLE NONSENSE. 


See, Eva, there’s a ring exactly like the one that 
that he said he paid 
Effie—“Right in 


gave you—the one 


$200 for Eva Ir 
8 marke 


there W here 


front here, and it 1 87 68 
Mercy 
price of this suit down a littie?”’ 


Customer (to tailor your charges are terri- 
ttn 
Tailor (grimly No: but I shall expect you to put the 


before you take the suit away 


Howard‘! didn’t get he | late last night.” 
rt of a hand did you bold ?” 


little hand you ever saw. It 


me t 


tichard Whats 


Howard at the nicest 


belonged to old man Goldlock’s only daughter.’ 
Papa—“How are you progressing in your language les- 
sone, Ethe 
Kthe Oh, I have learned to say ‘thank you,’ and ‘if | 
you please,’ in French 
Tommy-‘That’s more that you 
BLANKS! Wary y 
Te 
fh : ¥)' : 
+ ; | 
{-? 7 
Py a fl S 
f y } f 
dy a ' 
el 
* 
YY; 
bt rm 
K l (a 
Vay | 
ViiZ 4 
V 4 | 
5 
LJ 





—"\ 
S \) 
DISAPPOINTED IN SOME OLD 


W -a-t-¢ wazzer! Yassir, wazzer 
taken t' lecturin too 

My boy,” said a witty young swell toa street arab, 
“have you seen a cart pass this way with a load of 
monkeys?” 


Street arab equal to the occasion—“Why? Hae ye fa’en 


The Preacher—“ Well, Sam, how have you been getting 


aiong since vour conversion 
‘Oh, fust rate, sah Me and de whole 


in @ great 


Sam fust rate 


family bas quit lyin’, swearin’ and stealin’ 


neasure 


tn 
Your daughter 


daughters in 
go all the 
ich, I believe 


Mrs 
winter, and 


Seeker ‘l bave two society 


I’m on the time 
isn t going out m 
Mrs. Found—“Oh 


October, and she don't have to.” 


no. You see, she got engaged last 


Mr. Summerheim—“So your old friend Abrahams has 
failed ?’’ 

Mr. Sonnebur Ya, three hundred thousand liapili- 
ties 


Mr. Summerhe “And how much assets?”’ 


‘Nuttings at all.” 
‘Weeping Rachel! 


Sonneburn 


Mr. Summerheim What a genius.” 





ever learned in English.” ' and gratify your every wish.” 





FRIENDS. 


I'll be dog-goned 'f the stree’ lam’s haven't 





| 
“No, Shakey,” said Mrs. Eisenstein to her youngest 
hopeful, “I cannot let you go to dot theatre dis afternoon; 
it yas too exhpensive, but [ vill let you shtay at home 
and vatch your farder making oud his bills.”’ 





Bronson—"Nearly all novels have a widely improbable 
conclusion.” 

Brown-——“‘In what way?”’ 

Bronson—“Why, they generally end with ‘So they were 
married, and lived happily ever after.’”’ 


Little Jack—"*Mamma, can I go to the surprise party at 
Billy Bunt’s to-night ?”’ 

Mamma—**Who are going?” | 

“Oh, all the boys, bout a hundred.” } 

“Mercy! Perhaps you won't be welcome.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. Billy invited us himself.” 

“He did? Then who is to be surprised ?”’ 

“] dunno. His mother, I fancy.” 


He—"Yes, darling, and it shall be the purpose of my 
life to surround you with every comfort and to anticipate 


She—-“How good of you, 
Harry! And all on twelve dol- 


lars a week, too! 


“What did the ass say to 
Balaam, Willie?’ | 

“Come off.” 

“Why do you think that ?” 

“Because he knew Balaam | 
was onto him.” 

“That was very sad about 


Pimpleigh. He ed of nicotine 
poisoning the other day.” 

“Yes,so I heard. The doctors 
held an autopsy on the remains. 
They found his stomach and in- 
testines lined with cigarette 
pictures.” 


Niece (whispering)—*Now, Un- 
cle Hiram, let me give you a 
hint. Here in town we never eat 
pie with a knife.” 

Uncle Hiram (from Haw- 
creek)—“Gosh! Neither do I, 
"Mandy. Any way suits me.” 
(Takes his piece of pie up in his 
fingers.”’) 


“So you havn’t made Smudger 
your partner after all, eh ?”’ 

“No, and I'll tell you why. 
Smudger was engaged to my 
wife before I married her, and I 
don’t believe in becoming too 
friendly with a man who has 
proved. himself to be mor wide 
awake that | am.” 

Old Mr. Dadkins—“A -a-r-r! 
So I have caught you kisses rgmy 
daughter, have I?” 

Young Mr. Cooley—“I trust 
there is no doubt about it, sir. 
The light is quite dim, and I 
should feel vastly humiliated if 
it should turn out that I had 
been kissing the cook.” 


Mr. Hunnimune—“ Now, as we 
are going to start housekeep- 
ing, Ethel, we should begin 
right. Order, you know, is 
Heaven’s first law, and there 
must be a head to every house, so—”’ Mrs. Hunnimune— 
“That's all provided for, George. Mother's coming to 
live with us.” 


WOMAN'S POWER. 

She may be so frail and delicate that, leaning on your 
arm, 

You would break your neck in sympathy to keep her out 
of harm; 

Yet she'll wield her little slipper, though it numbers only 
two, 

On a rebel urchin’s trousers till she beats him black and 
blue. 

She can do more with a hairpin than a man with all his 
tools; 

She can make the smartest statesmen act like animated 
foois 

She can argue without reason, on some notion in her 
head, 

Till a man with sound intelligence will wish that he was 
dead. 


“Is there an opening fora man like me here?” asked 
Cheeke of the merchant, “Yes, you’ll find it back there,” 
returned the merchant. “It is marked, ‘This way to the 


Galenic Medical Institute, 


(Nearly Opposite Pioneer Press Building.) 
67 East Third Street, - -* ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Established in 1861 for the cure of 
PRIVATE, NERVOUS, and CHRONIC 
DIsBASES8, including Spermatorrheea, 
or Seminal Weakness, Nervous Debil- 
ity, Impotency, saga Gonorrhea, 
Glee tricture, Varicocele, Hydro- 
cele, Diseases of Women, etc. 


The physicians of this old and reli- 
able Institute especially treat all the 
above diseases—are regular graduates 
—and guarantee acure in every case 
undertaken, and may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 


Sufferers from any of these ailments, before consulting 
others, should understand their diseases and_ the latest 
improved treatment adopted by our Institute, by reading 


our books. 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a vri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases wit the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing nearly 300 pages and numerous 
illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, only Twenty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. Pamphiets and chartof questions for stating 
case sent free. 

All business strictly confidential. Office hours from 
8 A. M. to6 Pp. M., Sundays excepted. ; - 

Address letters thus: GALENIC INSTITUTE, 

St. PAUL, MINN. 


MENDENHALL, the Florist of the 
Northwest, can furnish you with the 
CHOICEST of Flowers for Weddings, 
Parties, Funerals and all other purposes. 

Large assortment of fine ding and 
House Plants. Choice Flower \ 
Send for Catalogue. Telegraph orders 


Plants 
S d for funerals promptly filled. 
ce s MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES, 


First Ave. South and 15th St. 
or City Store, 15 Fourth St. 8., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE PEERLESS 
STEAM COOKER 


Will enable you to cook a whole 
meal over ONE burner on 
gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook 
stove. It will pay for itself in 
one season, for canning fruit, 
AGENTS WANTED. For 
particulars, address, with stamp, 
Cc. E. SWARTZBAUGH & CO., 
QUINCY, ILL. 


Flowers 





BUY and you will not 
TRY that DENY 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 


contains a more clear, accurate and complete account 
of Northwestern progress than any other periodical 
published. 








ieture above was snggested by the 











The somewhat fanciful p ’ 
4 easure and high spirits shown by one of Allen's 
y k he applied to me he was making just a living, 
or I t him. I caused him to go to work, 
ir s situation, and he quickly began to earn money 
at e rate of Over Three Thousand Dollars a 
Year. Is there a lesson or suggestion here, tor you, reader? 
Probably you can make just as much money as he. Why not 

y? I undertake to briefly teach any fairly intelligent person 
of either sex, who can read and write, and who, after instruc- 

ill work industriously, how to earn Three 'Thou- 


ti 
sand Dollars a Year in their own localities, wherever 


they liv I will also farnish the situation or employment, at 
w h you can earn that amount. I charge nothing and re- 
ceive nothifig, unless successful as above. Nothing difficult 
to learn, or that requires much time. I desire but one person 
from each district or county. I have already taught and pro- 


vided with employment a large number, who are making over 
Three Thousand Dollars a year, each. Here is some- 
thing new and solid. Full particulars Free, After you 
know all, if you conclude to go no farther, why, no harm is 
dene. Those who feel interested are invited to write at once. 

my special, personal attention. Address, 





street.’ Good morn ng.”’ 





I promise you 
E c. A LLEN, Box 1045. Augusta, Maine. 



































DR. NELSON, 


or. Washington Ave. and Third Ave. South, 
8) ivy WITSROVv> ; 
K HOSPITA 


ESTABLISHED 1607 


LOC 





REGULAR GRADUATE from 20 years’ experience in 
VOnT ae Private practice, is enabled to guarantee 
ADICAL cures in Chronic or Poisonous diseases of the 
iood, Throat, Nose, Skin, Kidneys, Bladder and kindred 
rgans. Gravel and Stricture cured without Pain or 
itting. 
Those who contemplate going to Hot Springs for the 
eatment of any Private or 3lood disease can be cured 
r one-third tne cost. 
By this treatment a Pure, Lovely Com- 
4 jexion, free from sallowness, freckles, 
sckheads, eruptions, etc., brilliant eyes and perfect 
alth can had. That “tired feeling” and all female 
vaknesses prompuy cured. Bioating, Headaches, Ner- 
us Prostration, General Debi'sty, Bleeplersness, De- 
ression and Indigestion, Ovarian ubles, Inflamation 
d Ulceraticn, Falling and my eee gag Weak- 


esses, Kidney Complaints and Change of e. Consult 
e 0.4 Doctor. 


N ERVOUS Physical and Organic Weakness, 
: 9 Premature Dey Evil Forebod- 
«s. Self-Distrust, Impaired Memory, Palpitation of the 

feart, Pimples on the Face, § before the EYE, 
tinging in the EAR, Catarrh, Threatened Consumption 
and every Disqualification that renders Marriage im- 
roper and unhappy, SPEEDILY and PERMANENTLY 
Diseases, Syphillis 


BLOOD and SKIN Diseases, ,Syphits 


yrrible in its result—completely eradicated without the 
se of mercury Scrofula, Erysipelas, Fever Sores, 
slotches, Pimples, Ulcers, Pain in the Head and Bones, 
yphilitic Sore Throat, Mouth and Tongue, Glandular 
inlargement of the Neck, Rheumatism, Catarrh, etc., 
‘ermanently Cured when Others Had Failed. 
(2 Recentlycontracted or chronic 

diseases POSITIVELY Cured in 3 

o 8 days by a local remedy. No nauseous drugs used 
Many cases pronounced incurable promptly yieid to Dr 
Nelson's Approved Remedies. Medicines Maiied or Ex- 
pressed to any address free from observation. Charges 
air. Terms h. Book and question list, 15c. A friendly 
alk costs nothing. Hours,10a.m.to12m.,2to3and «0 
p. m.; Sunday, 2 to 3 p. m., 226 Washington Avenue, 

lis, Minnesota. 





south, Minneapo 
LOST MANHOOD. 
—_—— 
If you suffer with Nervous Diseases 
or Losses of any a vg yer | 
Pa] ’ ” write us and we wil mail you, sealec 
Sanativo” |i eis Worden FREE TRIAL 


(URED HE. 


Medicine. We guarantee a cure in 
every case. Send 10 cents silver or 
stamps to cover packing and postage. Mention this pa- 
per. MADRID ¢ HEMICAL CO., 365 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


AT ® FOLKS®@ 


using **Anti-Corpulene FP. 1s” lose Lolbs. « 
month. They cause no sickness, contain no poison and nevet 
fall. Sold by Druggists everywhere or sent by mail. Partic 


ulars (senled) 40, ILCOK SPECIFIC CO., Phila., Pa. 
and expenses paic 


$80 A MON TH any active person to 


sel] goods, 840 a Month to distribute circulars, Salary paid 
nonthly. Sample of our goods andcontract free. Send 
l0c. for postage, packing etc. WE MEAN BUSINESS 
UNION SUPPLY CO., 26 & 28 RIVER St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ZANSY PILLS! 


Sare. Send 4c. for “‘WOMAN’S SAFE 
Wlleex Specific Co., Phila., Pa, 

























Safe and 
GUARD.” 





FOR LADIES ONLY. siay's Fatuavie 
Secret, that cost me 85.00,4& a Rubber Shield for 30 cents. 
ss MRS J. A. KINSMAN & CO., 26 RIVER St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HABIT. The besv cure known can 
OPIUM be had before payment is made. 
DR. M.C. BENHAM & CO. Richmond, Ind. 
ARE UNMARRIED—Send your glove measure and ! 
cents postage and receive by returo mail, “‘s pleasant 
I e Y OU Manager CLIMAX, 49 C Ave., CHICAGO, 
in 4 vole 1 
HOO SONCGSSSFREEL CE 
Stamp to W. PHILLIPS, Publisher, 518 © Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 
HOTO of your future Husband or Wife FREE! 
P uote; for Postage. CLIMAX CO. CHICAGS, 


The handsomest and best genuine gold pla- 
ted watch on the American market to-day 






































Equal in appearance to many so! d gold 
watches that are retailed as high as $70.00 
ee? Over 100,000 of these watches are now in 
daily use and the enormous number of flat- 
tering testimonials we receive is ample evi- 
dence that this is the best and most 
perfect substitude for a solid gold 
watch ever offered for the money 
Richly engraved, double cased and 
double plated, and fitted with our 

j celebrated Chro 





and most accurate timepi ) 
the American market. (Beware 
of worthless imitations.) W 
send with each watch a prir 





ing it at any ti side 
year if it does not give per 
fect satisfaction. Cnt this 
out and send it with your 
order, and we will ship 
{Fwatch to you C.0. D, by 
giving you the fF i- 
examining it at the 

express office before von pay 
any money. If on examina- 
i tion you are convinced that 
it-is a bargaim pay the agent 






25.85 and the express char 
ges and it is yours,otherwise 
you pay nothing and it will 
be returned at our expense. 


THE NATIONAL MTG 
& IMPORTING CO., 





Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 





for sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. These Iands are located along the line in the States 
traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows: 


{n Minnesota, 


Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres 
{n North Dakota, . - 


ss 6,700,000 Acres 


(n Montana, - ss 17,600,000 Acres 
tn Northern Idaho, - - “ 1,750,000 Acres 
ts 


{n Washington and Oregon, 


AGGREGATING OVER 


3'7,000,CO0O Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICKS ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
for the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low pric-d lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on easy terms 
there is still a iarger amount of Government lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
free, to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS. 


Agricultural land of the com my Bane ay of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and Nortn Dakota, are sold chiefly 
trom $4 to $6 per acre, Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 
received at par in payment. When lands are purchased on 
time of purchase, and the Falance in five equal annual 
The price of agricultural lunds in North Dakota west of t 
acre, and grazing lands from $1.25 to $2.50 peracre. In Montana the price ranges ney 
acre for agticultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre for grazing lands. If purch 
time, one-sixth cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 
by = price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $ 
on five 


9,750,000 Acreg 


at 
er acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
ve years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at 
poqieentets stock or cash, with interest at 7 per ct. 
issouri River, ranges chiefly from $3 to $3.50 per 
from $3 to 85 per 
ased on five years’ 
er cent. per annum, 
per acre. If purchase 
ears’ time, one-fifth cash. At end of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of prin 


cipal and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

On Ten Years’ Time.-— Actual settiers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tentt 
oash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year. A 


‘®* end of the first year the interest only is requited to be paid. 


Purchasers on the ten-years’ credit plan are req 
ttle on the lan 


purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 


ire 


For prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land district of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to GEO. W. BOARD, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western land district of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 
Send for the follewing named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 


DO sl HIS! maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 


GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all a saemte the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, the soil, climate and productions; the agricultural] and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantages which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movables. The publications referred to are as follows: 


SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, ano 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It containg 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri 
caltural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
reqs oe and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive matter relat 
fag to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, #howing the unoccupied 
and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in 
uding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, foreste 
end agricultural sections. 
ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRICTS IN MINNESOTA. 


ga" When writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be 
sent to them also. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS ~ 


They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
MAILED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, 
General Emigration Agent, 


CHAS. B. LAMBOEN, 
Land Commissioner 


or 





328 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, lll. 








8T. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 




















a | a = 
| [LLINOIS ST EEL COMPAN , and Mill Pig Iron, Spiced! and Fone 
| 





Manganese; Iron and Steel Merchant Bar; Nails and Rail Fastenings; Light “T” and Street Rails; Steel Blooms, 
Slabs, Billets and Wire Rods of any required chemical composition; Iron or Steel Car Truck Channels Steel “I” Beams 


pa Str r t r ! Shapes. Rolls for Standard Sections and Shapes BESSEMER STEEL RAILS 
























MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS 


ORDER. DAYTON MALLEABLE IRON CO. got ta 


ilways in stock. Special Sections and Shapes made to order. From 8 to 100 Pounds per Yard. 

| T par wns erates WORKS, namely: NORTH WORKS and UNION WORKS, Chicago; SOUTH WORKS, South Chicago; JOLIET WORKS; MILWAUKEE WORKS 
1 TANT Van | General Offices, Milwaukee. (Wis.) Offi New York Offices, 46 Wall Street. 

| Rookery Chicago, Ill 151 N. W. Ins Bi rile ling. D. E. GARRISON & CO, Agents, St. Louis, M« 
] 

| 

| 





DISSATISFIED. 





Have you any Western Farm or City 
Mortgages for sale, or Property 
taken on foreclosure? 












~ | 








F.C. WELLS, WE have facilities to make you offers. 


(AS Les) WV ATE ieee OF STEAM-PUMPS, Give full and accurate description. 


and 
Address 


116-120 S. CLINTON STREET, I. A. OLSEN, 


CHICAGO. 31 Loan and Trust Building, 
ee MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
































WEST SUPERIOR IRON AND STEEL CO., | 


West Superior, Wis. 











City of SUPERIOR Wisconsin, 


Located at the extreme West end of Lake Superior, at the 
farthest point inland, upon the great chain of inland seas, 
it is destined to become one of America’s great cities 


of = . eye s from 1,500 to 
Send s 8 for our new “N ” Cire showin Cc ans of “*) ype,” “Photo Engraving” and Printin, It has grown in four year’ : 
f tamy I rnew “N, W.” Circular, showing specimens of “Moss Type, oto & & & 20,000 population. 














ee ee For further information apply to 


FOR FULL INFORMATION BARTON & SIMONDS, 


CHAS. J. MOSS & CO. 
mailers Ee ES xs In regard to any partieular Seetion of the Northern Pacifie Country, 
=~ . 8 cS ~ “4 tates, Routes, Tickets, Time-Tables, Ete., call on or (SUCCESSORS OF ELMER E. BARTON), 


1pola Blocks,Tank Furnace Blocks, Locomotive Linings, address any of the following Agents: 


Serve Linings, Vitrified Paving Blocks, etc. Imported and CENERAL AND SPECIAL ACENTS. Real Estate and Investments. 





Domestic Fire Clays. General Agents for Savage Fire . > 1 2 > 
Brick Co., Christy Fire Clay Co., Smith, Porter & Co., A. D be - ron, Asst. Genl Pass. Agt., 121 First St., Port- Established 1883. 
W. Va.), 7 *k Co and, Ur. 
97 pe oh Bt Montezuma Fire Brick CHICAGO. B. N, Austin, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. WEST SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 
Ses “ A. L. Craia, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
————="_ | Geo. R, Fitcu, Genl, Eastern Agent, 319 Broadway, New York, 





C. B. KINNAN, Eastern Paas. Agent, 319 Broadway, New York. 
1.L. Harris, New E ngland Agt.,306 Washington St., Boston,Mass, 





INCOPPORATED.1864. ° . E. R. WapswortTu, Genl. Agt., 1 )S. Clark St., C hic 860, Ill, . 
my 4. ROEDELHEIMER, Genl, Agt., Cor. High and Chestnut Sts., , 
imbus, Ohio, . Stylograph Letter Books, two copies 
G. G, CHANDLER, Gen). Agt., Headquarters Building, 621 Pa- Pie 
cific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. at one writing. 

I. A. NADEAU, Ger Agt., Seattle, Wash. ‘ js ss 
I. K. Sta ELER, Genl. Agt, Pass. Dept., 638 Market St.,San Fran- Traveling Salesman Ss Duplicate and 

| cisco, al : . 

A. D. EpGar, Genl. Agt., oe Main and Grand Sts., Helena, Mont. Triplicate Order Books. 

SrTonk#, Ticket Agt., 62 East Third St., St. Paul 





G. Mc Nal LL, Ticket Ag 1 9 Nicollet Blk ck, Minneapolis, Duplicate Shipping Books. 


J. W. Corta, Agt., Ashland, Wis. 

I \. GREE City ce g Duluth, Mi " ° . . 

; inc. R ne y chet ant ees Depot, Dul luth, Minn, Railway Train Orders and Manifold 
Supplies. 


H. Swinrorp, Genl. Agt., Depot Bldg., Water St.,Winnipeg,Minon. 
; DISTRICT PASSENCER ACENTS. 
: Cla ensus () ( Rray, 306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. MANUFACTURED BY 
? ® J. H. Rogers, JR., 47 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa 


L. L. Bittinesita, 47 South Third 8t,, Philadelphia, 1 a. J.S. McDONALD & CC., 











We E NOW EADY OUR I » Haney, 128 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 
roa R Al ,79 and 81 York St., Toronto, Ont. 221 28R dolph $ CHICA 
oy hange St, Buiialo, N.Y" 0 andolph Street GO. 
25c. Series Indexed Pocket Maps| \;"' Pane, Esa — 
D. W.J WITZ Jacks Place, Indianapolis, Ind, 
of each State and Territory NOE pry) terete bo 
. Tr. D. CAMPREI i4 Supe ’St., Cle land, Ohio. 
in the United States, r. L. Sa ure I . 108 8 th F “er St weland, lisy Mo. M 
O. VANDERBII West Locust § Des Moi lowa. URPHY VARNISH COM ANY 
Containing the Census of 1890.| 3.) Finer 122 VineSt, Cucinnatl, Ohio. P , 
r.S. Parry, Re ad’s He tel, Chattanooga, Tenn. , 
Tan Gala aé a)] Boo! rs’ and News Stands Joun RosBiInson, G d Cent 1s tion Chleago, lL, . . 
ror Sale at all Booksellers’ and News Stands gre "3 ox, Grand Central Statfon, meng Newark. Boston. Cleveland, 
M H. WHITAKER, General Office, St. Paul , Minn. St. Louis. Chicago. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 


| at J, M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn.) Send for our primer. It will give you valuable inform- 
\ 165 Adams St., CHICAGO, and 323 Broadway, New York. | CHAS. S. FEE. Geni. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. | ation on the subject of varnish. 


GEORGE FULLER, | GRIFFIN WHEEL & FOUNDRY 00., 


— sia CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS, 
RAILWAY MATERIAL. iain 


ahr aa as " Chilled Iron Car Wheels| JONES & LAUGHLINS, LIMITED, 
Mining and Street Car Rails. | ienaenias CHICAGO. 


Freight, Passenger and Engine service, Horse, Cable 
and Electric Street Cars, and Lumber, 











AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS. 


Manufacturers of 






















Spikes and Pastenings. Loggi ining C 
sgging and Mining Cars. 
Sem ‘ S is American and Clair Bar, Hoop, Sheet and Plate Iron, 
" Ground and Balanced W heels a Specialty. | Structural Shapes. 
( ast all id Wr ough | Iron Pj é, These wheels are mochantenliy perfect, being made | 
yuu with the greatest care, carefully bored, ground to a circie | Cyt Nails and Spikes. T Rail—8, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35 and 40 
with atrue relation to the centre; then balanced tos lbs. to yard. Patent Coid Rolled Shafting, Pulleys, 
| pound and carefully sized. Result: Smooth riding, les: Hangings and Couplings, Coil and Cable 
rect from M | flange wear, less power to move, distribution of wear o Chains. BESSEMER STEEL. 
— ; brakes, longer life to wheels, rails and cars, and conse rs 
: quent economy, with only a slight advance over first cos' 
HICAGO of ordinary cast iron wheels. Branch Warehouse and Office: 
R eT p GHUIRGE FULLER Sales Agent, Cor. Lak i its., CH. 
) \ » 91. PAUL. | brake Block. St. Pavs. 617 Phoe ux Bid'g, Carcaac . Lakeand Canal Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
































